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NOVEMBER 1820. 


ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
JUSTUS M@SER- 


arose in Germany, during 
those wars in which it was involved by 
the ambition of Frederick the Great, 
though not nursed into excellence 
by his patronage, a number of au- 
thors, destined by their productions 
to gain immortality for themselves, 
and to confer lasting honour on 
their country. Amongst them few 
are more conspicuous than Justus 
Meeser; and to him belongs the 
extraordinary merit of never being 
mentioned, without the highest com- 
mendation. Goethe, in his own Me- 
moirs,* styles him the noble, the in- 
comparable Justus Meeser, and places 
him first in the list of those great men 
whose friendship, as a young man, he 
eagerly sought to obtain. Nicolai, the 
biographer of Mceser, compares him 
to dew which falls so softly that it is 
only known by its fertilizing and re- 
freshing effects ; and to honey which 
retains the odours of the sweetest 
flowers, is pure as innocence, and 
strengthens and nourishes life. He 
has also been compared to Frank- 
lin for the power of his understand- 
ing and the homeliness of his wisdom, 
and to Addison for his situation in life, 
and for the elegance of his style and his 
taste. His fame led us to examine 
his writings, and to inquire into the 
particulars of his life ; and we trust 
the following account of both will 
not be unacceptable: 

To the philosopher who thinks 


* Aus Meinem Leben, Val. ILL. p. 363, 


ct seq. 


** all honour lies in acting well,” it 
ri srhaps, appear, that the time, 
and place, and under what cireum- 
stances any individual was born, are 
matters of noimportance. But to the 
greater part of mankind, the minutest 
information relative to every person 
who may have had a sensible, though 
remote, influence on their welfare, is 
in general welcome. Weshall there- 
fore begin by stating that Mocser’s 
father was President of the Consisto- 
ry, and Kansley Director (Chief Jus 
tice) of the Bishoprick of Osnabriick, 
and that Justus was born there on 
the 14th of December 1720. The 
situations which his father held were 
some of the most exalted, and though 
not noble, he was considered as high- 
ly respectable. In Germany, where 
every man has an appointed rank, 
this is a matter of considerable im- 
portance. Justus was educated for 
the law, and afterwards filled some 
of its highest offices. His earliest in« 
struction was received at home, un- 
der the eye of his parents, and he 
afterwards studied first at Jena and 
then at Gittingen. At that period, 
1740, nothing was taught at the uni- 
versities of Germany but an abstruse 
scholiastic philosophy, which had no 
relation to the affairs of life. Or if 
any one of them had then begun to 
teach what was useful in the world, 
it was Gittingen. Founded by a 
British monarch, George II. and 
fashioned by a minister, Munchau- 
sen, well acquainted with our modes 
of thinking, Géttingen led the way 
in introducing a more rational mode 
of study into Germany ; and it hes 
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always maintained a high reputation, 
among German universities, for plain 
manly sense, slow to adopt unproved 
theories, and anxious to promote the 
knowledge of truth and the best in- 
terests of science. “ Since its foun- 
dation,” says a German author, “ it 
has been the enemy of every arbitra- 
ry hypothese, of all learned pedantry 
and useless innovation. The atten- 
tion of its pupils has been chiefly di- 
rected to history, and to the fountain- 
heads of science and literature. Those 
numerous absurd theories, which are 
a reproach to us amongst other na- 
tions, never took root in its soil. The 
charlatanism of learning—the idola- 
try of momentary prodigies—the 
worship of wild and wasting genius, 
found no harbour in any of its gates 
or temples, and against its rocks the 
waves of false science have foamed in 
vain.” This high reputation was nei- 
ther acquired nor merited when Mce- 
ser studied ; and he could scarcely 
acquire, at a German university, that 
plain manly wisdom which, at a sub- 
sequent period, flowed so richly 
through the greater part of his writ- 
ings. He never was distingvished by 
any extensive knowledge of what was 
then taught, and probably employed 
the time he was at the university more 
in appreciating what he heard, than 
in committing it tomemory. His was 
not one of those common minds which 
greedily imbibe, without distinction, 
every thing classed as learning. There 
is, on the contrary, evidence in his 
works that he despised and ridiculed 
some of the useless pursuits of learn- 
ed bodies. He weighed what was 
taught in the balance of reason—held 
fast only by that which he deemed 
useful—and necessarily contemned all 
the minute verbal distinctions which 
were then called science. He wanted, 
es he himself said, patience to serve 
ont his apprenticeship, so that he 
might be adinitted a member of any 
Jearned corporation. 

Meeser’s mother was one of the 
most notable of Westphalian women, 
who are distinguished above other 
German women for attention to their 
household. And Meeser was the fa- 
yourite of his mother, delighting 
much more to help her in sithinins 
apples, than to sit igs over books. 
She instructed all her children in the 
principles of household economy, and 
was Moeser’s guide in his study of 
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French. It was most probably from 
her, therefore, that he fy 


of that wisdom which afterwards im. 
proved the houses and manners of the 
peasants of Westphalia. We believe 
that more than one celebrated mo. 
dern poet have been sung into inspi- 
ration by the enthusiastic voice of a 
mother. And we willingly add this 
example of Meeser, as a proof that the 
most humble amongst us may have a 
considerable influence on the destiny 
ofall. The heart of many a mother 
may expond to the delightful hope, 
that, in educating her children to vir- 
tue, she may be enabling them to re- 
form, enlighten, or delight mankind. 

On Meeser’s return from the uni- 
versity, he inscribed his name in the 
list of advocates, and married, in 1746, 
a lady of the name of Brouning, wor- 
thy of him both in knowledge and 
kindly affections, In 1747, he was 
appointed to the honourable and im- 
portant post of Advocatus Patria, 
which imposed on him the task of 
conducting every process in which 
the state was concerned. Soon after 
he was appointed secretary and syn- 
dicus to the noble branch of the estates 
of the Bishoprick, (Ritterschaft.) In 
these situations he distinguished him- 
self by a steady opposition to every 
thing arbitrary and unjust. He was 
the advocate of the poor and the help- 
less, and the strongest support of the 
Protestant party against the superior 
power, which the Catholics then pos- 
sessed in Osnabriick. The usual ob- 
ject of an advocate’s ambition is to be- 
come a judge, but to this Moeser had 
a great aversion. In our country, 
where public pleading leads to the 
highest honours of the state, and 
where a noble ambition may, perhaps, 
be better gratified by displaying, as 
an advocate, the talents of a popular 
orator, than delivering, as a judge, 
the sentences of the /aws, we can 
readily conceive why a man should 
prefer the bar to the bench,—why 
Erskine should et that he accept- 
ed the office of Chancellor, and Cur- 
ran repine at being made Master of 
the Rolls ;—why they should both 
have felt their powers benumbed 
by changing the sun-beams of public 

miration for the chilling honours of 
office, and the freezing respect which 
artificial dignities inspire. But it is 
more difficult to account for this dis~ 
position in-Mceser, because pleadings 
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are not public and verbal in Ger- 
many, and an advocate there is never 
an object of publicinterest. His bio- 
grapher attributes it to a love of inqui- 
ry, and adesire of examining every side 
of a question, and an aversion to come 
to a decision. But the two former 
reasons apply more to a judge than 
an advocate. And we should rather 
be disposed to ascribe this dislike to 
that modesty which ever accompanies 
genius, and which might render Mee- 
ser, in such weighty matters as life 
and property, fearful of deciding 
wrong, though he only delivered the 
sentence of the laws. Perhaps, also, 
his impassioned mind required con- 
stantly to express its feelings, and he 
found a suitable means of doing 
this in defending other people. Lis 
clients were to him what fictitious 
beings are to the poet; whom he 
creates, that he may invest them with 
all the cheerfulness, melancholy, or 
horror, which reigns in each fitful 
mood of his own checquered mind. 

Meeser was appointed in 1757 to 
the very delicate situation of com- 
inissioner, to regulate with the allied 
army, which had entered Osnabriick, 
the manner in which supplies were 
to be obtained, and contributions le- 
vied. The inhabitants, suffering from 
the presence of the troops, and their 
exactions, were ready enough to com- 
plain ; but the conduct of Mceser so 
obviously saved them from many 
vexations, that he was universally 
praised and esteemed. He gained the 
friendship of Prince Ferdinand and 
the rest of the generals of the allied 
army ; and won still more than before 
the confidence of his own government 
and the love of his fellow-citizens. 

In 1763 he was sent to England to 
regulate with the English commis- 
sariat the liquidation of the debts in- 
curred for the supplies of the allied 
army in Osnabriick. His residence 
in London raised him to still higher 
consideration. At that time, it was 
a question with his Majesty, whether 
he should make his son or his brother 
Bishop of Osnabriick. The former, as 
the temporalities of the see were held 
alternately by a prince of the houses 
of Hanover and Brandenburg, was 
considered as most advantageous for 
our royal family, but it was strongly 
opposed by the Chapter ; and Meeser 
stood forth as the defender and cham- 
pion of the King’s right to nominate 
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any one of the Princes of his house. 
The Duke of York, though then an 
infant, was accordingly made Bishop 
of Osnabriick. Another dispute then 
ensued as to the right of guardianship 
during the minority of the Prince, 
which was claimed by the Chapter, 
but retained by the King. The ad- 
vice of Meeser was found useful, and 
before he left London, he had gained 
the entire confidence of his Majesty 
and his Hanoverian minister. On his 
return to Osnabriick, after eight 
months residence in London, he was 
commissioned by the King to exa- 
mine every measure of Government, 
and give his opinion concerning it be- 
fore it was carried into execution. 
And during the whole minority of 
the Duke of York, Meeser was in fact 
the chief counsellor of the crown for 
the bishoprick. He retained his other 
situation of secretary to the estates ; 
and thus the servant both of the no- 
bility and the bishop, and, at the 
same time, the friend of the people, 
he preserved, through a long series of 
years, the esteem and respect of all. 
He had no sinister views to answer ; 
he neither courted popularity, . nor 
was greedy of the honours and wealth 
hee, the Sovereign could bestow. 
His conduct was open and upright, 
never stooping to flatter either party, 
and his high honours were purcha- 
sed by no sacrifice of principles: he 
kept the plain way of honesty, and 
yet was a favourite with the powerful. 

He was appointed in 1768 Secret 
Referendary to the Government, and 


received, unasked, an addition to his | 


pension. The letter which he wrote 
on this occasion to the Hanoverian 
Minister in London, and the answer 
of the latter, merit that we should 
here transcribe them. The former 
shews Meeser’s. peculiar manner of 
thinking and of expression, and the 
latter how highly he was respected. 
Meeser wrote, “ I have often de- 
clared, on being sounded by the Coun- 
cil of Government, that I had enough 
of every thing, and would only bring 
one pudding on my table, if I were 
ten times as rich as I am. Yet you 
have given me an addition to my pen« 
sion, not only without my asking it, 
but almost in opposition to my desire. 
In the same manner, as I learn from 
M. De Busch, you had an intention 
to procure me a higher rank and title. 
But when I wrote to the minister to 
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thank him, I _— he would spare 
me with titles, which are like horns, 
and I never wished to exchange for 
them my right of creeping through a 
hedge.” 

Mr De Behr answered, The opi- 
nion I have always entertained of your 
noble manner of thinking, honourable 
Sir, was confirmed by your letter of 
this month. I beg you will look on 
what the King, in the name of the 
Bishop, has given you, not as an en- 
couragement to greater labours for the 
public, but as a token of the good will 
borne towards you. As to the title, 
I agree with you, that it is a matter 
of great indifference to a meritorious 
man, but as far as regards it, you will 
always have liberty to please yourself. 
At the same time, it gave me pleasure 
to find my knowledge of your opi- 
nions more correct than that of Mr 
R. R. de B. It is well for any coun- 
try, when the places of distinction in 
it are conferred according as indivi- 
duals have promoted the public wel- 
fare.” 

In this respectable and dignified 
situation, Moeser passed the remainder 
of his life. He resided constantly at 
Osnabriick, but visited Pyrmont an- 
nually, for the sake of there meeting 
some literary friends. His occupa- 
tions, either as an advocate or states- 
man, were at all times numerous, and 
he was accustomed to perform all his 
duties without the assistance of a de- 
puty. The small and unimportant 
country over which his official influ- 
ence extended, could not make him 
known to the world as a statesman. 
Osnabriick is only an appendage to 
Hanover, which is of itself only known 
from its connection with England. 
Meeser might have shared that ne- 
glect with which many of the mini- 
sters of the petty sovereigns of Ger- 
many, who, however, perform their 
parts ably, are suffered to pass to the 
grave, had not his talents as an author 
redeemed his name from obscurity. 
It was during this dignified and oc- 
cupied period of his life that most of 
his works were written. But to them 
we shall hereafter refer, when all the 
particulars of his life have been stated. 

Meeser had long been afflicted with 
cramps, which he supposed, according 
to a particular theory he had formed, 
were violent but benevolent exertions 
of nature to restore the equilibrium 
of the nervous system. en they 


[Nov. 
seized him, he resigned himself pa. 
tiently, bearing the pain with as much 
fortitude as he could. He took no 
means of curing or relieving them. 
In the beginning of 1794 he caught a 
cold, which was soon followed b 
such cramps. He laid himself in bed, 
believing they would soon pass, but a 
death sweat came on, and he perceiv- 
ed his end was approaching. Then 
alluding to his struggles and his pa- 
tience, he said, * I have lost mv cause.” 
He gave some directions relative to 
his worldly affairs, thanked his only 
and his affectionate daughter for her 
tender cares, said he was tired and 
desired to sleep, and so sank gently, 
as he had lived, into the arms of 
death. This event took place on the 
8th of January 1794. His funeral 
was solemn and even splendid, from 
the vast concourse of people of every 
description who followed unbidden to 
his grave. 

Moeser was considerably above the 
middle stature, and his father was 
long afraid to send him to a Univer- 
sity, because Frederick William, the 
First of Prussia, believed he had a di- 
vine right to incorporate every youth 
above five feet eight inches with his 
grenadiers. He was proportionatel 
stout and well made, enjoying, throug 
the greater part of his life, that free 
and pleasant use of all his bodily fa- 
culties which contributes so essen- 
tially to a cheerful, healthy mind. 
His countenance was open and digni- 
fied, inviting confidence, and strongly 
expressive of his unassuming merits. 
Seriousness was united with kindness 
in his whole deportment; he seldom 
laughed, but a cheerful smile like that 
which Homer has made characteristic 
of his gods, played for ever on his 
countenance. He was sincere, patri- 
otic, hospitable, kind, and friendly, 
ready to promote any good work, but 
inflexible in his opposition to evil. 


In his youth he had deserted from 


school, and had been relieved, when 
at a distance from home, by the cha- 
rity of astranger. From this circum- 
stance, he had adopted a resolution 
— to pw alms — asked of 

im, and was uen seen at 
Pyrmont with to 
each of whom he gave,s like some 
ancient and benevolent Abbot, some 
trifle and a friendly salutation. In 
company he rather excited others to 
converse, than engrossed the whole 
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conversation himself, taking occasion 
to bring forth every body to the best 
advantage. Yet he was never reser- 
ved or unsocial, but always ready to 
take a part in whatever society he 
might be thrown. He was free from 
pride and vanity, and conversed there- 
fore only for pleasure or instruction, 
and not to exult in a victory over an 
opponent, or to triumph in a display 
of pedantic knowledge. He was hap- 
py in his domestic circle, blessed with 
a partner adorned with every female 
virtue. Herdeath, in 1787, appeared 
only to give his daughter an oppor- 
tunity of shewing her love; during 
the rest of his life she was devoted 
entirely to him. His only son died 
at Gittingen at the age of twenty. 
Thus beloved by relations, friends, 
and dependents, honoured by his su- 
periors, respected by his immediate 
neighbours, and admired as an author 
by the greater part of his country- 
men, Meeser passed a quiet, dignified, 
and happy life. Amongst the Ger- 
mans he is a singular instance of a 
literary man, with a strong, plain, un- 
sophisticated understanding, directing 
his efforts to promote useful know- 
ledge. He resembled his country- 
men, however, in his kindly affec- 
tions, and in his gentle accommodat- 
ing spirit; and when they are in ge- 
neral accused of admiring too fondly 
whatever is visionary, we must here 
record to their honour, that they have 
long respected and esteemed the calm 
and wise Justus Moeser. 

We have hitherto confined our at- 
tention to Moeser as a man ; we now 
come to speak of him as an author. 
His works were collected and pub- 
lished by his friend and biographer, 
Nicolai, in 1798. They consist of 
eight parts, bound up into four thick 
octavo volumes, of between 700 and 
800 pages each. The first volume 
contains what Meeser modestly called 
an Iatroduction to the History of Os- 
nabriick. It was first published in 
1765, and is considered as having 
made an epoch in the manner of writ- 
ing history in Germany. Before then, 
it was on a chronicle of kings and 
battles. Moeser wrote a History of 
Property, of the changes it had un- 
dergone, and of the corresponding al- 
teration in the manners of his country- 
men. He first noticed, so as to make 
it useful for the purposes of history, the 
great political distinction between the 
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earliest inhabitants of North and 
South Germany. Those of the south 
were united under military leaders ; 
those of the north dwelt in isolated 
houses, were independent of every 
thing like rulers, and met as equal and 
free men when any thing was to be 
resolved on for the common good. 
The situation of Moeser led him to 
consider the subject of property most 
frequently ; the whole work was at 
first only written for his own use, and 
it is not, therefore, surprising, that it 
should have assumed a form more 
welcome to jurisconsults and states- 
men, than to general readers. Mceser 
only brought the history down to the 
thirteenth century, and it was then 
undoubtedly the best work on the 
early inhabitants of the North of Ger- 
many. It excited a desire amongst 
his countrymen to pry into the sub- 
ject more narrowly, and though later 
and more extensive researches have 
thrown a clearer light on the matter, 
and a more agreeable manner of de- 
scribing it, has given modern histo- 
rians a great advantage over Meeser, 
yet his work is still much read, and 
will always be looked on and referred 
to as an admirable guide. 

A second volume contains his mis- 
cellaneous works, in which he has 
treated in a happy, sometimes serious, 
sometimes comic manner, a great va- 
riety of subjects. Among them we 
shall only particularise his tale of the 
Poor Freeman, and his Essay on the 
Germau Language and Literature. 
The former was written to ridicule 
the indecent haste with which the 
French began to abolish all their an- 
cient institutions, and appears quite 
equal to the novels of Voltaire, but 
written with a greater respect for truth. 
The latter was an answer to the cele- 
brated letter of Frederick the Great, 
on the literature of Germany, and was 
considered as the best of the numer- 
ous preductions to which that gave 
rise. We shall quote a passage or two 
of this, because Mceser appears to have 
judged very correctly, both the grow- 
ing literature and language of his 
country. 

“ Sublime feelings,” he says, ** which 
are the parents of every noble expression, 
can only be produced by great events. 
Danger makes heroes, and the ocean makes 
bold men of those who would have been 
cowards on land. The mind demands dit- 
ficulties to conquer before it evinces its own 
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extraordinary powers, where there are no 
difficulties, revenge, love, and honour, and 
other noble emotions, do not deviate from 
their ordinary sphere, and man remains 
that common animal which in every day life 
we wish him tobe. Such occasions, in 
which great difficulties are to be conquered, 
do not occur to us Germans. The state, 
under the protection of a standing army, 
pursues its steady march with a machine- 
like pace. We seek honour in service or 
in learning, and know nothing of the 
higher aims to which service and learning 
ought to be subservient. Our fair ones are 
rather attached to common than heroic 
feelings. ‘The custom of duelling, which 
is fortunately yet preserved, reconciles ene- 
mies, and prevents the lust to murder 
which revenge inspires. Or if an occur- 


rence important to mankind happens, it _ 


does not interest us so powerfully as it 
would other nations. The history of the’ 
miller Arnold would have set all the par- 
liaments of France and all the parties of 
England in commotion. But in Germany 
it has only been spoken of as an agreeable 
novelty. No man has sounded the alarm 
of danger to be apprehended to the state, 
from the cabinet deciding the processes 
which arise among subjects; and no flat- 
terer has ventured to say the King has once 
hurled his thunder in his wrath, and in 
altering the admiuistration of justice, shat- 
tered a rock, and laid bare a mine of gold.” 


Meeser is a steady advocate for the 
Germans following their own modes 
of thinking, and avoiding a servile 
imitation ot the French, or Italian, 
or classical authors. He liked Eng- 
lish better than French literature, 
but above every thing recommended 
the Germans not to fetcer themselves 
with any system. In the few obser- 
vations already quoted, he seems to 
us to have selected the chief cause of 
the want of national energy in Ger- 
man literature. In the few which 
follow he has remarked a conspicuous 
difference between the German and 
English languages, which, at present, 
owing to the very rapid cultivation of 
the German, and the extension of 
education, is much less than when he 
wrote. 


‘“* Now, a few words on our language 
which the king regards as so inferior to the 
French, reproaching it both as poor and 
harsh. Although much improved since 
the days of Gottsched, it is, I admit, yet 
poor, but this is a fault of all written lan- 
guages, and above ail of the French ; which 
is so polished and purified, that you can- 
hot express a masculine idea in it, without 
offending its propriety. The English lan- 
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guage is the only one which, like the peo- 
ple, shuns nothing, but grasps at every 
thing, and will not, out of excessive chas- 
tity, become consumptive. It is the only 
language of Europe which is spoken by 
the people at the same time that it is writ. 
ten. It stands fast in its own nourishing 
soil; while our written language is gather- 
ed as it were from its native spot, and now 
withers and dries. Written languages are 
merely conventional signs of courts or of 
learned men, and the German which we 
use is as little the dialect of Meissen as of 
Frankfort. It is a selection of expressions 
necessary for our books. As new truths 
are inserted in them it extends itself, and 
that it is richer now than it wasin the time 
of Gottsched, is a certain proof that more 
truths have entered into the common cir- 
culation of the learned.” 


There can be no doubt that many 
of the defects of German literature a- 
rose from the written and spoken lan- 
guages being different. Since then, 
however, so many of the words of 
conversation have been taken into 
writing, and the written language 
has, in its turn, become so general- 
ly adopted in conversation, except a- 
mongst the lower classes, that this 
cause is fast disappearing. There are 
many excellent papers in M ceser’s mis- 
cellaneous writings which we pass 
over, because want of space does not 
allow us to do justice to them. 

The two other volumes contain the 
most celebrated work of Moser. It 
is called Patriotische Phantasieen, 
(Patriotical Fancies,) and is a collec- 
tion of papers which were published 
somewhat in imitation of the British 
Essayists, weekly at Osnabriick. For 
sixteen years, from 1766 to 1782, Me- 
ser was editor of the Osnabriickischen 
Intelligenzblatter, and in this journal 
he published an article weekly on @ 
great variety of subjects. His princi- 
pal object was to make his country- 
men acquainted with the constitution 
and laws of their country, and to pro- 
cure a readier acceptance for acknow- 
ledged truths, by clothing them in 8 
pleasant garment. He had it further 
in view to promote frugality, and a 
better taste among all classes. The 
best of these papers -were afterwards 
selected by his daughter, and present- 
ed to the world in their present form. 
The range of subjects which Moeser 
embraced was much more comprehen-. 
sive than that of the British Essayists. 
As early as 1773 he was the enlight- 
ened advocate of a free trade in corn. 
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His observations on the causes of the 
decay of the commerce of Germany, 
particularly of the Hanse Towns, are 
still referred to as good authority. 
No man more closely examined than 
he did the origin ot the personal ser- 
vitude of the peasantry, and the conse- 
quences to which it led. But these and 
many other papers on similar weighty 
subjects, are not those which are read 
with most pleasure. There are a 
thousand little tales, and histories, 
and observations, all tending to a mo- 
ral end, which are told in a manner 
that would not disgrace Addison. 
We shall quote two of the shortest 
specimens we have met with, but are 
quite unable to give them the naivété 
they have in the original. 


** Rules are always valuable. 


** At the end of a certain village in 
Westphalia, a high post stretching out an 
iron hand had pointed out for many years 
the best road to the city. A rope-dancer 
once met the village bailiff near this post, 
and asked him what had persuaded him to 
direct all travellers the same road ?—if 
every persoa was not at liberty to choose 
his own ?—and if he could affirm that 
there were any such thing as right roads ? 
He (the rope-dancer) could not only reach 
the city quicker by jumping over hedges 
and ditches, but every body would gape at 
him with wonder. Our post, said the 
bailiff, only points out the most common, 
the safest, and the most level road, and 
but for it, nobody would know how much 
shorter another might be found. 

‘** In the mean time, a young man came 
gallopping up on a fiery horse, and, leap- 
ing over every obstacle, pursued a straight 
course to the city. ‘* See,’ said the bailiff, 
‘this youth will make shorter work of it 
than you, and will cause as much astonish- 
ment. What would you think if we were 
to place the finger-post so as te direct everv 
body to follow him ?’ 

** * You are a simpleton,’ answered the 
rope-dancer ; * you would break a good 
many necks if you did.’—*‘ Even so,’ said 
the bailiff; ‘ and we therefore paint out a 
safe and sure road to travellers, without 
troubling ourselves about | that which may 
be taken by rope-dancers and fearless horse- 
men.” A philosopher, who had listened to 
the conversation, observed, that * common 
roads or rules are always necessary, though 
men of genius do not follow them.’ ” 


John could not live,—an every-day 
ovcurrence. 


‘© ¢ Did you tell the toll-clerk at the 
gate, John, that he must open his eyes ket- 
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ter, and not regard the lying invoices of 
the carriers, as if they were pure truth?’ 

** ¢ Yes, Sir; but people must live ;— 
and, according to the proverb’ 

*** No but, if you please, friend, and, 
above all, no proverbs, even if they are ta- 
ken from this year’s calendar. 1 hate them 
worse than attornies’ quibbles, and you 
know, from experience, they are of no va- 
lue in paying tolls.’ 

*¢ ¢ Just as you please, Sir. I only say, 
if he opens his cyes, the carriers close their 
purses, and the man cannot live on his 
hundred thalers a-year.’ 

“« ¢ What, again? I am afraid you do 
not know what living is, John. It is 
not to live which is difficult, but to live 
after a certain manner. The prince com- 
plains he cannot live—the field-marshal 
cannot live—the minister, the toll-clerk, 
cannot live—and perhaps you cannot live 
on the ten thalers I give you yearly. Every 
man concludes, that, because he cannot live 
after a certain manner, he must be a cheat. 
If [ were to promote vou to be toll-clerk, 
you also would not be able to live.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Perhaps not, Sir; but I should then 
have a better opportunity of exercising my 
senses than at present. If I should only 
close my eyes once a-day, I should be bet- 
ter off than I am in your honoutr’s service, 
though I keep them open night and day. 
To be sure, one must live like others; if 
the superintendent’s wife has a silk gown, 
my beloved must have a lustre.’ 

«6 ¢ | should think, friend John, though 
Mrs Superintendent lights the candle at 
both ends, your wife may still be reason- 
able enough to cut her coat according to 
her cloth. But, if you are wise, you will 
not marry yet. The women bring the men 
to Bridewell, and you may easily go there, 
should you close your eyes too often.” _ 

*¢ ¢ When the King, your honour, gives 
a man a place, he gives him also a salary 
that enables him to live. Justice and the 
King’s own interest demand this; for who- 
ever does not pay well is ill served.’ 

**¢ Enough, enough. Your brother is 
sexton, and rings the bell three times a- 
week. This is an office, and I suppose he 
also must live by his salary. It 1s right 
that servants who devote all the hours of 
the day, and many of the night, to their 
masiers, should be supported according to 
their condition ; but it would be intolerable 
if the shoemaker who makes a dozen pairs 
of shoes yearly for one person should ex- 
pect to live by them. However, you may 
go to the toll-clerk, and tell him the Kin 
is pleased to dispense with his services, a 
to appoint you in his place.’ 

«¢ Who was now happier than John ? 
He was toll-clerk, but soon found he could 
not live. He married his lady’s maid, but 
he was now less able to live. He shut his 
eyes twice a-day, and still could not pay 
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for all the shawls and lustres of his wife. 
She was unfaithful to him, but even that 
did not enable her to live. They were 
both at length sent to Bridewell, and now 
they can live.” 

Many other pieces, though they 
would furnish us more favourable spe- 
cimens, are too long to be quoted ;— 
and these may, probably, suffice to 
give the reader an idea of the writings 
of Maser. Although there is some- 
thing in their homeliness and pon- 
hommie which appears peculiarly Ger- 
man, yet there may be traced in most 
of them a partiality to our authors, 
and very often imitations of them. 
Some of the pieces are, indeed, trans- 
lations from our essayists. We will 
not argue the question, which of all 
the nations of Europe has had the 
most influence on modern literature ; 
but every Briton may be delighted to 
see his countrymen leading the way in 
almost every branch of useful know- 
ledge. It was the fate of the Grecks, 
whileliving, but conquered, togive laws 
to the taste of Rome. Rome herself had 
disappeared as an empire before her 

roductions were adopted by admir- 
ng posterity. Italy and France have, 
in their turn, enjoyed the honour of 
being imitated by less cultivated na- 
tions ;—but, at present, it seems as if 
Britain is the instructress of the world 
in the art of writing as well as of go- 
verning. Even France has not dis- 
dained to borrow from us. Nearly 
all the additions she has made to her 
tragic drama, in modern times, have 
been taken from Shakespeare, though 
his spreading natural oaks have been 
clipped like a garden yew to fit them 
to the French stage. ‘The influence 
of our national productions is, per- 
haps, more conspicuous in os 
German literature than in any other ; 
and, extending over the world, ought 
to be more gratifying to the self-love 
of Britons than the most splendid tri- 
umph of our arms. A history of our 
wars may soothe our pride, but it 
must ever excite mingled sensations of 
regret and exultation: but a history 
of the influence we have exerted on the 
mind of Europe would pour on the 
reader one unmingled stream of satis- 
faction. 

Meeser is distinguished for a great 
deal of patient research—for an acute 
lively manner of setting forth his opi- 
nions, and a plain fearlessness in ex- 
pressing them—which, at the time he 
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wrote, were little known to his coun- 
trymen. His style is clear, animated, 
and unencumbered, rich in German. 
isms, and quite free from that affect. 
ed etymological purity of phraseology 
which distinguishes the writings of 
living German authors, and renders 
them difficult to be understood by 
those who acquired the German lan- 
guage a quarter of 2 century ago. We 
are of those who think the Germans 
do not improve in prose writing.— 
When we turn back to the plain and 
energetic style of the period at which 
Meeser lived, and compare it with the 
crazy, involuted writings of the pre- 
sent day, we grieve to think that they 
are constantly straying still further 
from that beautiful simplicity which 
is the crown of good writing. Moser 
had not a lofty, but an equal and com- 
prehensive mind. He made no disco- 
veries, and invented no hypotheses ; 
but contented himself with enforcing 
known truths. His course was steady 
and equal, shedding a pure and bril- 
liant light till his death. He labour- 
ed—as, perhaps, all wise men ought 
—to dispense instruction to his im- 
mediate neighbours, convinced, appa- 
rently, that those precepts are most 
effectual which are supported by ex- 
ample. He wrote more for his coun- 
tryinen than for the world, which, 
igh is the reason why his fame 
ias_ scarcely extended beyond Ger- 
many. He effected no revolution in 
what is miscalled philosophy, because 
he never advocated any absurd theory. 
He founded no sect, and excited no 
parties to a war of words, by sound- 
ing any of the numerous trumpets of 
mysticism ; but he enlarged the know- 
leis and the enjoyments of his grate- 
ful countrymen. If we may judge 
from the reputation which some of 
his contemporaries—the authors of 
useless theories—have acquired, it 
would have been wise in Meeser, had 
he been desirous of fame, to have 
propagated some new system. For 
the world—or, at least, for the learn- 
ed world, which bestows literary ho- 
nour—such doctrines have a greater 
charm than the rational and useful 
writings of Moeser. Abounding in 
good sense, and quite free from that 
affectation of French phrases which 
may be observed in the comedies of 
Iffland, and in the writings of other 
contemporaries of Moeser ; and free al- 
so from that affectation of purity, 
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which, never allowing a modern au- 
thor to use a word not etymologically 
German, has created a new language, 
the writings of Moeser may be safely 
recommended to students of the Ger- 
man as fair models of style, and as 
containing nothing to corrupt the 
heart, seduce the fancy, or mystify 
the understanding. 


THE MAREMMA, A TALE. 


Tue following little Tale, written 
some time ago, was intended to have 
been enlarged by the introduction of 
other characters and incidents, and 
afterwards Sapam separately ; but 
a poem on the same subject, by a wri- 
ter of considerable celebrity, having 
recently made its appearance, the 
Author of the ‘‘ Maremma” has, in 
consequence, given up the idea of its 
publication in any other mode than 
the present. 


‘*¢ TE history of Desdemona has a pa- 
rallel in the following passage of Dante. 
Nello Della Pietra had espoused a lady of 
noble family at Sienna, named Madonna 
Pia. Her beauty was the admiration of 
Tuscany, and excited in the heart of her 
husband a jealousy, which, exasperated by 
false reports and groundless suspicions, at 
length drove him to the desperate resolu- 
tion of Othello. It is difficult to decide 
whether the lady was quite innocent, but 
so Dante represents her. Her husband 
brought her into the Maremma, which, 
then as now, was a district destructive to 
health. He never told his unfortunate 
wife the reason of her banishment to so 
dangerous a country. He did not deign 
to utter complaint or accusation. He lived 
with her alone, in cold silence, without an- 
swering her questions, or listening to her 
remonstrances. He patiently waited till 
the pestilential air should destroy the health 
of this young lady. In a few months she 
died. Some chroniclers, indeed, tell us, 
that Nello used the dagger to hasten her 
death. It 1s certain that he survived her, 
plunged in sadness and perpetual silence. 
Dante had, in this incident, all the mate- 
rials of an ample and very poetical narra- 
tive. But he bestows on it only four ver- 
ses. He meets in Purgatory three spirits ; 
One was a captain, who fell fighting on the 
same side with him in the battle of Cam- 
paldino ; the second, a gentleman assassi- 
nated by the treachery of the House of 
Este; the third was a woman unknown to 
the poet, and who, after the others had 
= turned towards him with these 
wo 
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Ricordati di me; che son la Pia ; 
Sienna mi fe, disfecemi Maremma. 
Salsi colui che inannellata pria 
Disposando m’avea con la sua gemma.” 
Purgat. Cant. 5th. 
EDINBURGH REvieEw, No. 58. 


THE MAREMMA. 


Mais elle etait du monde, ou les plus belles 
choses, 
Ont le pire destin ; 
Et Rose elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 
Lespace d’un Matin. 
MALHERBE. 


THERE are bright scenes beneath Italian 
skies, 

Where glowing suns their purest light dif- 
fuse, 

Uncultured flowers in wild profusion rise, 

And nature lavishes her warmest hues ; 

But trust thou not her smile, her balmy 
breath, 

Away! her charms are but the pomp of 
Death ! 


He in the vine-clad bowers, unseen is dwel. 
ling, 

Where the cool shade its freshness round 
thee throws, 

His voice, in every perfumed zephyr swel- 
ling 

With gentlest whisper lures thee to repose, 

And the soft sounds that thro’ the foliage 
sigh, 

But woo thee still to slumber and to die. 


Mysterious danger lurks, a Syren, there, 

Not robed in terrors, or announced in 
gloom, 

But stealing o’er thee in the scented air, 

And veiled in flowers, that smile to deck 
thy tomb : 

How may we deem, amidst their bright 
array, 

That heaven and earth but flatter to be- 
tray ? 


Sunshine, and bloom, and verdure ! can it 
be, 

That these but charm us with destructive 
wiles ? 

Where shall we turn, O Nature! if in thee 

Danger is masked in beauty—death in 
smiles ? 

Oh ! still the Circe of that fatal shore, 

Where she, the sun’s bright daughter, 

dwelt of yore ! 


There, year by year, that secret peril 
spreads, 

Disguised in loveliness, its baleful reign, 

And viewless blights o'er many a landscape 
sheds, 

Gay with the riches of the south, in vain, 

O’er fairy bowers, and palaces of state, 

Passing unseen, to leave them desolate. 
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And pillared halls, whose airy colonades, 

Were formed to echo music’s choral tone, 

Are silent now, amidst deserted shades, * 

Peopled by sculpture’s graceful forms 
one ; 

And fountains dash, unheard by lone al- 


coves, 
Neglected temples, and forsaken groves. 


And there, where marble nymphs, in beau- 
ty gleaming, 

Midst the deep shades of plane and cypress 
rise, 

By wave or grot might Fancy linger, 
dreaming 

Of old Arcadia’s woodland deities.— 

Wild visions !—there no sylvan powers 
convene,— 

Death reigns the genius of the Elysian 
scene. 


Ye, too, illustrious hills of Rome! that 
bear 

Traces of mightier beings on your brow, 

O’er you that subtle spirit of the air 

Extends the desert of his empire now ;— 

Broods o’er the wrecks of altar, fane, and 
dome, 

And makes the Cwsars’ ruined halls his 
home. 


Youth, valour, beauty, oft have felt his 


wer, 

His crowned and chosen victims—o’er their 
lot 

Hath fond affection wept—each blighted 
flower 

In turn was loved and mourned, and is 
forgot. 


But one who perished, left a tale of woe, 
Meet for as deep a sigh as pity can be- 
stow. 


A voice of music, from Sienna’s walls, 

Is floating joyous on the summer air, 

And there are banquets in her stately halls, 

And graceful revels of the gay and fair, 

And brilliant wreaths the altar have ar- 
rayed, 

Where meet her noblest youth, and love- 

To that young bride each grace hath Na- 
ture given, 

Which glows on Art's divinest dream,—her 
eye 

Hath a pure sunbeam of her native hea- 
ven— 

Her cheek a tinge of morning's richest dye ; 

Fair as that daughter of the south, whose 
form 


Still breathes and charms, in Vinci's co- 
lours warm. + 


* See Madame de Stael’s fine descrip- 


tion, in her Corinne, of the Villa 


deserted on account of the Mal’aria. 
+ An allusion to Leonardo da Vinci’s 
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But is she blest ?—for sometimes o'er her 
smile 

A soft sweet shade of pensiveness is cast, 

And in her liquid glance there seems 
awhile, 

To dwell some thought whose soul is with 
the past. 

Yet soon it flies—a cloud that leaves no 
trace 

On the sky’s azure of its dwelling-place. 


Perchance, at times, within her heart may 
rise 

Remembrance of some early love or woe, 

Faded, yet scarce forgotten—in her eyes, 

Wakening the half-formed tear that may 
not flow. 

Yet radiant seems her lot as aught on 
earth, 

Where still some pining thought comes 
darkly o’er our mirth. 


The world before her smiles—its changeful 


aze 

She hath not proved as yet—her path 
seems gay 

With flowers and sunshine—and the voice 
of praise 


Is still the joyous herald of her way ; 

And beauty’s light around her dwells, to 
throw, 

O’er every scene, its own resplendent glow. 


Such is the young Bianca—graced with all 

That nature, fortune, youth, at once can 
give; 

Pure in their loveliness—her looks recall 

Such dreams, as ne'er life’s early bloom 


survive ; 

And when she speaks, each thrilling tone 
is fraught 

With sweetness, born of high and heaven- 
ly thought. 

And he, to whom are breath’d her vows 
of faith 


Is brave, and noble—Child of high descent, 

He hath stood fearless in the ranks of 
death, 

*Mid slaughtered heaps, the warrior’s mo- 
hument : 

And proudly marshalled his Carroccio’s* 


way, 
Amidst the wildest wreck of war’s array- 


And his the chivalrous, commanding mien, 
Where high-born grandeur blends with 
courtly grace ; 


picture of his wife Mona Lisa, supposed to 
be the most perfect imitation of Nature 
ever exhibited in painting. See Vasari in 
his Lives of the Painters. 

* See the description of this sort of con- 
secrated war-chariot in Sismondi’s Histoire 
6" Republiques Italiennes, &c. Vol. I. 
p- 394. 
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Yet may 2 lightning glance at times be 


seen, 
Of fiery passions, darting o’er his face, 
And fierce the spirit kindling in his eye,— 
But e’en while yet we gaze, its quick, wild 
flashes die. 


And calmly can Pietra smile, concealing 

As if forgotten, vengeance, hate, remorse ; 

And veil the workings of each darker feel- 
ing, 

Deep in his soul concentrating its force : 

But yet, he loves—Oh ! who hath loved, 
nor known 

Affection’s power exalt the bosom all its 
own ? 


The days roll on-—and still Bianca’s lot 

Seems as a path of Eden—Thou mightst 
deem ‘ 

That grief, the mighty chastener, had for- 


‘ot 
To - - her soul from life’s enchanted 
dream ; 
And, if her brow a moment’s sadness wear, 
It sheds but grace more intellectual there. 


A few short years, and all is changed—her 
fate 

Seems with some deep mysterious cloud 
o’ercast. 

—Have jealous doubts transformed to 
wrath and hate, 

The love whose glow Expression’s power 
surpassed ? 

Lo! on Pietra’s brow a sullen gloom 

Is —— day by day, prophetic of her 

oom. 


Oh! can he meet that eye, of light serene, 

Whence the pure spirit looks in radiance 
forth, 

And view that bright intelligence of mien, 

Formed to express but thoughts of loftiest 
worth, 

Yet deem that vice within that heart can 
reign ? 

—How shall he e’er confide in aught on 
earth again ? 


In silence oft, with strange, vindictive gaze, 

Transient, yet filled with meaning stern 
and wild, 

Her features, calm in beauty, he surveys, 

Then turns away, and fixes on her child 

So dark a glance, as thrills a mother’s 


mind 

With some vague fear, scarce owned, and 
undefined. 

There stands a lonely dwelling, by the 
wave 

Of a deep which bathes Italia’s 

ore, 

Far from all sounds, but rippling seas, 
that lave 

Grey rocks, with foliage richly shadowed 
o'er; 
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And sighing winds, that murmur thro’ 
the wood, 
Fringing the beach of that Hesperian flood. 


Fair is that house of solitude—and fair 
The green Maremma, far around it spread, 
A sun-bright waste of beauty—yet an air 
Of brooding sadness o’er the scene is shed, 
No human footstep tracks the lone domain, 
The desert of luxuriance glows in vain. 


And silent are the marble halls that rise 
Mid founts, and cypress-walks, and olive- 


groves ; 

All sleeps in sunshine, ’neath Cerulean 
skies, 

And still around the sea-breeze lightly 
roves ; 


Yet every trace of man reveals alone, 
That there life once hath flourished—and 
is gone. 


There, till around them slowly, softly steal- 


ing 

The summer air, deceit in every sigh, 

Came fraught with death, its power no sign 
revealing, 

Thy sires, Pietra, dwelt, in days gone by ; 

And strains of mirth and melody have 
flowed, 

Where stands, all voiceless now, the still 
abode. 


And thither doth her Lord, remorseless, 
bear 

Bianca with her child—his altered eye 

And brow a stern and fearful calmness 


wear, 

While his dark spirit seals their doom— 
to die; 

And the deep bodings of his victim’s 
heart, 

Tell her, from fruitless hope at once to 
part. 

It is the summer's glorious prime—and 
blending 

Its blue transparence with the skies, the 
deep, 

Each tint of Heaven upon its breast de- 
scending, 

Scarce murmurs as it heaves, in glassy 
sleep, 

And on its wave reflects, more softly 
bright, 


That lovely shore of solitude and light. 


Fragrance in each warm southern gale is 
breathing, 

Decked with young flowers the rich Ma- 
remma glows, 


Neglected vines the trees are wildly wreath. 


in 
And the fresh myrtle in exuberance blows, 
And far around, a deep and sunny bloom 
Mantles the scene, as garlands robe the 
tomb. 
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Yes! 'tis thy tomb, Bianca! fairest flower! 
The voice that calls thee speaks in every 
ale, 
Which.» o’er thee breathing with insidious 
power, 
Bids the young roses of thy cheek turn 
ale, 


And, fatal in its softness, day by day, 
Steals from that eye some trembling spark 


away. 

But sink not yet—for there are darker 
woes, 

Daughter of Beauty ! in thy spring-morn 
fading, 

Sufferings more keen for thee reserved than 
those 

Of lingering Death, which thus thine eye 
are shading ! 

Nerve then thy heart to meet that bitter 
lot, 


’Tis Agony—but soon to be forgot ! 
What deeper pangs maternal hearts can 


wring, 

Than rte to behold the spoiler’s breath 

Shedding, as mildews on the bloom of 
spring, 

O’er Infancy's fair cheek the blight of 
Death ? 

To gaze and shrink, as gathering shades 
o’ercast 

The pale smooth brow, yet watch it, to the 
last ! 


Such pangs were thine, young mother !— 
Thou didst bend 

O’er thy fair boy, and raise his drooping 
h 


And faint and hopeless, far from every 
friend, 

Keep thy sad midnight-vigils near his bed, 

And watch his patient, supplicating eye, 

Fixed upon thee—on thee!—who couldst 
no aid supply ! 


There was no voice to cheer thy lonely 
woe 
Through those dark hours—to thee the 


wind’s low sigh, 
And the faint murmur of the ocean’s flow, 


Came like some ‘spirit whispering—‘* He 
must die !” 

And thou didst vainly clasp him to the 
breast 

His young and sunny smile so oft with 
Hope had blest. 


*Tis past—that fearful trial—he is gone— 
But thou, sad mourner! hast not long to 


weep, 

on 

And thou shalt share thine infant's holy, 
sleep. 

As a bright messenger from Heaven to 
thee. 
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But ask not—hope not—one relenting 
thought 

From him who doomed thee thus to waste 
away, 

Whose heart, with sullen, speechless ven. 
geance fraught, 

Broods in dark triumph o’er thy slow de- 


cay, 
And coldly, sternly, silently can trace 
The gradual withering of each youthful 
grace. 


And yet the day of vain remorse shall 
come, 

When thou, bright victim ! on his dreams 
shalt rise 

As an accusing angel—and thy tomb, 

A martyr’s shrine, be hallowed in his eyes ! 

Then shall thine innocence his bosom 
wring, 

More than thy fancied guilt with jealous 
pangs could sting. 


Lift thy meek eyes to Heaven—for all on 
earth, ; 
Young sufferer! fades before thee—Thou 

art lone— 
Hope, Fortune, Love, smiled brightly on 
thy bj 


y 
Thine hour of death is all Affliction’s own ! 
It is our task to suffer—and our fate 
To learn that mighty lesson, soon or late. 


The season's glory fades—the vintage-lay 

Through joyous Italy resounds no more ; 

But mortal loveliness hath passed away, 

Fairer than aught in summer’s glowing 
store. 

Beauty and youth are gone—behold them 
such 

As Death hath made them with his blight- 
ing touch ! 


The suinmer’s breath came o’er them—and 
they died ! 

Softly it came, to give luxuriance birth, 

Called forth young Nature in her festa] 

ride, 

But aie to them their summons from the 
earth ! 

Again shall blow that mild, delicious 
breeze, 

And ae life and light all flowers—but 


No sculptured urn, nor verse thy virtues 
telling, 

O lost and loveliest one ! adorns thy grave, 

But o’er that humble cypress-shaded dwel- 
ling 

The dew-drops glisten, and the wild-flowers 
wave— 

Emblems more meet, in transient light and 
bloom 

For thee, who thus didst pass in brightness 
to the tomb ! ' 
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ABSTRACT OF SOUTHEY'S LIFE OF 
WESLEY. 


(Concluded from Page 298.) 


DirFERENCE Of opinion had occa- 
sioned disputation and dissension a- 
mong the brethren of Fetter-Lane 
during Wesley’s absence at Bristol. 
One Shaw, a layman, insisted that a 
priesthood was an unnecesary and un- 
scriptural institution. Such a teacher 
found ready believers ; and the pro- 
priety of lay-preaching was contended 
tor by one party in the Society, and 
opposed by another. But in spite of 
the opposition headed by Charles 
Wesley, a Mr Bowers began to preach, 
and some other innovators declared, 
that they would no longer be mem- 
bers of the Church of England. 
Whitefield, who had taken part with 
Charles Wesley in these disputes, 
having been refused admission to the 
pulpit of Islington by the churchwar- 
den till he produced a licence, interpret- 
ed the prohibition as a manifestation 
of the divine favour to preach in the 
chureh-yard. Soon after this innova- 
tion, which, he says, his Master by his 
providence compelled him to do, he 
went out to Moorfields, where, in con- 
sequence of public notice, a “ss mul- 
titude had assembled to hear him. 
This place, ‘‘ from the situation of 
the ground, and the laxity of the po- 
lice, had now become a royalty of the 
rabble, a place for wrestlers and box- 
ers, mountebanks, and merry-An- 
drews ; where fairs were held during 
the holidays, and where at all times 
the idle, the dissolute, and reprobate 
resorted ; they who were the pests of 
society, and they who were training up 
to succeed them in the ways of profli- 
gacy and wretchedness.” 

Preaching here was, as Whitefield 
observed, attacking Satan in one of 
his strong holds. He stood upon a 
wall, and addressed a great crowd 
without interruption. His favourite 
ground upon week days was Kenning- 
ton Common, and both there and at 
Moorfieldg, he had sometimes four- 
score carriages, and from thirty to 
forty thousand persons on foot gather- 
ed to hear him. At these preachings 
he always collected for the Orphan 
house, and received more halfpence 
from his poor auditors than a man 
could carry away. No fits ur convul- 
sions had as yet been produced under 


Southey’s Life of Wesley. 


Whitefield’s preaching, though he 
delivered the same doctrines as Wes- 
ley, and with greater vehemence of 
manner. But as soon as Wesley bee 
gan, after his return from Bristol, the 
symptoms re-appeared with their usual 
violence. At Wapping, the second 
day after his while weary 
in body and weak in spirit,” he preach- 
ed from a text which turned up by 
chance. 


“€ Many,” says Wesley, “+ of those that 
heard began to call upon God with strong 
cries and tears ; some sunk down, and there 
remained no strength in them ; others ex- 
ceedingly trembled and quaked; some 
were torn with a kind of convulsive mo- 
tion in every part of their bodies, and that 
so violently, that often four or five persons 
could not hold one of them. I have seen 
many hysterical and epileptic fits, but none 
of them were like these, in many res 
I immediately prayed that God would not 
suffer those who were weak to be offended ; 
but one woman was greatly, being sure 
they might help it if they would, no one 
should persuade her to the contrary ; and 
she was got three or four yards when she 
dropt down in as violent an agony as the 
rest. Twenty-six of those who had been 
thus affected, (most of whom during the 
prayers which were made for them, were in 
a moment filled with peace and joy,) pro- 
mised to call upon me the next day, but 
only eighteen came, by talking closely with 
whom I found reason to believe that some 
of them had gone home justified ; the rest 
seemed to be patiently waiting for it.” 


Mr Southey mentions a great num- 
ber of instances of a similar kind, un- 
der the head of what he calls “ Ex- 
travagancies of the Methodists ;” but 
we shall not enter into any farther 
detail on that subject in this place, as 
we believe our readers will be perfect-. 
ly satisfied with specimens which have 
been already adduced. 

Wesley and the Moravians had not 
clearly understood each other when 
they coalesced. ‘They attributed his 
proofs of the work of grace to the ef 
fect of animal spirits and imagination, 
and his soul was sick of their sublime 
divinity. ‘‘ Their practice,” said he, 
** is agreeable to their principles ; 
lazy and proud themselves, bitter and 
censorious toward others, they tram- 
ple upon the ordinances of Christ: I 
see no middle point wherein we can 
meet.” Vain janglings pursued 
him every where ;” and he resolved 
to effect an entire separation. For 
direction in this, as in other weighty 
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matters, he had recourse to biblio- 
mancy, and had his intention deter- 
mined by turning up these words, 
What is that to thee? Follow thou 
me- He had also previously taken a 
large building in Moorfields, which 
had been a foundery for cannon dur- 
ing the civil wars, and for some time 
after the Restoration. He then re- 
modelled the bends, relieving them 
from that perpetual disputation by 
which they were wavered if not weak- 
ened, and separated from the society 
in Fetter-Lane with the minority. 
“* We gathered up our wreck,” says 
Charles, ‘* ravi nantes in gurgite vas- 
toy floating here and there on the vast 
abyss ; for nine out of ten were swal- 
lowed up in the dead sea of stillness.” 
Some attempts were made by both 
parties to bring about a re-union, but 
without success. And after the breach 
had been formally announced, Count 
Zinzendorff published an advertise- 
ment declaring, that he and his 
ple had no connection with John and 
Charles belay Soon after this a 
dispute arose between Wesley and 
Whitefield concerning the tenets of 
Calvin. The latter could never ac- 
iesce in the doctrine of perfection, 
p free, full, and t salvation 
from all the guilt, all the power, and 
all the in-being of sin; and main- 
tained those of election and irreversi- 
ble decrees. And as the former was, 
at that time at Jeast, of a pugnacious 
spirit, a separation became next to 
inevitable. The dispute was keenly 
maintained on both sides, and the se- 
ation was hastened by the zeal of 
Whitefield’s adherents. A man of 
the name of Cennick was particularly 
zealous in enforcing Calvinism in op- 
position to Wesley. He had been 
in the school at Kingswood, 
and also in lay preaching, and was 
withal of a strong mind and resolute 
spirit. His opposition was the more 
cutting, as he had been his chosen 
assistant in the work in which he had 
embarked. But Wesley knew well the 
art of preserving his authority; and 
with that view, when the Band Society 
in Kingswood came together prepared 
for a discussion of their opinions and 
conduct, they were astonished at hear- 
ing themselves addressed in a manner 
which amounted to excommunication. 
In uence of this, Cennick, with 
about half . of the members, withdrew. 
At this time Whitefield was on his 


way the second time from America, 
nat seems, by the letters which he 
wrote during the voyage, to have an 
ticipated a separation. 
This disunion from the Moravians, 
on the one hand, and from White- 
field, on the other, was favourable to 
Wesley's ambition, inasmuch as it 
made him the sole head and single 
mover of the sect which he now be- 
n to form and organize. One step 
oo on another. Exclusion from 
the pulpits of the establishment drove 
him to field preaching. This, in a 
climate subject to great and sudden 
vicissitudes, led to the erection of 
meeting-houses. These again requir- 
ed funds and ministers. And as few 
clergymen could co-operate with him, 
he found it necessary to admit the 
practice of lay-preaching. The ad- 
mirable adaptation of means to 
the end, which the system of Metho- 
dist discipline displays, is not the re- 
sult of wisdom, but was 
slowly developed and assisted in its 
by accidental circumstances. 
or defraying the debt incurred by 


‘the ——— in Bristol, it was propos- 


ed that member in the society 
should contribute a penny a week till 
the whole was paid. The contribu- 
tion of the class money thus began, 
and the mode Ag collecting it after- 
wards improved to a ect system 
of When Wesley return- 
ed to London, he explained to his 
leading disciples the great difficulty 
he had hitherto experienced of pro- 
perly knowing the people who had 
put themselves under his care. They 
agreed, that there could be no better 
way to come to a sure knowledge of 
every individual than by dividing 
them into classes, (each consisting of 
eleven persons,) under the direction 
of those who could be trusted, as had 
been done at Bristol. Thenceforth, 
whenever a society of Methodists was 
formed, this arra ent was follow- 
ed: a scheme for which Wesley says 
“he could never sufficiently praise 
God, its unspeakable usefulness hav- 
ing ever since been more and more 
manifest.” At first the leader visited 
every member of the class in his own 
house ; but in a short time it was de- 
termined that every class should as- 
semble weekly. Itinerancy was also 
taken up without foresight, but as the 
natural uence of the course in 
which Wesleys were engaged. 
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This practice was not new, but had 
been long in disuse in England, and 
was, therefore, regarded as a novelty. 
The first example of lay-preaching 
was set by a Mr Bowers. When 
Whitefield had finished a sermon in 
Islington Church-yard, Bowers got 
up to address the people. ‘The same 
person, afterwards preaching in the 
streets of Oxford, was laid hold of by 
the beadle. The ey of this 
innovation was disputed ; but Wes- 
ley had raised a spirit which he could 
not suppress, and, therefore, endea- 
voured to give it a useful direction. 
The lay brethren were at first per- 
mitted to read, pray, and exhort ; but 
the transition from expounding to 
reaching was easy. During Wes- 
ley’s tours, a person named Maxfield 
was appointed to exhort the Society 
in London. He, “ being fervent in 
spirit and mighty in the Scriptures, 
greatly profited the people.” Multi- 
tudes crowded to hear him: “ he be- 
gan to preach; and the Lord blessed 
the word.” ‘This system was in a 
manner anticipated by a person nam- 
ed Nelson, a Yorkshire mason. He 
was the son of pious parents ; mar- 
ried early and happily ; and lived a 
while with his family in peace, plen- 
ty, and love. But he became unhap- 
py from the fear of judgment. From 
the church he went to hear dissenters, 
Roman Catholics, and Quakers, with- 
out comfort ; so returned to the church 
again. He heard Whitefield in Moor- 
fields ; ‘‘ he was to me,” says Nelson, 
“asa man that could play well on 
an instrument.” At length he heard 
Wesley. ‘“ Oh!” says he, “ that 
was a blessed morning for my soul. 
This man can tell the secrets of 
my heart. He hath not left me 
there, for he hath showed me the 
remedy, even the blood of Jesus.” 
He refused to work at the Exchequer 
on Sunday. ‘“ Religion,” said the 
foreman, *‘ has made you a rebel to 
the king.” “ No, Sir,” he replied, 
“* the greatest enemies of the king are 
the Sabbath-breakers, swearers, and 
drunkards, for they pull down God’s 
judgments both upon king and coun- 
try.” The work was not pursued on 
Sunday, and Nelson rose in the opi- 
nion uf his employer. He rejoined 
his family at Birstall, and began to 
exhort his neighbours ; he collected 
a large congregation, and then wrote 
to Wesley, telling him what he was 
VOL. VII. 
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doing. Wesley replied that he would 
see him in the ensuing week. He 
came, and found both a preacher and 
a congregation raised up without his 
interference. "This was his first ex- 
pedition to the north, and he preach- 
ed in Newcastle, and the neighbour- 
hood, with the same success as in 
other places, 

He visited Epworth, the place of 
his nativity, tind stood upon his fa- 
ther’s grave, and preached to the peo- 

le ; and there were few places whive 
iis preaching was attended with great- 
cr or more permanent effects. Me- 
thodism had now assumed a regular 
form, and its furious symptoms had 
subsided. But Wesley continued to 
preach “ the doctrines of instantane- 
ous regeneration, assurance, and sin- 
less perfection.” ‘These tenets, pro- 
mulgated by unlettered men with all 
the vehemence and self-sufficiency of 
fancied inspiration, gave very great 
and general offence ; and taken in con- 
nection with the supposed Jacobit- 
ism’ of Wesley, excited mobs which 
beset him and his preachers wherever 
they came. ‘Their long and toilsome 
journeys, in like manner, ‘subjected 
them to much privation, as well as 
fatigue, curious instances of which are 
recorded in their journals, one of 
which we shall venture to quote. 

** At the commencement of his errantry, 
he had sometimes to bear with an indiffer- 
ence and insensibility in his friends, which 
was more likely than any opposition to have 
abated his ardour. He and John Nelson 
rode from common to commom, in Corn- 
wall, preaching to a people who heard wil- 
lingly, but seldom or never proffered them 
the slightest act of hospitality. Returning 
one day in autumn from one of these hun- 
gry excursions, her? | stopt his horse at 
some brambles, to pick the fruit. * Bro- 
ther Nelson,’ said he, * we onght to be 
thankful that there are plenty of black- 
berries, for this is the best country I ever 
saw for getting a stomach, but the worst 
that ever [ saw for getting food. Do the 
people think we can live by preaching ?” 
They were detained some time at St Lves, 
because of the illness of one of their com- 
panions ; and their lodging was little bet- 
ter than their fare. ‘ All that time,” says, 
John, * Mr Wesley and 1 lay on the floor : 
he had my great-coat for his pillow, and I 
had Burkett’s Notes on the New Testa-. 
ment for mine. After being here near 
three weeks, one morning; about three 
o'clock, Mr Wesley turned over, 
ing me/awake, clapped me on the side, 
Brother Nelson, let us’ be of 
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good cheer, I have one whole side yet ; for 
the skin is off but on one side.” ” 
Vol. IL. pp. 52-54. 
Mr Southey has devoted three 
chapters of his book to notices and 
anecdotes of Wesley's lay-coadjutors, 
most of whom were very singular cha- 
racters. Along with many other ec- 
centricities, they were men who li- 
terally took no thought for to-morrow. 
To remedy this evil, it was at length 
agreed, that every circuit should al- 
low its preacher three pounds a quar- 
ter, to provide himself with clothing 
and books.” It afterwards became 
necessary to make some provision for 
the wives of itinerants. For many 
years the stated allowance was four 
shillings a week ; an additional twen- 
ty shillings a quarter was afterwards 
granted for every child ; and when a 
preacher was at home, the wife was 
entitled to eighteenpence a-day for 
his board. The education of the chil- 
dren of preachers next claimed the 
attention of the founder. “ Ought 
not the Society,” said Wesley, “ to 
supply what the parent not, 
because of his labours in the gospel ?” 
A school was accordingly built in the 
middle of Kingsw three miles 
from Bristol. It was of a size to con- 
tain fifty children, besides masters and 
servants, with a room and a study for 
Wesley’s own use. ‘The children were 
to rise at four, summer and winter ; 
to spend the time till five in private, 
in reading, singing, prayer, self-exa- 
mination, and meditation. “ From 
five till seven they breakfasted and 
walked, or worked, the master being 
with them, for the master was con- 
be present ; and there were 
no holidays, and no play on any day.” 
“ The school hours were from seven 
to eleven, and from one to five: eight 
was the hour of going to bed ; they 
slept in one dormitory, each in a se- 
parate bed ; a master lay in the same 
room, and a lamp was kept burning 
there. Their was as simple as 
possible, and two days in the week 
no meat was allowed. The things to 
be taught there make a formidable 
catalogue. in the founder's plan ; 
reading, writing, arithmetic; Eng- 
lish, French, Latin, Greek, Hebrew ; 
history, geography, chronology, rhe- 
toric, logic, ethics; geometry, alge- 
bra, natural philosophy, and meta- 
a No Roman author was to 
read, who had lived later than the 


Augustan age, except certain selec. 
tions from Juvenal, Persius, and Mar. 

.’ The bounty of Lad Maxwell, 
one of his converts in hich life, ena- 
bled him to establish this school. She 
was of the Brisbanes in Ayrshire, was 
married to Sir Walter Maxwell at the 
age of 17; at 19 was left a widow; 
and six weeks after the death of her 
-husband, lost her son and only child. 


This lady gave Wesley L. 500 to build 
his school ; and when she understood 
that a debt of I..300 had been incur- 
red, she gave him that sum also. It 
need scarcely be added that the strict 
rules of discipline were found almost 
impracticable, and had afterwards to 
be somewhat relaxed. 


** Provision had thus been made for the 
maintenance of the preachers’ families, and 
the education of their sons. A Conference, 
to which Wesley, in the year 1744, invited 
his brother Charles, four other clergymen, 
who co-operated with him, and four of his 
lay preachers, was from that time held an- 
nually, and became the general assembly, 
in which the affairs of the Society were ex. 
amined and determined. They began their 
first meeting by recording their desire, 
* that all things might be considered as in 
the immediate presence of God ; that they 
might meet with a single eye, and as little 
children who had every thing to learn ; 
that every point which was proposed might 
be examined to the foundation ; that every 
an might rian freely whatever was in 

is heart; and that every question which 
might arise should be thoroughly debated 
and settled.” There was no reason, they 
said, to be afraid of doing this, lest they 
should overturn their first principles: for, 
if they were false, the sooner they were 
overturned the better; if they were true, 
they wonld bear the strictest examination. 
They determined, in the intermediate hours 
of this Conference, to visit none but the 
sick, and to spend all the time that re- 
mained “in retirement; giving themselves 
to prayer for one another, and for a bles- 
sing upon this their labour. With regard 
to the judgment of the majority, they a- 
greed that, in speculative things, cach 
could only submit so far as his judgment 
should be convinced; and that, in every 
practical point, each would submit, so far 
as he could, without wounding his con- 
science. Farther than this, they maintain- 
ed, a Christian could not submit to any 
man or number of men upon,earth ; either 
to council, bishop, or convocation... 
this was that grand principle of private 
judgment on which all the reformers pro- 
ceeded. * Every man must judge for him- 
self; because every man must, give ‘ah ac- 
count fer himself to God.’ But this prin- 
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ciple, if followed to its full extent, is as 
unsafe and as untenable as the opposite ex- 
treme of the Romanists. The design of 
this meeting was to consider what to teach, 
how to teach, and what to do; in other 
words, how to regulate their doctrines, 
discipline, and practice. Here, therefore, 
it will be convenient to present a connected 
account of each.” Vol. II. pp. 164, 165. 


“‘ The power, which I have,” said 
Wesley, ‘‘ I never sought.” But his 
biographer says, “‘ however he may 
have deceived himself, the love of 
power was the ruling passion in his 
mind.” ‘The societies, the time and 
place of their meetings, and the ad- 
mission or expulsion of their mem- 
bers, were wholly under his direction. 
The people wished to subscribe, and 
were allowed. ‘The collection of the 
money required stewards, and stew- 
ards were appointed. His authority 
over the lay-preachers, and over the 
Conference, also originated in himself. 
The first of the preachers offercd 
“to serve him as sons,” as he 
should direct. The case continued 
the same when their number increa- 
sed. ‘‘ They,” said he, “ did not de- 
sire the meeting,” (of Conference,) 
“ but I did, knowing, that in a mul- 
titude of counsellors there is safety.” 


‘¢ Jn reference to himself, as the person 
in whom the whole and sole authority was 
vested, Wesley called his preachers by the 
name of helpers; and designated as assist- 
ants those among them who, for the duties 
which they discharge, have since been de- 
nominated superintendents. It soon be- 
came expedient to divide the country into 
circuits. There were, in the year 1749, 
twenty in England, two in Wales, two in 
Scotland, and seven in Ireland. In 179], 
the year of Mr Wesley’s death, they had 
increased to seventy-two in England, three 
in Wales, seven in Scotland, and twenty- 
eight in Ireland. Every circuit had a cer- 
tain number of preachers appointed to it, 
more or Jess, according to its extent, under 
an assistant, whose office it was to admit or 
expel members, take lists of the societies at 
Easter, hold quarterly meetings, visit the 
classes quarterly, keep watch-nights and 
love-feasts, superintend the other preach- 
ers, and regulate the whole business of the 
circuit, spiritual and temporal.” 

ol II, p. 201. 


“ The rules of a helper are strikingly 
characteristic of Wesley, both in their man- 
ner and their spirit. 

“¢]. Be diligent. Never be unem- 
ployed a moment: never be triflingly em- 
ployed. Never while away time; neither 
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spend any more time at any place than is 
strictly necessary. 

* 2. Be serious. Let your motto be, 
Holiness to the |.érd. Avoid all lightness, 
jesting, and foolish talking. 

3, Converse sparingly and cautious. 
ly with women ; particularly with young 
women in private. 

“ ¢4. Take no step towards marriage 
without first acquainting us with your de- 
sign. 

** 5. Believe evil of no one; unless you 
see it done, take heed how you credit it. 
Put the best construction on every thing : 
you know the judge is always supposed to 
be on the prisoner’s side. 

“© 6, Speak evil of no one; else your 
word, especially, would eat as doth a can- 
ker. Keep your thoughts within your own 
breast, till you come to the person concern- 


“6 ¢ 7, Tell every one what you think 
wrong in him, and that plainly, and as 
soon a3 may be, else it will fester in your 
heart. Make all haste to cast the fire out 
of your bosom. 

* ¢ 8. Do not affect the gentleman. You 
have no more to do with this character than 
with that of a dancing-master. A preach- 
er of the gospel is the servant of all. 

*¢¢ 9. Be ashamed of nothing but sin; 
not of fetching wood (if time permit) or of 
drawing water; not of cleaning your own 
shoes, or your neighbour's. 

«© ¢ 10. Be punctual. Do every thing 
exactly at the time: and, in general, do 
not mend our rules, but kecp them; not 
for wrath, but for conscience sake. 

**©¢ ]]. You have nothing to do but to 
save souls. Therefore spend and be spent 
in this work. And go always, not only to 
those who want you, but to those who want 
you most, 

#6 ¢}2. Act in all things, not according 
to your own will, but as a son in the gos 
pel. As such, it is your part to employ 
your time in the manner which we direct ; 
partly in preaching and visiting the flock 
from house to house; partly in reading, 
meditation, and prayer. Above all, if you 
labour with us m our Lord’s vineyard, it 
is needful that you should do that part of 
the work which we adyise, at those times 
and places which we judge most for his 
glory.” Vol. II, pp. 202-204. 


The preachers were restrained by 
the Conference from entering into 
trade,—from publishing any thing in 
verse or prose till it was corrected and 
sanctioned by Wesley, and from mak- 
ing or vending drops, pills, balsams, 
or medicines of any kind. ‘They were 
not to preach oftener than twice on a 
weck-day, or three times on the Sab- 


bath ; and they were advised to begin 
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and end precisely at the time 
pointed. An itinerant was previously 
exercised as a local preacher, and some 
remained contentedly in that hum- 
bler office. 

The leaders of classes are to Me- 
thodism, what the non-commissioned 
officers are in an army. A leader was 
appointed by the assistant, convened 
the members of the class weekly, vi- 
sited those who absented themselves, 
and received the contributions of the 
class. “The men, the women, the 
married, and the single, met also in 
separate bands, at least once a week, 
to confess their faults to each other. 
Unreserved openness was required ; 
and such questions as these were ask- 
ed—What known sin have you com- 
mitted since our last meeting? What 
temptations have you met with ? How 
was you delivered? What have you 
thought, said, or done, of which you 
doubt whether it be sin or not? ‘ It 
is marvellous,” says Southey, ‘ that 
any man should have permitted his 
wife, or daughter, to enter into these 
bands, where it is not possible for in- 
nocence to escape contamination.” The 
Select Society, or band, composed of 
those only “‘ who continually walked 
in the light of God’s countenance, 
having fellowship with the Father, 
and the Son,” as well as the “ night- 
watch,” were also objectionable insti- 
tutions. ‘The night-watch originated 
with the reclaimed colliers of Kings- 
wood, who transferred their late se- 
dcrunts at the ale-house to the school- 
house, and spent them in praying and 
singing hymns. They were appoint- 
ed to be held once a month, near the 
time of the full moon. “ He also ap- 
pointed three love-feasts in a quarter ; 
one for the men, a second for the wo- 
men, and a third for both together, 
‘that we might together eat bread,’ 
he says,’ * as the ancient Christians 
did, with gladness and singleness of 
heart.’ A travelling preacher presides 
at these meetings ; any one who choos- 
es may speak ; and the time is chiefly 
employed in’ relating what they call 
their Christian experience.” Wesley 
complained the of family re- 
ligion among his people, not reflect- 
ing, it seems, that his class-meetings, 
band-meetings, love-fcasts, and mid- 
night assemblies, were calculated to 
take away both the time and the in- 
clination for its exercise. He took 


care that every new chapel should be 
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settled upon the Methodist plan, in 
order that he might preserve his own 
influence, and insure the continuance 
of itinerant preaching. A collection 
of hymns, composed chiefly by Charles, 
was published for the use of the So- 
ciety, and he prided himself upon the 
singing in his meeting-houses. The 
preachers were forbidden to introduce 
any hymns of their own composing ; 
in other on they had great lati- 
tude allowed them. “ The service 
was not long: Wesley generally con- 
cluded it within-the hour.” 

Whitefield preceded Wesley in 
Scotland, and it is well known what 
wonderful effects were produced by 
his preaching, especially at Cambus- 
lang and Kilsyth. But Wesley could 
make no impression. ‘“‘ I admire the 
people,” he said, * so decent, so seri- 
ous, and so perfectly unconcerned.” 
Thomas Taylor, a preacher, was ap- 
pointed to Glasgow. He had previ- 
ously been employed in Wales, where 
he had suffered much fatigue, and 
been exposed to some danger; but 
found his new situation, which he de- 
scribes with much characteristic so- 
lemnity, still more discouraging than 
any thing he had hitherto experien- 
ced. 


*¢ There were no Methodists here, no 
place of entertainment, no place to preach 
in, no friend with whom to communicate ; 
it was a hard winter, and he was in a strange 
land. Having, however, taken a lodging, 
he gave out that he should preach on the 
Green. A table was carried to the place, 
and, going there at the appointed time, he 
found—two barbers’ boys and two old wo- 
men waiting. ‘ My very soul,’ he says, 
‘ sunk within me. I had travelled by land 
and by water near six hundred miles to this 
place, and behold my congregation ! None 
but they who have experienced it can tell 
what a task it is to stand out in the open 
air to preach to nobody, especially in such 
a place as G w!’ Nevertheless, he 
mounted his table, and began to sing ; the 
singing he had entirely to himself; but 

rseverance brought about him some two 

ndred poor people ; and continuing, day 
after day, he collected at last large au- 
diences. One evening, the largest congre- 
gution that he had ever seen was assem-~- 
bled ; his table was too Jow; and, even 
when a chair was placed, upon it, the ros- 
trum was still not. sufficiently elevated for 
the multitudes who surrounded him; 50 


mounted a high wall, and cried 
u 


sloud,—‘ The hour is coming, and now is, 
when the dead shall hear the yoice of the 
Son of God, and they that hear shall live * 
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They were still as the dead ; and he con- 
ceived great hope, from the profound atten- 
tion with which they listened: but, when 
he had done, he says, ‘ they made a lane 
for me to walk through the huge multi- 
tude, while they stood staring at me, but 
no one said, Where dwellest thou ?” 

«« This reception brought with it double 
mortification—to the body as well as the 
mind. An itinerant always counted upon 
the hospitality of his flock, and stood, in- 
deed, in need of it. Taylor had every 
thing to pay for: his room, fire, and at- 
tendance cost him three shillings per week ; 
his fare was poor in proportion to his lodg- 
ing; and, to keep up his credit with his 
landlady, he often committed the pious 
fraud of dressing himself as if he were go- 
ing out to dinner, and, after a dry walk, 
returned home hungry. He never, in all 
the rest of his life, kept so many fast days. 
Ife sold his horse : this resource, however, 
could not maintain him long; and, in the 
midst of his distress, a demand wes made 
upon him by one of his hearers, which was 
not likely to give him a favourable opinion 
of the national character. This man, per- 
ceiving that Taylor was a bad singer, and 
frequently embarrassed by being obliged 
to sing the Scotch version, (because the 
people knew nothing of the Methodist 
hymns,) offered his services to act as pre- 


centor, and lead off the psalms. This did. 


excellently well, till he brought ‘in a bill of 
thirteen and fourpence for his work, which 
was just fourpence a time. The poor 
preacher paid the demand, and dismissed 
him and the Scotch psalms together. ‘Tay- 
lor’s perseverance was not, however, whol- 
ly lost. Some dissenters from the kirk 
were then building what is called in Glas- 
gow a Kirk of Relief, for the purpose of 
choosing their own minister. One of the 
leading men had become intimate with him, 
and ofiered to secure him a majority of the 
voters. ‘This was no ordinary temptation : 
comfort, honour, and credit, with L. 140 
a-year, in exchange for hunger and con- 
tempt: but there was honour also on the 
other side. The preacher, though he was 
alone in Glasgow, belonged to a well-or- 
ganized and increasiag society, where he 
had all the encouragement of co-operation, 
friendship, sympathy, and applause. He 
rejected the offer ; and, before the spring, 
he formed a regular society of about forty 
persons, who procured a place to meet in, 
and furnished it with a pulpit and seats. 
When they had thus housed him, they be- 
gan to inquire how he was maintained, if 
he had an estate, or what supplies from 
England. He then explained to them his 
own circumstances, and the manner in 
which the preachers were supported, by 
small contributions. This necessary part 
of the Methodist economy was cheerfully 
established among them; and, when he 
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departed, he left a certain provision for his 
successor, and a flock of seventy souls, 
But, even in this populous city, Wesley, 
upon his last visit to Scotland, when his 
venerable age alone might have made him 
an object of curiosity and reasonable won- 
der, attracted few hearers. ‘ The congre- 
gation,’ he says, * was miserably small, 
verifying what I had often heard before, 
that the Scotch dearly love the word of the 
Lord—on the Lord’s day. If I live to 
come again, I will take care to spend only 
the Lord’s day at Glasgow.’ 

Vol. II. pp. 252-255. 


We cannot accompany the preach- 
ers to Ireland, to America, or to the 
West Indies ; or give the details of 
the establishment of Methodism in 
these far distant and widely separated 
ala of the world; but before Wes- 

*y’s death, he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that his system had taken 
root in all these places. 

After a while, Charles Wesley 
ceased to itinerate, married, became a 
settled man, and was contented to 
perform the duties, and enjoy the 
comforts, of domestic life. John also 
married ; but it was previously agreed, 
that he should not preach one sermon, 
nor travel one mile the less on that 
account. The lady was a widow, with 
four children ; and she so tormented 
him by her outrageous jealousy, and 
abominable temper, that she deserves 
to be classed in a triad with Xantip- 
pe, and the wife of Job, as one of the 
three bad wives. Wesley, indeed, 
was neither so submissive as Socrates, 
nor so patient asthe man of Uz. And 
after a period spent in discord, she 
left him, no more to return. On this 
event, he says, in his journal, ‘‘ Non 
eam reliqui, non dimist, non revocabo. 
I did not forsake her, I did not dis- 
miss her, I will not recall her.” 

It is natural to suppose that Wes- 
ley would be involved in controversy. 
He, indeed, provoked a host of oppo- 
nents, the most formidable of whom 
were Warburton and Toplady ; but 
he had also some powerful assistants. 
The leaders and the mob chose differ- 
ent sides. Whitefield and Wesley 
differed about the doctrines of the 
Gospel, the former adhering to those 
of Calvin, and the latter to those of 
Arminius ; and thus arose the division 
of the Methodists into Calvinistic and 
Arminian. Lady Huntingdon, who, 
on the death of her husband, devoted 
her income to the establishment of 
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schools and chapels, is generally re- 
garded as the head of the Calvinistic 
branch. Mr Fletcher, a native of 
Swisserland, sided with Wesley, and 
became, by his preaching and writ- 
ings, one of the main supporters of 
his cause. 


In 1784, Wesley arrogated to hime 


self the Episcopal power, and obtain- 
ed the settlement of the Conference 
on a legal foundation. An hundred 
preachers of his own connection were 
nominated to constitute this body, and 
provision was made to continue its 
succession, and preserve its identity. 
They were to assemble ycarly at Lon- 
don, Bristol, or Leeds, or any other 
place they pelgnt be pleased to ap- 
point ; and had power to administer 
all the affairs of the Methodist con- 
nection. Having thus settled matters, 
he declared he had no cares, no anx- 
iecti¢s, no sorrows. His manner of 
life was favourable for longevity, and 
he was blessed with a vigorous con- 
stitution and a cheerful temper. “ I 
commonly read on horseback,” said 
he, “ having other employment at 
other times.” And in this way he 
studied history, poetry, and philoso- 
phy. In his seyenty-second year, and 
soon after a painful operation, he ex- 
claimed, “* How is this that I find 
just the same strength as I did thirty 
years ago?” He felt no decay in writ- 
ing sermons, and believed he did it as 
well as ever. But upon his eighty- 
sixth birth-day, he said, “ I now find 
that I grow old ;” and complained 
that his sight, strength, and memory, 
had decayed. On the 17th of Febru- 
ary he caught cold after preaching, 
which increased to fever, and proved 
futal on the 2d of March, being the 
88th year of his life. He gave orders 
that ss should be buried in woollen, 
aud at the desire of many of his 
friends his body was carried to the 
chapel in London, and there lay im a 
kind of state. ‘The crowds that flock- 
ed to see him were so great, that it 
became prudent to accelerate the fu- 
neral to prevent accidents. 

Wesley's doctrine of “‘ sinless per- 
fection” has been repeatedly alluded 
to in the course of the preceding sum- 
mary. This, with his notions of 
“* full assurance,” was the most dan- 
gerous of his opinions. He exhorted 
his disciples to insist, with all bold- 
ness, at all times, and in all places, 
on the New Birth and Justification 

1 


by Faith. In Adam he maintained 

all died. “‘ From that time every man 

who is born into the world bears the 

image of the Devil, in pride and self- 

will,—the image of the beast in sen- 

sual appetites and desires ;” and in 

consequence inherits, as his portion, 

* error, guilt, sorrow, fear, pain, dis. 

ease, and death.” Hence, the neces. 

sity of the new birth,—a metaphor 

which he pursued through all its 

bearings with a wantonness of ill-di- 

rected fancy. Faith he described 

** the eye of the new born soul, where- 

by every true believer ‘ seeth Him 

who is invisible ’—the ear of the soul, 

whereby the sinner ‘ hears the voice 
of the Son of God, and lives’—the 
palate of the soul, whereby a believer 
* tastes the good word and the powers 
of the mat to come ’—the feeling of 
the soul, whereby he feels ‘ the love 
of God shed abroad in his heart.’ It 
is the internal evidence of Christiani- 
ty—a perpetual revelation equally 
strong, equally new through all cen- 
turies which have elapsed since the 
incarnation, and passing now, even as 
it has done from the beginning, di- 
rectly from God, into the believing 
soul.” Faith implies besides, “ a sure 
and firm confidence in the individual 
believer, that Christ died for his sins, 
loved him, and gave his life for him.” 
Repentance, indeed, is previously im- 
parted ; but it signifies nothing more 
** than a deep sense of the want ofall 
good, and the presence of all evil.” 
Perfection he defined to be “ a con- 
stant communion with God, which 
fills the heart with humble love.” 
“* Why, Mr Wesley,” said Bishop 
Gibson to him, “ if this is what you 
mean by perfection, who can be a- 
gainst it?” ‘* The true Gospel,” 
said he, “ touches the very edge both 
of Calvinism and Antinomianism ;” 
and many of his associates and follow- 
ers fell into both. He believed in a 
chain of beings—from an atom of un- 
orginized matter to the highest of 
archangels. His notions of diabolical 
agency were very extensive—he im- 
puted to it disease, bodily hurts, 
storms and earthquakes, night-mare, 
epilepsy, and madness. A belief in 
witcheratt maturally followed from 
these premises. He thought the day 
of j t would last several thou- 
sand years ; he considered the evils to 
which the brute creation are subject 
as the Consequence of the Fall ; and 
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was of opinion that every animal 
might Pag will not,” 
he said, ** quarrel with any of you 
about any opinion ; only see that your 
heart be right towards God.” He 
was subject to an excessive credulity, 
many instances of which are recorded 
by his biographers. 


“ He accredited and repeated stories of 
apparitions, and witchcraft, and possession, 
so silly, as well as monstrous, that they 
might have nauseated the coarsest appetite 
for wonder; this, too, when the belief on 
his part was purely gratuitous, and no mo- 
tive can be assigned for it, except the plea- 
sure of believing. ‘The state of mind is 
more intelligible, which made him ascribe 
a supernatural importance to the incidents 
that befel him, whether merely accidental, 
or produced by any effort of his own. 
Strong fancy, and strong prepossession, may 
explain this, without ascribing too much to 
the sense of his own importance. If he 
escaped from storms at sea, it appeared to 
him that the tempest abated, and the 
waves fell, because his prayers were heard. 
If he was endangered in travelling, he was 
persuaded that angels, both evil and good, 
had a large share in the transaction. * The 
old murderer,” he says, ‘ is testrained from 
hurting me, but he has power over my 
horses.’ A panic seized the people, in a 
crowded meeting, while he was preaching 
upon the slave trade: it could not be ac- 
counted for, he thought, without suppos- 
ing some preternatural influence: ‘ Satan 
fought, lest his kingdom should be deliver- 
ed up.’ If, in riding over the mountains 
in Westmorland, he sees rain behind him 
and before, and yet escapes between the 
showers, the natural. circumstance appears 
to him to be an especial interference in his 
favour. Preaching in the open air, he is 
chilled, and the sun suddenly comes forth 
to warm him : the heat becomies too power- 
ful, and forthwith a ¢loud is interposed. 
So, too, at Durham, when the stn. shone 
with such force upon his head, that he was 
scarcely able to speak, ‘ I patised a little,’ 
he says, ‘and, esired God, would, provide 
me a covering, if it was for his.glory, In 
a moment it was done ; 2 cloud covered 
the gun, “which troubled, me no. more. 
Ought voluntary humility to conceal this 
palpable’ proof, that God still heareth the 
ae At another time the sun, while 

e was officiating, shone full’ in his face, 
but it was no inconvenience ; nor were his 


eyes more dazzled, than if it had been 


der the,earth.. ..Labouring under indispo- 


sition, wlien he was. about toe administer the 


sacrament, the thaught, he says, came in- 
to his mind, why, should he not, apply to 
Ged at the beginning, rather, then.the,end 
of an illness ?? He did so, and found im- 
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mediate relief. By an effort of faith he 
could rid himself of the toothache: and 
more than once, when his horse fell lame, 
and there was no other remedy, the same 
application was found effectual. * Some,’ 
he observes, ‘ will esteem this a most not- 
able instance of enthusiasm: be it so or 
not, I aver the plain fact.’ ” 


Vol. II. pp. 413, 414. 


Wesley left no property but the 
current editions and the copyright of 


his works, (we wish Mr Southey had 
furnished a list of them,) and this he 
bequeathed to the use of the connec 
tion, after his debts were paid. At 
his death, his preachers in the British 
dominions amounted to 318—in the 
United States to 198—the number of 
members in the former was 76,968, 
and in the latter 57,621. 

** Such was the life, and such the 
labours, of John Wesley, a man of 
great views, great energy, and great 
virtues,” but obviously beset by some 
weaknesses, and studious of much 
singularity. We have already expres- 
sed our opinion respecting the man- 
ner in which the worthy | Aven has 
executed his task; and we do not 
choose to risk one respecting the 
effects of Methodism upon the esta- 
blished church, or society at large. 
We think it enough to have given a 
fair representation of the volumes 
which record the history of its “ rise 
and progress,” leaving our readers 
wholly at liberty to espouse whatever 
side they please of the controversy, 
which we observe they have already 
aes ; or, like ourselves, to stand 

y as spectators of the combat. 


—— 
A RHAPSODY-< 
Rhymes the rudder are of verses, 
With which, like ships, they steer their course. 
on wi Lludibras. 
O THERE are thoughts that sweep 
Like shadows flying o’er a field.of corn, 
Like lights and shades before. the driv- 


ing wind 

O'er the broad bosom, of the Ochills 
re 

These are the robes Poetic souls have 
‘Shifting their drapery, ever wild and 

‘Nor teck they how the world may hold 


Those fantasies of every form and hue 
With whieh tlicy garlands weave, far from 
the vulgar crew. 
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These be it mine to follow—like the bee 
Sipping from every bud and mountain 
flower— 
Where’er the wings of ine do carry me, 
O’er hill, o’er dale, through sunshine, 
and through shower— 
Where rolls the ocean, where the storm- 


beat tower 
Frowns on the cliff, or where the rivu- 
let’s maze 


Melodiously encircles grove and bower ; 
No matter where my roving spirit 
strays, 


If Nature still be there, and Fancy’s living 


rays. 


No theme proposed or thought of, on 
my flight 


Abroad I launch into the boundless air, 


I feel my pinions shivering with delight, 

Moved by the Zephyrs bland that win- 
now there— 

Heaven all serene above, Earth bright 
and fair 

Below; under mine eye a dazzling 
stream 

Ripples around its dry white stones, to 
where 

A wood enfolds it from the noon-day 
beam— 


I follow its sunk course, and lay me down 


and dream. 


Green is the fairy turf on which I rest, 

And oak trees wave their chequering 
light around— 

Forth from the depth of shades, a maid- 
en drest 

Tn huntress guise, steps out, with bus- 
kins bound, 

Her laughing face somewhat with toil 
embrown’d— 

Say, — you seen (quoth she) the deer 

I chased, 


For this way fled he from my questing 
hound 
Scarce waiting my reply, she onward 


pac 
And darker gloomed the wood which late 


her path had graced. 

With that from every bough there tril- 

the voice 

Of birds innumerous, varying their quick 
notes, 

And sunbeams bursting in awoke their 
oys, 

Thacane wide melody around me floats, 

The mingled concord of a thousand 
throats : 

I closed mine eyes in ecstacy, but ceused 

Th’ aerial minstrelsy at once, when goats 

Browzing appeared before me on the 
breast 


Of precipice that o’er that forest reared its 


crest. 


A cave in that rock opened, with a stone 
Smooth worn beside it, as an ancient seat, 


Rhapoody- [Novy, 


On which, beneath the wild ash Waving 


lone 
ene whoso sought shelter from the 
t 


Might there find solace and a calm re. 


treat— 
From the cave’s mouth an old man is. 
sued slow, 
And sate him down, and of the herbs 
did eat, 
Which from his stores he brought, nor 
needed go 
For drink, for at his feet the stream did 
y freshly flow. 
_ Vanish at one quick twinkling, wood 
and stream, 
For that old man has waved his magic 
wand, 
(His white beard shines and passes in the 
gleam :) 


Now, on an open plain I seem to stand, 

ae 7 fair castle rules the subject 

Built on the height—down falls its pas- 
sage bridge— 

For sounds a horn, and lo! its gates ex- 
pand— 

Ladies and knights wind down the moun- 
tain ridge, 


And champions pricking forth with knight- 


ly privilege, 
Meet on the field of arms—the shivered 


spears 

Clashing against the shields—the men 
unhorsed, 

The horses running wild,—a thousand 
fears 

In tender bosoms beating—thus they 
coursed 

And tourneyed, till who plainly had the 

worst 

Are borne away unhonoured, and one 
youth, 

The chosen champion, who the rest has 
forced 

To yield the palm of beauty and of truth 


To his bright maid, kneels dowa, and dear 


in sooth. 


O poets old forgive, if from your lays 

These ol fog snatches my preluding 
strain 

Have formed, how weak and barren of 
all praise, 

Compared with your immortal things, 
which vain 

I strive to imitate—and so profane 

The glories of your verse, with creeping 
style 

That feebly labours your height to at- 
tain,—- 

Upon that summit bright ye sit, and 
smile 


At my poor tottering pace, so lame, and low, 


and vile! 
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Yet often on my soul, in life’s long day, 
Have flashed the glorious gleams of 


poesy, 
Tho’ clouds have intercepted quick their 


ray, 
And wrapt me in thick gloom, from 
which to flee, 


My spirit scarce availed me. Could I 


see 
That light for ever, it would guide me 
on 
Through this vain mask of life, where 
scarce for me 
Is left a part to act, till all is gone 
For ever from my eyes, and action there is 
none. 


This world how full of beauty, where 
the heart 

May find a resting- place, and it may 
rest 

Without a pang or care, like bird whose 

Has, amid leaves sweet gleaming, form'd 
a nest! 

O could my spirit, ever on the breast 

Of Nature, fix its dwelling, as a child 

Clings to its mother’s bosom, all that’s 
best 

On earth were then my portion, and ex- 
iled 

For ever from my soul, whatever has de- 

filed ! 


Innocence, Nature, Poesy—ye are 

The graces of man’s spirit, led by you 

It rises above every inward jar, 

And prunes its wings delighted, by the 
dew 

Of love refreshed, which doth its thoughts 
imbue— 

What is this world of toil, through 
which we drive, 

lmperious passions, fantasies untrue ? 

Could we possess our souls, how much 


alive 
Were then our better life, how little should 
we strive ! 
O what minds have appeared and pas- 
sed along 
This theatre of earth—what thoughts 
divine 


It has awakened—thoughts that glow in 
song 
Or haply "that could never cross the line 


On the Proof of Miracles. 


As on one greater day will yet befall, 
When all that ever breathed shall, at the 


~ sound 
Of trumpet, gather the high seat around, 
Where judgment will be given ;—O not 
alone 
Would evil from its folds and hidden 
bound 
Break forth, but things more glorious 
than have known 
The light of day, or in the world’s proud 
front have shone : 


Dreams of poetic skyey grain, which 
words 
Could ne’er embody—thoughts of moral 


good, 
Of holiness, to which no form affords 
Expression—(howe’er loftily endued 
By school or church with title, oftener 
feud 
Than faith administering)—love, and 


peace, 

And joy, tricked out in gracious beams, 
bedewed 

With all the beauty which doth never 


cease 
To rise from earth to heaven, like steaming 
sacrifice. 


ON THE OPINION OF THE LATE MR 
PLAYFAIR RESPECTING THE PROOF 
OF MIRACLES. 


WeE have been led into this subject 
by the following paragraphs, which 
we quote from the letter of a very able 
correspondent :—= 

Epiror,—lI have just read 
the paper of Philotheus—‘ On the 
Proot of Miracles,’—which does equal 
honour to his talents and principles. 
His views of this important funda- 
mental argument are stated with very 
considerable terseness and precision, 
and indicate a mind superior to slav- 
ish imitation, and very capable of 
forming its own determinations on 

nds and for reasons peculiar to it- 
self. My present object is not to 
controvert a single position of Philo- 
theus. With an exception or two of 
a trifling nature, regarding rather the 


Of the pure soul that formed them—its form than the substance of his state- 


confine 
Girdling them in, as all unfit to meet 
The ruffian air, or in the glare to shine 
Of wit or verse, however smooth and 
sweet— 
The secret things of heaven have in the 
heart their seat ! 


Were the true revelation made of all 

That men have thought since they have 
skimmed the ground, 

VOL, Vir. 


ment, I coincide entirely with all he 
has said on the subject. But differ- 
ent minds view the same argument or 
roposition through different media. 
What appears conclusive to one man’s 
understanding may assume a very 
different aspect when subjected to the 
scrutiny of another mind familiarized 
with different trains of association, 
and habituated to other forms of rea- 
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soning and demonstration. The sub- 
ject of Miracles, notwithstanding all 
that Campbell, Douglas, Farmer, and 
others, have so well and ably written 
concerning it, is by no means exhaust- 
ed. Campbell’s answer to Hume was, 
indeed, regarded, at the time of its 
first appearance, and even subsequent- 
ly, as an unanswerable refutation of 
the Essay on Miracles; and it has, 
accordingly, formed the nucleus of 
every work into which I have looked 
on the subject, and which has been 
given to the public posteriorly to the 
date of that elaborate, ingenious, and 
admirable piece of reasoning. But 
error, it seems, never dies. The 
boasted argument of Huine, with 
which Campbell had grappled so 
fiercely, appeared to be completely 
demolished, and no one thought of 
the matter farther than merely to 
mention, as a thing of course, about 
which there could be no controversy, 
that the sophism which had ‘ gra- 
velled’ a miracle-mongering Jesuit, * 
* of some parts and learning,’ among 
the cloisters of the Abbey of La Fléche, 
had been torn to shreds, and scattered, 
in derision, to the winds, by the un- 
sparing hand of the merciless Aber- 
donian. Yet, mirabile dictu! and 
just to prove that sophistry possesses 
a sort of immortality, forth issues the 
redoubted tome of La Place on the 
Doctrine of Probability, which, indi- 
rectly, but mischievously, affected to 
prove, by demonstration, that the 
truth of a miracle is a mathematical 
impossibility. We all remember the 
claborate, profound, and truly scienti- 
fic account given of that work in the 
Edinburgh Review, and we also re- 
member, with sorrow, the observations 
with which it concludes. But death 
has consecrated the fame of its amia- 
ble, and, in this instance at least, we 
hope mistaken, author; and, recol- 
lecting the many virtues that adorned 
his private character, and the great 
_ name which he has bequeathed asa 
legacy to his country, to be enrolled 
in the proudest page of her literary 
and scientific annals, I cannot find in 
my heart to 
admission of his faith in those terms 
which I would otherwise, without 

scruple, have applied to it. At all 


* Sce Hume’s Letter to Dr C 


on the publication of his book on Miracles, 
to that work. 
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speak of that ill-starred~ 


LNov. 


events, this book revived the contro- 
versy. In what I have to subjoin, I 
shall speak, in the first place, with 
reference to the pretended irrefragable 
argument of Hume; and, in the next 
place, I shall endeavour to show, that 
the argument drawn from the doc- 
trine of Probabilities is utterly hostile 
to the sceptical hypothesis, and ap- 
plies, with singular felicity, to the 
numerical expression of the value of a 
given aggregate of human testimony.” 


We would have continued here the 
argument of our ingenious correspond- 
ent, did we not feel it to bea more 
immediate duty to vindicate the me- 
mory of a great and good man from 
an aspersion which has been heedless- 
ly thrown upon him, and which, aris- 
ing at first from indiscreet zeal, has 
been continued of late in a much more 
violent form, from motives which we 
do not pretend to investigate. We 
mean the late Mr Piayratir, to whom 
our correspondent evidently alludes, 
as the paper in the Edinburgh Review 
to which he refers has always been 
ascribed him. We just look- 
ed into the passage in that paper up- 
on which all the outcry was raised, 
and—instead of being an insidious at- 
tack upon miracles as the foundation 
of religious belief—we find it to be a 
very sage exposition of Mr Hume's 
doctrine limited to the subjects of 
philosophy and of common life, in its 
application to which alone it is stated 
to be a sound doctrine. 


“‘ The first author, (says the re- 
viewer,) we believe, who stated fairly 
the connection between the evidence 
of testimony, and the evidence of ex- 

rience, was Hume, in his Essay on 

iracles, a work full of deep thought 
and enlarged views, and, if we do not 
stretch the principles so far as to in- 
terfere with the truths of religion, a- 
bounding in maxims of great use in 
the conduct of life, as _ as in the 
speculations of philosophy. 

Conformably to the con- 
tained in it, mn also to those in the 
essay now before us, if we would form 
some general rules for comparing the 
evidence derived from our experience 
of the course of nature with the evi- 
dence of testimony, we may consider 
physical phenomena as divided into 
two classes, the one comprehending 
all those, of which the course is known 


from experience, to be perfectly uni- 
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form; and the other comprehending 
those of which the course, though no 
doubt regulated by general laws, is 
not perfectly conformable to any law 
with which we are acquainted; so 
that the most general rule that we are 
enabled to give, admits of many ex- 
ceptions. The violation of the order 
of events among the phenomena of 
the former class, the suspension of 
gravity for example,—the deviation 
of any of the stars from their places, 
or their courses in the heavens, &c. 
these are facts, of which the impro- 
bability is so strong, that no testi- 
mony can prevail against it. It will 
always be more wonderful that the 
violation of such order should have 
taken place, than that any number of 
witnesses should be deceived them- 
selves, or should be disposed to de- 
ceive others. 

“‘ It is here very well worth attend- 
ing to, how much the extension of 
our knowledge tends to give us con- 
fidence in the continuance of the ge- 
neral laws of nature, and to increase 
the improbability of their violation. 
Suppose a man not at all versed in 
astronomy, who considers the moon 
merely as a luminous circle, that, with 
certain irregularities, goes round the 
earth from east to west nearly in twen- 
ty-four hours, rising once and setting 
once in that interval. Let this man 
be told, from some authority that he 
is accustomed to respect, that on a 
certain day it had been observed at 
London, that the moon did not set at 
all, but was visible above the horizon 
for twenty-four hours; there is little 
doubt that, after making some diffi- 
culty about it, he would come at last 
to be convinced of the truth of the 
assertion. In this he could not be 
accused of any extraordinary and ir- 
rational credulity. The experience 
he had of the uniform setting and 
rising of the moon was very limited, 
and the fact alleged might not appear 
to him more extraordinary, than ma- 
ny of the irregularities to which that 
luminary was subject. Let the same 
thing be told to an astronomer, in 
whose mind the rising and setting of 
the moon were necessarily connected 
with a vast number of other appear- 
ances ; who knew, for example, that 
the supposed fact could not have hap- 
pened, unless the moon had deviated 
exceedingly from that orbit in which 
it has always moved ; or the position 
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of the earth’s axis had suddenly chan- 
ged or the atmospherical refraction 

ad been increased to an extent that 
was never known. Any of all these 
events must have affected such a vast 
numberof others, that as no such thing 
was perceived, an incredible body of 
evidence is brought to ascertain the 
continuance of the moon in her regu- 
lar course. The barrier that gener- 
alization, and the explanation of cau- 
ses thus raises against credulity and 
superstition,—the way in which it 
the evidence of experience, 
is highly deserving of attention, and 
is likely to have a great influence on 
the future fortunes of the human 
race. 

** Against the unifurmity, there- 
fore. of‘such laws, it is impossible for 
testimony to prevail. But with those 
laws that are imperfectly known, and 
that admit of many exceptions, the 
vivlations are not so improbable, but 
that testimony may be sufficient to 
establish them. In our own time it 
has happened, that the testimony pro- 
duced in support of a set of extraor- 
dinary facts, has been confirmed by a 
scrupulous examination into the na- 
tural history of the facts themselves. 
When the stones, which were said to 
have fallen from the heavens, came to 
be chemically analyzed, they were 
found to have the same characters, 
and to consist of the same ingredients, 
nearly in the same proportions,” &c. 
** Here, therefore, we have a testimony 
confirmed, and rendered quite inde- 
pendent of our previous knowledge of 
the veracity of the witnesses. The 
truth of the descent of these stones on 
the evidence of testimony alone, would 
have been long before it gained entire 
credit, and scepticism with respect to 
it would have been just and philoso- 
phical. In certain states of their in- 
formation, men may, on good grounds, 
reject the truth altogether.” —L£din. 
Rev. Vol. xxiii. pp. 328-331. 

' We have no hesitation in saying, 
that all this admirable and luminous 
statement, in as far as religion is out 
of the question, (and the exception is 
distinctly made,) is perfectly correct, 
and coincides very nearly with the 
opinion of Philotheus, as it is detailed 
in our last number. We imagine that 
inquirer has got to the bottom of the 
uestion more either 
fr Hume or Mr Play 
practically coincides with the latter, 


ir,—but he 
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that is, he admits the truth of Mr 
Hume's dilemma to hold, in by 
far the most numerous cases, unless 
where the probability of the miracle 
can be shown. But no such proba- 
bility can be shown, except in the 
case of a beneficent religion. A mi- 
racle for no pu or a bad purpose, 
is the most improbable thing in 
the world; and we are of the opi- 
nion of Mr Hume and Mr Playfair, 
that all the testimony in the world 
could not prove it. Suppose the 


Christian Religion were a tissue of 


wickedness and absurdity like the su- 
perstitions of the Hindus, would it be 
possible to prove the truth of the mi- 
racles wrought in evidence of it? 
Certainly not. But being the religion 
that it is, nothing can be more pro- 
bable, than that it was introduced in- 
to the world in a miraculous manner. 
The probability of the miracles being 
once established, then all the evidence 
which goes to prove them has its ef- 
fect upon the mind, like the evidence 
for any other facts ;—but were the re- 
ligion which they support utterly a- 
bominable in itself, then we main- 
tain, that it would be impossible to 
iveany creditto them. Mr Playfair, 
owever, excludes the subject of reli- 
gion altogether, and is merely speake 
ing of violations of the laws of nature 
with a reference to philosophy and 
the conduct of life, and he is quite 
right in saying, that where the laws 
of nature are distinctly established, 
the evidence for any violation of them 
ought never once to be looked at. 
This applies very accurately to all sto- 
ries in profane history which speak 
of such violations,;—and to all the 
foolish stories of witches and ghosts 
which once prevailed, to the great an- 
noyance of men in common life. Here 
an argument such as Mr Hume’s is a 
very convenient one. The facts are 
utterly incredible, and, therefore, the, 
evidence which supports them is not 
so much as to be examined. It may 
be very curious and very staggering, 
—but still it is much more probable 
that it should be false, than that the 
events should be true. If there is 
no probability to be found for mira- 
cles in such circumstances, the evi- 
dence which details them ought never 
to be inquired into. 
We certainly wish that Mr Playfair 
had stated more fully the limitation 
of his doctrine, as 


not limit it in that manner, and we 
know, that Mr Playfair regretted his 
not having done so. We had not the 
honour of being very intimately ac- 
quainted with that amiable and en- 
lightened man, but we shall ever con- 
sider it as a fortunate circumstance 
that we happened to call on him a few 
days after the outcry was first raised 
against his doctrine, when he imme- 
diately entered upon the subject with 
that simplicity and candour for which 
he was so eminent. He stated, that 
he regretted having 
been misunderstood, which he had 
not thought possible, as there was 
not the slightest appearance of an in- 
sidious sneer against religion in all 
his paper, and as he truly and sin- 
enithy was thinking solely of physical 
events, without any reference to re- 
ligion. He wished, he said, that he 
had been more explicit, since the mis- 
take had taken place, as he could very 
easily have shown, that there must be 
a moral probability for all such mira- 
cles as are credible, and, if they want 
this, he then maintained that he 
was correct in his position, that no 
testimony could prove them.* We 


* I cannot possibly be mistaken as to 
the substance of the conversation above al- 
luded to, as it made a great impression up- 
on me, though, at this distance of time, 
I may be unable to state the precise words. 
It was in the year 1814, a week or two af- 
ter the publication of the paper in ques- 
tion, that it took place. Mr Playfair bim- 
self opened the subject, and seemed very 
anxious that the misapprehension which 
had gone abroad should be removed. He 
said a hasty and inconsiderate attack had 
been made upon him, which, he thought, 
no one who candidly weighed the whole 
drift of his paper would ever have been be- 
trayed into. He conceived it to be quite 
plain, that, in that speculation, he was 0c- 
cupied solely with reasonings that had no 
reference to religion at all, and the exce 
tion which he had made he had thought 
sufficiently explicit on that point. I re- 
member distinctly his then expressing his 
regret that he had not spoken more at 
large of the moral probability of reli- 
gious miracles, which, in his view of 
the question, was the circumstance upon 
which their evidence mainly rested. 
This, he said, he could very easily have 
done, but that the scope of his argu- 
ment did not lead him into that consi- 
deration. 1 recollect farther, that he said 
he thought of going to Sir Henry Mon- 


r Hume did. creiff, and making the same explanation to 
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are ourselves very much of the same 
opinion,—an opinion which, if it is 
not sound, is certainly quite innocent, 
and is not, we think, such as will jus- 
tify any one for saying of the person 
who holds it, supposing him to be a 
clergyman,, that he is “ laying aside 
his gown and sneering at miracles !” 


DIALOGUES ON NATURAL AND RE- 
VEALED RELIGION. 


Part III.—Ohbjections Answered. 


CLEANTHES now began to speak as 
follows: Your observations, Philo, 
have brought to my mind a reflection 
which I have often made on the un- 
expected and apparently unaccount- 
able effects produced by the study of 
natural philosophy on the minds of 
many ingenious inquirers in the pre- 
sent age. The views which the im- 
provements in that science have open- 
ed into the secrets of nature have been 
such, as one should suppose, excel- 
lently adapted to increase our admira- 
tion of the wisdom of God, and to 
place the proofs of his existence be- 
yond all possibility of dispute. In 
ancient times, the wisest among the 
philosophers, although without the ad- 
vantages which modern science has 
conferred, yet accumulated, from their 
observation of natural phenomena, 
proofs upon this point which no can- 
did mind could resist; how has it 
happened that the philosophers of the 
= age, surrounded on every 

and, and wherever they direct their 
inquiries, by “ confirmations strong 
as proofs of holy writ,” should yet, 
by a wonderful perversity of ingenui- 
ty, overlook them all; and while 
every discovery which they make is 
adding something to the august mag- 
nificence of the temple of nature,— 
why should they have become more 


him, but I do not know whether or not 
he did so. I have never heard of an ob- 
jection on religious grounds having been 
made to any other of Mr Playfair’s papers 
in the Edinburgh Review,—so that the 
charge against him comes at last to this, 
that he published in that Review many of 
the finest speculations on scientific subjects 
which have been written in our day,—a 
charge, to which, I suppose, there is no 
man of science in the British dominions, 
whether clergyman or layman, who would 
have any great aversion to plead ee 
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and more blind to the presence of that 
Almighty power which resides in the 
Holy of Holies? I am not disposed 
to think slightingly of philosophy, 
and I wish not to think B ines b 
of man ; but really these facts some- 
times discompose my admiration of 
the one, and my natural sympathy 
with the other, and [ am almost tempt- 
ed to join the cry of the bigots, and 
to say that philosophy is a forbid- 
den fruit, and that the absurd curio- 
sity of the human mind is ever work- 
ing its own misery and ruin. 

I can easily enter into your feelings 
upon this subject, replied Philo; at 
the same time, if it will help to recon- 
cile you to science and its votaries, I 
think it is not difficult to point out 
the causes of the singular anomaly 
which yon mention. ‘The more that 
science becomes extended, the more 
is it necessary that those who labour 
in it should confine their view to par- 
ticular departments ; and though in 
each of these the most striking in- 
stances of design may be discovered, 
yet while they are contemplated apart, 
and without a reference to the whole 
scheme of nature, they rather appear 
to be curious than great, and do not 
suggest any strong impression of the 
wisdom from which they originate. 
The ancient philosophers, who knew 
much less than the moderns of the 
minute instances of design discovered 
in every part of nature, were yet 
more in the habit of contemplating 
the system as a whole, and were 
therefore more likely to be impressed 
with the religious sentiments of reve- 
rence and admiration. 

You will remark, too, that the in- 
quiries of philosophy, as it has been 
improved by Lord Bacon, relate more 
to the methods by which things are 
accomplished, than to the designs 
which are had in view; in other 
words, the investigation of final causes 
has been banished from science, and 
the attention of the philosopher is li- 
mited to the investigation of the or- 
der of events, without inquiring into 
the contrivance from which it origi- 
nates. He takes the machine of na- 
ture to pieces,—he examines the man- 
ner in which its various movements 
are conducted,—and although, in the 
course of this employment, contriv- 
ance must constantly be suggested to 
him, yet his thoughts are solely di- 
to the visible appearances be- 
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fore him. If a man is occupied in 
examining the constitution of a watch, 
he will not be so apt to think of the 
watchmaker, as if he merely consider- 
ed it as an instrument designed for 
pointing out the hour. This is no 
reproach to the modern method of 
philosophizing, but only shews in 
what manner it may have accidentally 
contributed to the unfortunate result 
which you have noticed. 

There is another circumstance, too, 
which may have tended to disunite 
religion and philosophy. We are 
first taught the principles of reli- 
gion on the authority of revelation, 
and as they commonly seem to be 
sufficiently well grounded upon that 
foundation, we are apt to be in- 
different about any other. Philoso- 
phers, indeed, come but too often 
to entertain doubts of that ground 
of belief;—but so far from looking for 
any other, their views of religion are 
apt entirely to vanish from their 
minds when the authority of revela- 
tion has lost its hold. They can 
scarcely expect in any other princi- 
ples so imposing an aspect of reality, 
and when that system, which divines 
have exhausted all their learning and 
reasoning to support, seems to be 
giving way, they can seldom be pre- 
vailed on to look anywhere else for 
the traces of Deity. At first sight, 
too, the philosophy of nature appears 
at times to afford arguments against 
revelation, and, in so doing, it seems, 
at the same time, to loosen the foun- 
dations of religion in general. ‘Thus 
divines and siilesinbar occupy two 
partics in the world of letters, und al- 
though it is to be hoped there are 
many inquirers who do not belong ex- 
clusively to either side, but who bor- 
row lights from both, it is not to be 
wondered at, that the two ties 
should have been formed, and that no 
small animosity should prevail be- 
tween them. 

The superstitions of antiquity, on 
the other hand, could have no such 
evil influence on the religious senti- 
ments of philosophers: They never 
formed any very serious part of the 
principles of men of reflection, and 
while it was thought proper to treat 
them with public respect, nature was 
still the great book which the wise 
and the contemplative resorted to.. I 
know, Cleanthes, it is your opinion 
that it is a misfortune for mankind 
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that any other has ever been held 

to them. I am thankful that this on” 
nion is no sae mine. But you 
seem in ought, Pamphilus 
(continued Philo, turning to me, )— 
pray may I be favoured with the sub- 
ject of your meditations ? 

I have been considering (replied 1) 
to what extent your former arguments 
have carried us, and I cannot help 
thinking that you have made rather 
too large a leap from your premises to 
your conclusion. I will admit, if you 
will, that the traces of design are ir- 
resistibly suggested to us, when we 
contemplate the appearances of na- 
ture—I will even go as fur as you 
seem to wish, (though I am not quite 
sure but that it is somewhat too far, ) 
and say that, to our understanding, 
design is as apparent as the appear- 
ances themselves are to our senses. 
But, in order to reach the notion of 
Deity, we must not only discover de- 
sign, but mind: you seem to identify 
the two. I admit that our common 
idea of design regards it solely as an 
attribute of mind,—but may it not 
exist as a quality of nature, and be 
only one of the principles of things, 
and stand on the same footing with 
attraction, magnetism, electricity, or 
any of the other powers which seem 
to govern the universe ? 

I thought, Pamphilus, (replied Phi- 
lo,) that you had agreed with me 
in acknowledging, that those other 
powers, as you now call them, in imi- 
tation of the materialists, were only 
methods of operation, and that they 
could only justly be denominated 
powers, inasmuch as they supposed 
the previous exercise of volition. What 
do we call the phenomena of attrac- 
tion, of magnetism, or of electricity, 
except certain relative arrangements 
in the particles of matter >—and when 
we give the name of power to any of 
these operations, we only mean to say 
that there is a power by which they 
are carried on. In their regularity 
we read design ;—design, as you have 
owned, naturally suggests to us the 
notion of mind, and the only way in 
which mind acts is by volition: the 
only notion of cause and effect which 
we can form is volition and its con- 
sequences ;—all the operations of na- 
ture, therefore, appear to us effects, 
and we give the name of power to the 
agency which produces them. , 

I grant you, (said I,) Philo, all this 
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js very natural, but I do not see the 
proof on which its reality is establish- 
ed. You haye got design, but where 
js mind, volition, and all the other 
train of your deductions ? 

Well then, (said Philo,) if you will 
not give me mind and volition, I will 
deny those powers which you wish to 
palm upon me. [I say still that these 
are mere arrangements, and that they 
indicate nothing but design separate 
from the perceptions with which they 
affect the senses. Design, therefore, 
will be the only ner by which 
nature is regulated. 

Admit this, (said I,) and we have 
not yet found the oe Design 
upon this supposition will be merely 
a principle of nature, not an attribute 
of mind, and it is only an intelligent 
mind, not a principle of arrangement, 
which can be the object of any senti- 
ments of religion. 

However Cleanthes (replied Philo) 
may despise my sceptical tendencies, 
I cannot but think that they may 
at times lead to truth ; for instance, 
Pamphilus, all your present difficulty 
seems to arise from a mysterious ree 
verence which you have conceived for 
that thing which you are pleased to 
call mind, and which we sceptics 
sometimes treat with no very marked 
deference. Indeed, we have gone 
so far as to doubt of its existence. 
You who seem to understand it so 
well, must at least know what you 
mean when you speak of your own 
mind. But I suppose you will find, 
upon examination, that it is only its 
attributes of which you are conscious, 
or of which you know any thing; 
and the thinking substance itself will 
make but a very poor figure in your 
apprehension. 

No matter for that, (replied I,) I 
am still satisfied of its existence. 

You are conscious (replied Philo) 
of the existence of certain operations 
of thought and of action, which are 
connected together by fixed laws. This 
system or combination of operations 
you call yourself, or your mind. In 
its constitution, as well as in the great 
system of nature, you may trace the 
influence of design superior to your 
own, and what if this thing which 
you call the substance of mind, and 
which seems to you so admirable and 
divine, be nothing more than that ar- 
rangement and connection between 
your various faculties, which derives 


all its unity and dignity from bearing 
the stamp of an higher intelligence ? 
You may say then, if you will, that 
you have no idea of God, except as 
the designing principle of all exist- 
ence: mind owes its arrangement to 
this principle, as well as matter, and 
must be an object, therefore, of infe- 
rior reverence. 

Indeed, Philo, (said Cleanthes,) I 
cannot but be of Pamphilus’s opinion, 
that it is not the mere power of in- 
telligence which excites our religious 
sentiments, but our notion that there 
is some being in whom it resides, and 
whom we suppose as in some degree 
resembling ourselves in nature, though 
greatly beyond us in all perfection. 

I am of the same opinion, (said 
Philo,) and Pamphilus admits, that 
when we once reach the notion of de- 
sign, it is natural for us to suppose a 
mind, volition, and other attributes, 
but this he wants to have strictly de- 
monstrated. Here I have recourse to 
the defensive weapons of scepticism, 
and tell him that the notion of mind, 
as of a single undivided being, is 
greatly derived from the consistency 
and harmony observed among its opera- 
tions, and which, therefore, as well as 
the system of nature, supposes the ex- 
istence of superior intelligence. If, 
therefore, he will not at once admit 
mind from the observation of design, 
I tell him, that design is superior to 
mind, or is the principle of its consti- 
tution, and if this should seem paradox~ 
ical, it is only saying, in other words, 
that the divine intelligence is in its be- 
ing or essence of a loftier nature than 
mind, which, in strictness of speech, 
means only created mind. God may 
be only known to us as the principle 
of intelligence, but then it is very evi- 
dent, that this principle must be more 
essentially intelligent than any other 
intelligence,—and if our notion of 
substance or individuality of being, 
either in mind or matter, be derived, 
as I think probable, from that ob- 
served harmony and arrangement of 
parts, which indicates an unity of de- 
sign ; then, although we cannot class 
the divine nature under the common 


* This notion of design, or intention, 
forms a part of many complex ideas, which 
have occasioned much perplexity to Philo- 
sophers, and is, in truth, the ingredient 
which has imperceptibly the greatest weight 
in their composition. 
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notion of substance, for that would be 
to suppose, that it had arranged. and 


harmonized its own existence ; ‘and 


the exact notion of the Deity, ‘accord- 


ingly, ‘must entirely above’ our 
comprehension: ‘yet, ‘what’ ‘comes 
nearest itis mind; because mind ‘ex- 


hibits. intelligenee, and we may be 
very sure that there is nothing of sub- 
stance in the highest sense which does 
not belong to the Deity, if we mean 
by this word any thing separable from 
the constitution or arrangement of 
things created and systematized. 
But, indeed, we 
in getting too into metaphy- 
wise, perhaps, in Pamphilus to pus 
me beyond the limits of an humbler 
philosophy. | It would be well for us, 
in this great inquiry, to re in view 
the admirable caution Calvin, 
** Hance esse rectissimam Dei queren- 
di viam, et aptissimum ordinem : non 
ut audaci curiositate penetrare tente- 
mus ad excutiendam ejus essentiam 
que adoranda potius est quam scru- 
ulosius disquirenda : ut illum 
in suis operibus contemplemur, qui- 
bus se Png nobis familiarem- 
que reddit ac quodammodo commu- 
nicat.” If our understandings are 
satisfied, that design is as apparent 
in nature as any other appearance, 
we may admit, at once that the 
t fountain of all intelligence is at 
east a8 honourably situated as any of 
the streams which are derived from 
it; and if this mighty faculty seems 
to fall into the class of what are called 
natural, that is to say, unintelligent 
powers ; unless it be the attribute of 
a mind, and be associated with other 
attributes, then surely we may 
void even a contradiction) allow that 


there must be a Divine mind in which 


this intelligence resides, and which 
must be endowed also with all the at- 


tributes that are suitable to ‘the lofti-” 


ness of the conception. Admit. the 
infinite intelligence of the Deity, and 
every ot 
rit will follow in its train. 

You ‘will’ 


ensconced yourself behind 


way, conceive that there were such 
noble sayings in his terrific theology, ) 


it J should accuse you of ‘some of 


at tendency to mysticism, which 
was carried ‘to so great ‘an extent 


(to a- 


r perfection of mind or 


pardon me, however, 
Philo, said, T, even you have 

the formida-. 
ble shield of Calvin, (1 did not, by the 


[Nov. 


by Demea, in our former conver- 
sation. * You appearances 
of nature e the existence of de. 
sign. I ask ‘you, is this design an at- 
tribute of mind? ~ You reply, that 
we ‘naturally’ think so, because we 
know nothing of desigh except ‘in 
mind ; but then you say, it is some. 
thing: greater than mind, because 
mind is itself a system formed by de- 
sign. Ifthen the Deity is mind, all 
those objections which you formerly 
started against the anthropomorphism 
of Cleanthes, may be urged against 
the hypothesis; if he is more than 
mind, or of a nature as you say en- 
tirely above our are 
we not running into the mysticism of 
DemeaP 

I repeat again, ( replied Philo,) that 
all we directly read in nature is the 
existence of design or intelligence. 
This is a quality which I perfectly 
understand, because I find it existing 
in myself. In myself it exists along 
with other qualities, the combination 
and assemblage of which I call my 
mind, and as this is the only mode 
in which I can conceive its existence, 
I naturally speak of it in’ every in- 
stance as being an attribute of mind. 
However, ‘the intelligence which I 
discover in nature must exist in a 
mode of being different from my com- 
mon idea of mind ; ‘because the only 
species ‘of mind with’ which I am 
acquainted, is itself constituted or 
systématized, which cannot “be ‘the 
case with’ the divine rind. “The 
truth then, seems simply to be this, 
and it leads neither to: anthropomor- 
phism nor to mysticism. “L, discover 
the divitie intelligence. can only 
speak of intelligence as arising. in a 
mind; at the same ‘time .the 
cannot be’ of the same nature witht the 
human mind. If you ask me what is 
that supreme nature, I cannot inform 
ou,— much,.as want, 
1owever, When have disco vereg its 
all-pervading Wisdom. 


while ago that I should have some 
difficulty in satisfying myse, 


_* See Hume's Dialogues of Natural 
Religion. 


= 
=i. will only detain you on this par 
: i of the inquiry (replied 1) with an- 
other little puzzle, in which, althous 
| I firmly’ believe there is ,no ‘scrious 
difficulty, it be as well if we 
untavel it. You told me a little 
| 
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meant by mind. I now ask you, in re- 
turn, to satisfy yourself what is the ex- 
act meaning of design. Must not a plan 
or design consist, in the mind which 
conceives it, of various thoughts or 
ideas adjusted to each other? Do these 
then exist in this separate form in the 
Deity ? If they do, we again light up- 
on all the consequences of anthropo- 
* morphism. Or, if design in the Deity 
is different from design in the human 
mind, then how is it design? is it not 
something we know not what? and 
are we not talking mysticism, or, in 
other words, unintelligibly? The 
question was your own formerly, and 
1 have not yet heard it answered. 

It would indeed be absurd, Pam- 
philus, (he replied,) to affirm, that, 
upon subjects of this lofty nature, 
there cannot be started puzzles which 
are beyond the reach of the human un- 
derstanding. I surely will not pretend 
to give you an insight into the intelli- 
gence of the Deity, or explain to you 
either its mode of being or its manner 
of operation, All that I am acquaint- 
ed with are its effects. These speak to 
my mind the same language as the ef- 
fects of human intelligence. Perhaps 
the thoughts of every mind are arran- 
ged differently. Your intelligence 
may be something very different from 
mine, but its operations are similar. 
Or, when we talk of a division of 
thoughts, are we not borrowing our 
language from the material world, 
and speaking of the mind as if it were 
something extended? In short, every 
man has but a very obscure and rapid 
view of the operations of his own 
intellect ; however, in the effects 
which follow from them, he reads 
design with sufficient distinctness ; 
he discovers the same principle in the 
operations of other men; he finds it 

ikewise in the works of the Deity. 

Without going any farther (replied 
I) into points of so much abstruse- 
ness, you will yet permit me to hesi- 
tate before I give my assent to your 
assertion, that all the other perfections 
of mind must that of de- 
sign. May there not be a being mere- 
ly lative, without any active fa- 
culties ; and what do you say to that 
large class of qualities which we call 
moral? Must they likewise be the 
necessary concomitants of intelligence? 

I may admit (said he) the possible 
existence of a simple intelligence, de- 
void of any active principle ; but any 

VOL. VII. 
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being with whose intelligence I be« 
come acquainted must act. I have no 
faculties by which I can be informed 
of the intellectual qualities of other be- 
ings, except from their works or opera< 
tions. Were there no creation, I should 
never have known the existence of the 
divine mind. But creation implies ac- 
tion, or, in other words, volition and 
its consequences. The production of 
the universe, therefore, at the same 
moment that it makes us acquaint- 
ed with the wisdom which projected 
it, informs us likewise of the will 
which caused it, or the discovery of 
the Divine intelligence must be ace 
companied in our minds with the dis- 
covery of his volition. 

The mighty difficulty, however, 
(replied I,) relates to the moral attri« 
butes. A being may have intelligence 
and the power of volition ; but, if we 
see hO more, can we attach to him the 
notions of excellence or goodness? It 
was here, Philo, that you combated 
with most success the received notions 
of Deity; and, unless we are con- 
vinced that God is good, where, after 
all, can be our sentiments of religion ? 

( To be continued.) 


THE HISTORY OF THE MORNING 
POST FOR JANUARY 31, 1820. 


Cuapter I. 


I rrrst woke to the consciousness 
of existence in the form of a plant of 
flax, and expanded my blue petals to 
the glow of a meridian sun in the’ fer- 
tile plains of Cambray. 

I shall not dwell on the sensations 
which I experienced during these few 
and happy hours, when I waved my 
light flowers in the gentle breeze, 
while the butterfly rested on my slen~ 
der stalk, the blithe insects flew in 
airy circles around me, and the birds, 
with joyous carols, filled the air with 
harmony. Suddenly I was seized by 
a ruthless peasant, who dragged me 
from my parent soil, and laid me on 
an heap with many thousands of my 
languishing fellows, A darkness and 
insensibility came over me—I lost all 
power of observation, and retained 
not even the sense of existence, but 
by feeling the torment of a heaviness 
and oppression, which all who have 
felt it, know to be worse than pain. 

I cannot say how long I continued 
in this state, for slowly do the hours 
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pass that are loaded with misery. At 
length I emerged once more to light 
and life, and found myself lying on 
a table in the form of a cambric 
handkerchief, in a splendid apart- 
ment, which, as I afterwards found, 
belonged to the Hotel de B—— in 
Paris. room, brilliant] 
fitted up, was rendered gloomy a 
sepulchral, by the quantities of black 
draperies that were disposed around 
it. 

Presently a lady entered the apart- 
ment, leaning on a very pretty, but 
pensive, young woman. ‘The lady was 
apparently past the bloom of youth, 
and was clothed in the deepest widow's 
mourning. On entering, she stopt, 
and gazed around, and then said, in 
no very gracious tone of voice, to the 
dejected girl by her side, “‘ Very well, 
Agatha, for once you have done me 
the favour to try to please me ; on the 
whole, every thing is very tolerably 
arranged ; but we must make a few 
alterations.” 

She then, while her attendant seem- 
ed wearied both in spirit and in body, 
caused her to make a thousand little 
frivolous changes in the folds and 
hangings of the black draperies. 

When this was at last completed, 
she threw herself, in a fine attitude, 
into an armechair. “ Now,” said 
she, “ I can indulge myself in grief.” 
She then, taking me in her hand, 
seemed to endeavour to deceive her- 
self into the belief that she was shed- 
ding a flood of tears. After a proper 
time, she discontinued the semblance 
of woe, and took up a book that had 
been placed on the table. 
© How is this ?” said she,—“* What 
could you mean by laying this book 
‘on the table when I am expecting 
visits of condolence ?” 


‘thought, Madam,” replied the his 


trembling Agatha, ‘‘ you, would like 
the book that appeared to amuse you 
so much last night.” 
Prue; child, but it is a different 
thing reading in company, and read- 
-ing alone: here, quick, hide it, be- 
-hind the cushion, and give me Mas- 
sillon's:Sermons, ard the Mystics of 


Madame Guyon.” 
‘These ts were scarcely 
‘made! when: company arrived, 


and 
there followed & long scene of. the by- th 


ief.on one side, and 
~ hypocrisy of sympethy: on. the other. 
I remarked one young mah, was 


[Nov. 
more particularly assiduous to the 
widow, and in whom there appeared 
an air of design and artifice that ex. 
cited my suspicions. For this reason 
I watched him narrowly. He was 
tolerably handsome, and evidently 
thought himself exceedingly so. His 
dress was studiously a-la-mode, 
though, with all his endeavours, he 
could not set it off with the true air 
of gentility ; and there was besides a 
kind of vaurien expression in his coun- 
tenance that made me in my heart (for 
cambric handkerchiefs have hearts) 
take a dislike to him. 

The conversation, as was highly 
proper, was chiefly on the merits of 
the deceased ; and the affliction of the 
widow appeared excessive, though I, 
who had an opportunity of knowing 
how the matter stood, can safely aver 
she did not shed a tear. She expa- 
tiated on her lamented husband's 
merits, and especially on his great li- 
berality. 

** Do you know, my friends, that 
noble, generous man, has left every 
thing to me.” 

*« Generous, noble man!” was 
echoed by the circle of sympathetic 
friends, who seemed to be performing 
the part of a chorus. 

“* And every thing in my own 
power,” added the widow. 

Bxcellent worthy man !” was re- 
iterated round the room. | 

“1 thought,” said M. de Cham- 
beau, the young man I have been de- 
scribing, “* that great part of M. de 
B-——'s pro rty went to the young 
G——=s, his heirs-at-law ?” 

** Not a liyre,” said the widow ; 
not a month before my lamented 
husband’s death, he agreed to pay 
their father’s debts, on condition that 
they relinquished their own claims on 


“it no large sun ea 

Ono! something very inconsider- 
able, but the sons were willing to 
inake any, sacrifice to save their father 
circle. fortunate went round 


But,” resumed. the, young Anan, 
with a look of anxious inguiry, © cant 
ey not institute a process, and still 
substantiate their claims?” 


replied. the, lady, 


the papers were too securely drawn 
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up, to leave them any power of refus« 
ing to abide by them ; besides, the el- 
der is now dying of a broken heart, 
and the younger is going to seek his 
fortune with the South American in- 
surgents, so there is no fear that either 
of them can disturb my dear departed 
husband’s generous bequest.” 

Here a few broken sobs made a v 
judicious termination of the widow’s 
speech ;—while “ excellent man !” 
“ magnificent legacy !” ‘ charming 
sensibility !” was repeated at proper 
intervals by the chorus. 

At length all the company departed, 
except M. de Chambeau, who, as 
soon as he was alone with the lady, be- 
gan a long tirade on his long nourished 

ion for her—on his fears—on his 
opes—on his desperation. The lady 
heard him at first with frowns and 
reproaches: at last her grief for the 
husband who was departed, was suc- 
ceeded by compassion for the lover 
who was present ; and M. de Cham- 
beau threw himself .on his knees be- 
fore her, exclaiming, “ O! ever be- 
loved creature, let me not languish 
out my life in hopeless expectation ; 
at least permit me to look forwards to 
a period that may terminate my suf- 
ferings, and put me in possession of 
all I love on earth.” 

The lady was silent, but he mark- 
ed the relenting of her cye, and con- 
tinued, ‘‘ Allow me to name this day 
fortnight for our happy nuptials.” 

“ This day fortnight, Sir!’ ex- 
clainned the lady, consider the re- 
spect I owe to the memory of the de- 
ceased,—to the world,—to myself,— 
consider my excessive grief,—consider 
—a fortnight ! impossible ! at least let 
it be three weeks. 

At this moment,I became too much 
occupied by my own misfortunes to 
observe how much farther the contest 
proceeded ; for in the moment of agi- 
tation, the widow had suffered me to 
fall on the floor, where I became the 
prey ofa mischievous little French la 
dog, wlio amused himself with tearing 
me to shreds. I cannot say that my 
sufferings under this operation were 
acute, though they were very distres- 
sing, and were succeeded by a faint- 


ness and insensibility, which rendered 
eonjectae that I reiriaitiéd in this 


‘ 


y condition many ‘months. 


At length a return of sensation began 
to creep over me, consisting at first 
in little else than an extreme pressure. 
On the removal of the pressure, I 
started suddenly into the knowledge 
of a great improvement in my order 
of being, and perceived myebil ta be 
no less a person than the Morning 
Post of January 31, 1820, and that I 

had a deep black edge round my mar- 

gin, as an expression of grief for the 
news I contained of the death of the 

good old King George III. I had no 
time for making farther observations, 

as I was seized instantly by a dirty 

boy, who, with haste and importance 

in his looks, hurried me and several 

others like myself through the streets 

of London. After leaving many of 
my companions at different places, it 

was my luck to be left at a large house 

in - Square. 

After being examined and well com- 
mented = by the porter and a 
bevy of footmen, I was taken up 
stairs, and laid on the breakfast-table 
of a very elegant apartment. 

Here Left and had time 
to leok about me, and consider my si- 
tuation. My attention was soon rivet- 
ted by a full length portrait ofa young 
female. ‘The candour and imnoeence 
of youth sat upon the brow, cheerful- 
ness beamed through every feature, 
and the beautiful lips that —— a lit- 
tle parted, seemed to saying : 
7 Look at me, for I am oth and 
happy." 

was so much absorbed in contem« 
plating this lovely picture, that I was 
scarcely aware that a lady and gentle- 
man had entered the room, and were 
seated at breakfast, till the lady took 
me up. I then immediately saw that 
she was the original of the portrait I 
had been admiring ; but O how chang- 
ed! Instead of that sweet and happy 
expression of countenance, she wore 
the haggard, dissipated look of a tho- 
rough votary of fashion-+restlessness 


and’ anxiety were visible in» her cye, — 


ishness and discontent) in 
mouth. The same. delicacyiof com- 
plexion and regularity of features re- 
mained, but all their charm. was 
one, 
F T turned from this painful contrast, 
to examine the gentleman. His) air 
and figure were. strikingly dignified 


‘and élegant ; his face mi 
pleas- 


be called plain, but was highly 
ing, from the expression in it of sound 
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sense and integrity, though 
somewhat clouded by thoughtfulness. 

** How odious’ this’ long mourning 
will be !” ‘said 'the 

The gentleman made no reply. te 

However,” resumed she, there 
will be @ cordnation. — It will be de- 
lightful to’ walk ‘at a coronation.” 

‘The gentleman was still silent. 

At length, after several equally fri- 
volous observations from the tad on 
the solemn and affecting subject of her 
Monarch’s death, the gentleman broke 
silence, and, drawing his chair nearer 
to her, said,—* You will oblige’ me, 
Lady Mary, by laying aside the pa- 
per, and giving me an opportunity of 
speaking to you.” 

She tossed me down, with no win- 
ning grace, saying,—** Well, Sir Wil- 
liam, Iam ready to hear what you 
have to say.” 

“What I have to say, Madam,” 
replied he, * will not please you—but 
T should be most unjust to you and 
to ae ot did not say it.” 

“The old story, I suppose,” 
Lady Mary, ‘seemin 
herself wit 

** You very well know,” resumed 
Sir William, “‘that I have long dis- 
approved of your allowing that foolish 
young Guardsman to 
everywhere. Do not suppose that I 
am jealous of him. [ would not think 
80 ill of you, nor so ill of myself, as to 
suffer that baleful passion to harbour 
im'my breast ; but to see you loved, 
and honoured, and respected by others, 
by the wise and good, as you are b 
me, is‘the wish nearest my heart ; an 
how can you be so, while your con- 
duet in ae fs both childish and in- 
T'saw she ‘was touched, but pride— 
little, contemptible, female pride— 
aes down ‘the more worthy emotion ; 
and, withthe tone of a person highly 


said 
to case-harden 
a look of callous indiffer- 


affronted, she retorted,— 


‘Well, Sir, and am I not respect- 


ed ? "What wotnan of" cast be 
“sow our Yank,” replied he, vives 
you place, your elegance and 
yon admiration ; but thére not 
‘xomething “more ‘than’ this whith a” 
Wise ‘and ‘virtuous ‘woman’ Would ‘de-. 


sire?* not “the ‘respect OF all’ ‘good 
people, the approbation of 
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conscience, the sénse of what she owes 
. to” 


“It is extremely hard,” said the 
indy, interrupting him, and’ rising 
with an air of resentment ; “ it is ex. 
tremely hard, Sir William, that you 
should presume to find fault with my 
conduct, considering the fortune and 
consequence you have acquired by 

“Tt will be well, Madam, for us 
both,” said Sir William, with a tone 
of great solemnity, “ if I acquire no 
disgrace. It is my duty, though a 
duty I should be gladly spared, to ad- 
monish you of your errors ; and no 
consideration wpon earth shall ever 
‘make me forego what I believe to be 
my duty." | 
_ Saying this, he left the room, and 
‘Lady Mary, retiring also, and taking 
me with her; threw herself on a sofa 
in an adjoining apartment. She at- 
tempted to read, but I saw she could 
not comprehend a word. I saw ris- 
ing in her mind regret’and dissatis- 
faction with herself, and an increased 
respect for her husband. _I thought 
again of the lovely pictureof ‘what 
might aiti—and my heart palpi- 
hive said’ before I 
had a by an ‘almost su- 

rnatural ‘effect, I contrived: to un- 

ld to her view one of my columns, 
in which, in’ giving a picture of the 

ayed the iness and the dignit 
did T receive a tear of régret and com- 
punction’on the page." 
At that moment lady entered, 

whom I perceived, by her tone of ser- 
vility, to be a sort of satellite’) 
“In tears, my sweetest Lady Mary ! 
what can be the matter?” 

But soniething ‘must be the mat- 

ter—I never ‘before ‘saw’ tlie radiance 
of those brilliant eyes’ diin,”* said 
the other. 
eeWell, then,” said Mary, 
you mist know, Sir has 
n me again ‘about Colo- 
hel wants’me to forbid 
‘his attending in publie.” 
PY dearest “Laily “Mary,” ex- 
aimed the suteltite, I'never heard 
anything so intolerable’;' I“hope 
yo did not make hy Concessions, 
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“ J can assure you I keptup my own 
dignity admirably.” 2 

“That was qe righi, my sweet 
creature,” said the other ; ‘it is most 


unreasonable in any husbend to dic- 


tate to his wife on. the choice of her 
acquaintance ; but, depend upon it, 
they are all alike. If youonce begin 
yielding and submitting, there’s no 
end of it. If you will take, my ad- 
vice, you will invite Colonel. B——— 
here to-day, to show Sir Willian you 
won't submit to be a slave to his ridi- 
culous whims.” 

I can assure you, gentle reader, I 
would, if I could, have wept tears— 
not of blood, but of ink—at this weak 
and wicked advice ; but I had noop- 
portunity to know if it was taken, ‘or 
Lady Mary had folded me round 4 
swall volume, and, ringing the bell, 
ordered the servant to take the parcel 
to Mrs Mordant’s, 

The distance to Mrs Mordant’s 
house was not great, and I. was im- 
ynediately taken into, the drawing- 
room, where a lady of a most engag- 
ing aspect was sitting, reading. As 
she continued to proceed with her 
book without taking any notice of me, 
I had leisure to: observe her physiog- 
nomy.;. At first thought. her ex- 
tremely. handsome, but,.om examina- 
tion, found that her chief attraction 
consisted in. the expression of her il- 
luminated countenance-—an expression 
fraught with goodness and benignity. 

_After,some little time, a gentleman 
entered. was ve 

epossessing in hisappearance, thou 
bis brow a evidently clouded by 
chagrin. ‘Mrs Mordant perceived that 
something had vexed him, and, lay- 
ing aside her. book, said, in an aftec- 
tionate ‘manner,— 

My, dear.Mr, Mordant, I am a- 


| fraid something has occurred to dis- 


-you--May, I not know what it 
is ?” 
Lown,’”: said: he,, ‘ Iyhaye been 


greatly, disturbed -by,,a. letter I have. 


just weceived.” 


Pray let me know what it is-—Perhaps 


a Itis that pred 

stress, not, Ps, 
to distress me: Still I help 


bad.as you appre-. 
hend,” said Mrs Mordant, with, ear-. 


feeling excessively hurt. had, ine 
tended not to have mentioned, it, to 
any body—however, I will, to; you, 
and to you only, haye,received ‘an 
anonymous letter, telling me,that that 
poor unhappy woman is. now. with her 
wretched seducer in. the most, abject 
poverty. For two years.after her di- 
vorce, they subsisted on. the money 
aud jewels she, took with her when 
she eloped from this house, and aban- 
doned every”—— 
Here bis voice became so indistinct, 
I could not hear his next words; but, 
becoming more composed, he resum- 
ed,—** And I find that he has now 
been obliged to sell his commission, 
and is in momentary expectation of 
being put in prison for debt, whither 
she, having no other resource, must 
accompany him... I know it. is weak, 
it is wrong to feel as 1 do; but, when 
U recollect how much she was the dar- 
ng of a doating father,-~all her early 
sefsindulgence, her helplessness, her 
delegcy,—I cannot picture her reduced 
to be'the inmate of a common prison, 
of a reeptacle for the lowest vice and 
want, \ithout feeling, great as have 
been he injuries to me, an agony I 
cannot Stopress.” 
After aghort silence on both sides, 
Mrs Mortnt took the hand of her 
husband it, both hers,.and said,— 
** Let us onsider what. can, what 
ought, to be cone.” 
I knowy said Mr. Mordant, 
what ough? t\be done, She.onght 
to suffer the ntsery, she has: brought 
upon herself. has poisoned 
own cup—she ouggt to. drink..to the 
last drop the bitteldregs of it.” 
** And has she tt,” said the 
tle advocate, “ already 
* No,” said the adjtated. husband, 
J have had my of ;, her in- 
nocent, her injured ch\d, she has, her 
rtion yet to come. Jow.must,she 
1 when she comes to how. that. her 
mother forsook her, forsok her. foryan 
abandoned Thidisgraee of 
such a mother will cling to\er all her 
life. Selina,” he continnd, had 
I but seen you before I had 1e: 
my affections and my one 
so unworthy of the trust, how Ucloud- 
ed.would then haye been ourjives, 
for.not all. the’ happiness new yjdy 


with reyent my; life. 
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Selina, “ have been too happy. We 
have each had our trials, and I believe 
they have improved our characters. 
This world, you know, is a state of 
trial, and our chief, perhaps our only 
business in it, is to do ourduty. Let 
us then consider what, as Christians 
and fellow-creatures, it is our duty to 
do for these unfortunate people.” 

“ T think,” said he, “ it is our du- 
ty, for the sake of example, that they 
should be left to their miserable fate.” 

‘As for him,” said Selina, ‘ I a- 

ee with you, but for her.—You 
owned to me yourself that she is 
weak and helpless. She is also beau- 
tiful ; may not poverty and want drive 
her into a state still more horrid to 
think of? O think of that, and if we 
can but save her.” 

Mr Mordant shook his head, and 
said, “‘ It must not be. I could not 
bear that that wretched man shoull 
think that he still continues to mae 
adupe of me. I must not.” 

** Well, but,” said Mrs Moréant, 


‘* though you cannot, may not I’ You | 


know you allowed me to call te little 
money my god-mother left me my 
own, May not I some- 
thing from that source for this por 
creature—just enough to sve ber from 
the peril J dread?—If it des not save 
her, I promise you to wifidraw it,” | 

_ Mr Mordant was sile:t.—She ,con- 
tinued,—‘ If you wi) allow me to 
mention the subject © my brother, 
he would, I am corident, keep the 
secret faithfully, am by his means I 
could contrive to hve the money sent 
quarterly, withou/ its being possible 
torthem to discwer where it comes 


«© Well,” sai Mr Mordant, “ I 
will consider oft, but I believe,” ad- 
ded he tendety, ‘ I believe it will 
end in,your hving your wish.” 
_ At this. yoment a servant entered 
to say a peson, was come from the 
glove, shop-0. take Mrs Mordant’s di- 
rections a’ut some gloves, Mrs M, 
looked exeedingly vexed at this un- 
seasonate interruption, and said hase. 
tily, ‘‘ Jesire. the man will call again 
to-moxoW—-Stay, I have.no right to 
trifle vith, his time,—wait.a few mo- 
men} and I will send, the answer.’ 
Shethen took penne, and, un- 
fo}ing the; parcel, that. had been 
t from. Lady Mary, wrapped. 
tem: up in me, and said to the sere 
ant, “ the man to take these 


bark to th shop, and I will call there 
my wing the morning, and gi 
my own directions.” 
hus was I in an instant, and when 
I was least prepared for it, hurried off 
from people to whom I found myself 
becoming every moment more attach- 
ed. To confess the truth, (and | 
hope I may be pardoned for attempt- 
ing to nuke a resistance against my 
destiny, ) when I discovered what Mrs 
Mordant was going. to do with me, I 
made myself as stiff and intractable as 
I could, in hopes she would suffer me 
to remain upon her table, and find for 
gloves some more yielding enye- 
pe 

Sut it was in vain; and I was, as I 

have already said, hurried off to a shop 
+n Oxford Street, where, after the 
gloves had been given to the mistress 
of the shop, I was carelessly thrown 
on the floor of a little dark back par- 
lour, where I was in danger of being 
trampled upon every moment. 
Cuar, IV, 

I did not continue long in this ne- 
glected situation, for a good-natured 
girl picked me, up, and threw me ona 
table that stood. near a little window 
that looked into the shop. © From 
hence I could see every thing that 
passed there, and. I was exceedingly 
amused by the busy scene that was 
going on: for, on account of the ap- 
proaching general mourning, the shop 
was crowded by great numbers of peo- 
ple, who came in to buy love ribbands 
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tioned double striped ribband, she 
was told it was fifteenpence a yard. 
She then began bargainng, and bat- 
tling, and declaring she could an 
where get a better ridband for h 
the money. ‘The shop-woman also as 
steadily kept to her point, protesting 
it was prime cost, and she could not 
afford to sell it for less. At last, when 
both parties were out of breath, she 
measured the piece, ani finding there 
were six yards, she said with the air 
of an excellent actress : 

“Well, Ma’am, rather than you 
should leave the shop dissatisfied, you 
shall have it quite a bargain, though 
I lose by it myself. If you will take 
the whole remnant, you shall have it 
for seven shillings.” 

A remnant, and a bargain, was too 
great a temptation for the old lady, 
who bought twice as much ribband 
as she wanted, and left the shop, ex- 
ulting in her own dexterity in buying 
bargains ; while the woman, eran | 
at her companions, pocketed the od 
shilling as fair gains. 

I was going to make many wise re- 
flections on this little incident, when 
a lady entered the shop, who baffled 
all the skill I thought I was possessed 
of in physiognomy. The 
her air was*a contradiction to her 
dress, which, though faded and soiled, 
was still smart and flaunting ; and the 
gaiety of her feathers and her rouge 
was not in unison with the haggard 
misery of her countenance, She look- 
ed too tawdry to be a 
tlewoman, and yet not bold and au- 
dacious enough to be quite what her 
appearance in other respects seemed 
to bespeak her. 

While rhe was paying for some tri- 
fling purchase, one of the shop-wo- 
met said to the other, “‘ Where are 
those gloves? Here is Mrs Mordant’s 
catriage at the door?” 

“At: g this name the lady start- 
ed, ‘and. slying she was’ exceedingly 
faint, begyetl to sit down in the inner 
rootn, ‘ahd ‘without waiting for an an- 
swer darted in, and threw herself m- 
td a chiir tiear the ‘table’ where T lay. 
Her eyes were rivetted ‘on a Tittle girl 
of about six’ years old, who tathe hold- 
ing by Mrs Mordant’s ‘hunt’ into’ the 
shop, ‘atid agitation at'seeing’ h 

‘have ‘assured slic’ was’ the 
divercédl wift of Mt Mardait, if her 
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prt of vice, that one of 
ert of her crime would be to stand abash- 
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of “ my darling, my own darling!’ 
had not. put it beyond a doubt. 

Mrs Mordant was purchasing some 
children’s stockings, and, presenting 
some to the little girl, said, “‘ Here, 
my dear Isabella, are some warm 
stockings for you to give to that poor 
child we have just seen.” 

“Om y dear, dear Mamma,” exe 
claimed the little girl,” springing into 
Mrs Mordant’s arms, “ how kind, how 
good you are! you are always think- 
ing of something to give me plea 
sure !” 

This seemed too much for the poor 
unhappy mother to bear; and the 
force of maternal love that ‘she had 
stifled, when it might have saved her 
from destruction, now seemed to burst 
through every restraint: and, grasp- 
ing me unconsciously in the end of 
her shawl, she started up with the 
evident intention of rushing to em- 
brace her child ; but as suddenly re- 
collecting herself, she stood lingering 
at the door into the shop, till, the 
child having strayed away a little dis- 
tance from Mrs Mordant, who was 
busily engaged, the unhappy mother, 
unable any longer to resist the itn- 
pulse of nature, caught hold of her. 

The child, alarmed at beitig seized. 
by a stranger, struggled to disengage 
herself, and, uttering a cry of terror, 
flew towards Mrs Mordant; and I 
felt the sudden revulsion of the mo- 
ther’s heart as she grasped me in ‘her 
hand, and rushed into the street, 
Here Mrs Mordant’s carriage, with 
the door open, and the step let down, 
was in readiness for its mistress ; and 
from absence of reason, or perhaps a 
kind of recollection of its having been 
once her own, she was prevented from 
stepping into it, only by the servant's 
hastily putting up the step, and shut- 
ting the door. 

This brought her to’ her’ tecollee. 
tion, and she suddenly stopt; and Jook- 
ed-at the footman, who seénied ‘to be 
a respectable old fainily servant. I 
saw that they recognized cach ‘other, 
She leaned, avainst the railing, “and I 
thought would have fainted. ‘Alas! 
could this poor thouglitless being have 
foreseen, before she plu 

ties 


‘before her own servaiit, might it 
not’ have checked her her mad 
recy Whetr she ‘was able to'speak, 


stie® said,” without “lopking’ ‘up, 
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if any body would call me a hackney- 
coach !” 

Mrs Mordant’s servant, without 
speaking, immediately went for one. 
He returned in a few minutes, and 
the poor creature, who seemed to have 
been summoning courage to to 
him, asked, when she had got into 
the coach, in a scarcely articulate 
voice, for her father. 

Tears started in the man’s eyes; 
and he answered with much emotion: 
** My poor old master, Ma’am, is to- 
lerably well in health, but he has 
never looked up since you ——.” 
While he was hesitating how to finish 
the sentence, Mrs Mordant appeared 
at the shop door, and he turned away 
to attend his mistress. 


Cuar. V. 

We had a very melancholy journe 
in our rattling dirty vehicle, in which 
my r companion threw herself 
back, insensible to every thing but her 


despair. 

“©! my father, my father! I have 
destrcyed his happiness, and shall 
shorten his days. My sweet—my 
engaging child! Shall I never see her 
more? O! if I could but blot out 
all the five last years of my life!” 
were the incoherent expressions of her 
anguish, which it seemed to relieve 
her bursting heart to utter. 

At last we stopped at a forlorn look- 

ing house, in a little dull street lead- 
ing out of Holborn. The miserable 
being dismissed the coach, and after 
staying a few minutes in the 
to bs her eyes, and recompose as we 
as she could her agitated countenance, 
went up stairs. Here was sitting in 
a small-comfortless apartment a young 
man, whose sour irritated countenance 
and forlorn dress, were a picture both 
of inward and of external wretched- 
ness. 
‘* How could you think of coming 
home in a hackney-coach, this fine 
day ?” was the ungracious welcome he 
gave to his wife. 

** Indeed,” said she, ‘‘ I was too 

unwell to be able to walk home.” 
“ Stuff!” said he, “ you were well 
enough in the morning ; and what is 
to make you worse now? and how, 
pray, do you think I am to find mo- 
ney to support all your whims and 
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. folds of her shawl, 
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woman, sinking into a chair, © but I 
quite forgot then.” 

Here a fresh burst of anger and a- 
buse burst from the gentleman,—gen- 
tleman shall I call I—bat, hap 
pily for his wie, spying me in the 
e sto short 
in his invectives, and me 
away, exclaimec, 

** To-day’s pa 
you come by it?” 

I cannot guess,” said his wife, 
*T did not till this instant know I 
had it: surely I have not taken any 
thing else by mistake !”—shaking her 
shawl, and turning as pale as ashes, 
as if recollecting that, if she had, she 
had not character enough to vindicate 
her innocence. 

Her companion, who did not scem 

to care for any of her distresses, ap- 
plied himself immediately to me, and 
I afforded both him and his wife a 
short respite from his ill humour ;— 
a very short one, for with a tremen- 
dous oath, that made me absolutel 
start from his hands, he 
“< T am the most unfortunate fellow in 
the world! I see there will be a ge- 
neral promotion on the King’s death, 
and if I had not been obliged to sell 
my commission, I should now have 
got my majority! But nothing ever 
prospered with me!—Nothing ev 
turned out lucky for me.—I never h 
any friends,—never could get on as 
other mendo. But you, Madam, you 
have been my ruin: [ have not known 
a day’s happiness since the hour I first 
saw you.” 
“IT can say truly,” said his wife, 
lifting up her eyes, in which I hoped 
there was more of repentance than of 
resentment, “ I can say he we are 
more than quits: what sho d I have 
been but for you ?” 

What would I have given at that 
moment for a voice to have told these 
guilty creatures, instead of recrimi- 
nating on each other, to | egw d 
into their own hearts: for in 
own hearts they would find their true 
seducers. 
thoughtless beauty I saw at breakfast 
this morning could witness the scene 
which is now before me, what a les- 
son would it be to her !” 

While I was en in these. re- 
untidy dirty girl brought 

n an uninviting repast, and see! 
me on the floor, took me up, and 


>» [ see; how did 
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brought me down stairs, into what I 
suppose was called a parlour, where 
her master and mistress were sitting. 
At the moment I was brought in they 
were at high words: the lady had the 
superiority over her husband in voice 
and fluency, but which had the bet- 
ter argument I could not discover ; 
for the husband declared’ he would 
not stay to be stunned to death by her 

ve company a umour. 
Saying this, he took me and his hat, 
and marched off to a neighbouring 
ale-house. 

Imagine me, compassionate reader, 
in this new scene: imagine what I 
must have felt in a place where there 
were above thirty of the most horrible 
looking fellows you can suppose sit- 
ting round a table. On that table I 
was thrown, and one of them taking 

here? ‘the Morning 
Post, in !' Let me’ ‘tell you, m 
friends, there ‘is not a more wickec 
aristocrati¢al paper in all the ‘world 
than that same Morning Post. ‘The 
Pope’s bull is a fool to it.’ Here, give 
us the Black Dwarf and the Republi- 
can! That’s the only good stuff’ for 
honest men!” 

“That jt is,” said ‘a ‘little dirty 
cobler, who might have been the 
Black Nevarf himself: ‘* for my part, 
next to kings and lords, T thinks ma- 

istrates* the bi rogues in the 
land. When I and Dr Watson 
into Parliament, we'll see and make a 
change among ’em: a poor mati’ ‘can 
hardly go about his business. tow, for 
their ‘meddling?’ And ‘he ‘said true 
enough, for ‘the chief business oe: 
present. company appeared tu be the 
passing * notes, and picking 
pockets; and I must say [was very 
thankfal found’ niyself tossed 
into ‘a distant cornér of the room. 

Here a long time out of sight, 
(would could also ‘have been out of 
hearing tilt some of’ the’ party went 


off at midnight to ‘prow 
nger 


eir usual .haunts. , Some 
to'a late houtin ‘the morniig. was 


first spied, after it beeatie broad day, 
by a boy, ‘whio seized upon ‘me 
as lawful plunder, and ‘tore ‘me up to any 


make the,tail. of his kite. cannot 
say, that T entirely enjoyed this deli- 


berate ‘dissection “at ‘thé time “put I 


was afterwards amply repaid for the 


found myself once more in my native 
element, the air. Mounting into the 
sky, I thought no more of the earth 
and all its busy-scenes, but giving a 
loose to delight; danced about to the 
great admiration of a crowd of chil- 
dren which was assembled in. Moors 
fields to see me. 

At one time I went up so very high, 
that I could tell philosophers some 
thin they little dream of, if I did 
not think it better for them to be still 
groping in the dark. At last stretch- 
ing myself out as far as I could, the 
better to examine the crystallization of 
some hailstones which was going on 
in a neighbouring cloud, the string 
that fastened me to the kite gave way, 
and I found myself, without the least 
power to assist myself, utterly aban- 
doned to the mercy of the wind. 

Where I went, and what I saw, I 
cannot explain, for I was hurled about 
with too much rapidity, and was too 
much frightened, to be able to attend 
to the objects around me. At length 
I found myself caught fast by some- 
thing, and perceived I had got entang~ 
led in one of the top branches of a 
tree in St James’s Park. Here any 
boily that has the curiosity may see 
me, by climbing the thirteenth tree 
on the left hand side'as he enters into 
the Park from Spring Gardens. All 
I have to request is, that no busy 
hands will attempt to disturb me ; 
for I am now enjoying that rus in urbe 
which most men so much desire, ‘and 
which they so obtain } 
certainly, inthe same perféction | 
which cine) it. 1am free all 
fear of molestation from living ‘crea- 
tures, the very crows being scared a 
way from my tree by seeing me in it. 
I look down from my high but peace 
ful station on the busy crowds below, 
and enjoy what with truth may’ be 
called a bird’s eye view of this nobile 
city. The glory of the heaveris‘is al- 
so open to. me, and T' would not exe 
change my’ for that of 
Greenwich... ‘The m breeze and 
the plow of the mid-day sun are eqtal- 
ly agreeable to ‘my ‘sensations, and T 
nothing but a shower of 
The only person who has bestowed: 


an inhabitant of the tree on whith I 


perched, is a young man who ‘free 
quently sits in an 


one of those houses that ‘lodk into the 


temporary pain it caused me, Whe I’ Park, whom, by the shapeof his 
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head, for I know something of cra- 
nioscopy, I judge to be of a kindred 
spirit with my own. He probably sees 
something congenial. in my appear- 
ance, and we find means, accordingly, 
of communicating with each other; 
and it is te him, gentle reader, that 
you are now indebted for this history 
ofthe Morning Post, ss 


HISTORICAL NOTICE ON THE VEHM, 
OR FREY-GERICHTE, (FREE TRIBU™ 
NAL,) OF GERMANY, IN THE MID- 
DLE AGES. 


Our attention was lately attract- 
ed, by the account given in the last 
(47th) Number of the Rer 
view, to what is there called the 
Holy Vehm, or Bloody League ;* 
and as our reading has made us a 
little acquainted with this famous tri- 
bunal, we mean to lay before our 
readers the information concerning it 
we possess. The description given 
of it in the work from which the} pas- 
sage of the review is quoted, ig un- 
supported by authorities, and looks 
more like a piece of romance, than of 
real history. Nothing is, however, 
more certain, than that there existed 
in Germany, from the beginning of 
the thirteenth to the middle of the 
fifteenth century, a number of sone 
of justice known by the name o 
Vehm, or Frey-Gerichte, and that the 
members of these tribunals, united in- 
to a formidable league, made them- 
selves, in the fourteenth eentury, ter- 
rible to all Germany. 

Their origin is involved in doubt 
and obscurity. The most general opi- 
nion is, + that they are as old as the 
time of Charlemagne, and were de- 
rived from the itinerant justices or 
commissioners, (missis per tempora 
discurrentibus) which that sovereign 
dispatched yearly to administer jus- 
tice through his Saxon dominions, 
In the conquered dukedom of Lower 
Saxony, including what is now called 
Westphalia, he had reserved to him- 
self the right of punishing heresy, sa- 
crilege, witchcraft, secret assassina- 


* See the article on the State of ‘Society 
in Germany. Tae 

+ See Patriotische Phantasien of Justus 
Moser ** Kine kurze Nachricht von den 
Westphiilischen Frey-Gerichten,”—from 
which much of this information is taken. 


tion, and some other offences, whi 
he declared could not be om ote 
like other. crimes among the Saxons. 
by paying a sum of money. It is an 
historical fact, that he, or his deputy, 
the Duke of Saxony, sent certain pers 
sons yearly through this country to 
administer justice, and to redress any 
vances the conquered le might 
ave against. the officers of Charle. 
magne. These judges were called 
Send, or Frey-grafen, and to assist 
them in the execution of’ their office, 
two or more of the most trust-worthy, 
and distinguished inhabitants of each 
district, were appointed to give infor- 
mation of crimes, to testify against 
criminals, and to assist in bringi 
them to justice. They were called 
Schippen, or assessors, and to preserve 
them from revenge, they were never 
publicly known. The Vehm-gericht 
1s not regularly mentioned in histor 
under this name before the thirteenth 
century. (The first on record was held 
in 1211, and then apoben of as a well 
known thing. And it is chiefly from 
some points of resemblance between 
it. and these courts of Charlemagne, 
that it is supposed to be derived from 
them. For example, the Vehm, or 
Frey-grafen, were appointed, like the 
aa by the Emperor, or some 
ivilege. ‘They administered justice 
oe his name, and subsequent Empe- 
rors attributed the origin,of these 
courts to Charlemagne. ‘The Schip- 
n had in both the same, name, were 
in, the same..manner unknown,, and 
the crimes taken cognizance of by the 
Vehm were principally those. which 
reserved to himself 
the right, of punishing. The reason 
assigned for the Vehm. Gerichi, not 
being mentioned in history under this 
name before the thirteenth century, 
is, that it had always before formed 
part of the regular administration of 
justice, and was no more noticed than 
early peri Then, however, Henry 
the Lion fell under; the ban,\of the 
empire, and his territories were, di- 
vided among several. princes.;; Much 
confasion ensued, which, augmented 
the power of the Vehm, and made it 
remarkably conspicuous. ..During his 
government, it , a8 @ customary 
thing, unobserved, the daily ris- 
ing of the sun. Under his successors, 
however, its extraordinary power made 
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it be regarded as something anomal- 
ous like a comet, or an eclipse, and it 
was recorded with every mark of won- 
der. 

Other authors, however, ascribe a 
very different origin to the Vehm. 
Spittler, in his Geschichte des Furs- 
tenthums Hannover, says it was an 
invention of the magistrates of towns, 
and particularly intended for the dis- 
covery and punishment of theft. ‘There 
is, however, one circumstance con- 
nected with it, which, as it is unac- 
counted for, disposes us to believe that 
it had an origin different from both 
these. It is certain that it was first 
known in Westphalia among the half 
christianized Saxons, and it always 
continued to be a rule, that indivi- 
duals could only be made Schéippen 
in the province of Wéstphalia, which 
was known under the symbolical 
name of the red earth. * This single 
fact tempts us to suppose, that this 
tribunal had its origin in some super- 
stition of our Saxon ancestors, which 
has not, to our knowledge, been pre- 
served. 

Whatever might have been the ori- 
gin of these courts, they always acted 
in the name and authority of the Em- 
peror of Germany. He alone ap- 
pointed the Stuhtherren, or presidents, 
who were generally Princes, both spi- 
ritual and’ temporal, though some few 
Counts, or Grafen, were included. 
These again elected the Frey-grafen 
in their respective districts, but they 
could only make the election on the 
red earth. ‘The Frey-grafen were the 
judges possessing power over life: 
they pronounced sentence, and issued 
those ‘summonses to appear before 
them, which, to the guilty, were pro- 
bably more terrible than death. “Ori- 
ginally the Duke of Tower Saxony is 
supposed to have had alone the power 


of electing Frey-grufen ; but af- 
ter the fall of Henry the Lion, it was 


acquired ‘by the different petty Sove- 
reigns. The Archb of Cologne 


— ‘it’ throu e whole of 
estphalia, and’ t many of the 


Frey-grafen were elected by him. | 
The third class of ‘persons ‘compos- 
ing these courts were ‘called’ Frey- 
shippen, and they were elected’by the 
Frey-grafen alsoon the red’ earth, 
and with the é of the ‘Stull~ 
herren..' They mast be born in mar- 
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riage, be of good reputation, and ne- 
ver accused of a crime. They were 
also known by the name of Wissen- 
den, or initiated. 

The number of -grafen is not 
known, but it is sup , that in the 
fourteenth century, the Schippen a- 
mounted to thousand. 
‘hey knew one another by means of a 
secret sign, like the Free-masons, which 
remains undiscovered to thisday. Itis 
supposed to have consisted in fourwords, 
the initials of which, S..S. G. G. were 
engraved on their daggers. The 
Schippen were the executioners, and 
they were bound by an oath to spare 
no persons who had incurred the con- 
demnation of the Vehm, though they 
might be parents, friends, or relations. 
If any of.them even hinted to a friend 
that he was in danger, by saying, 
‘* there is as good bread to be eaten 
elsewhere as here,” the rest of the 
Schéppen were bound by their oath 
to hang the traitors seven feet higher 
than t | hung any other persons. * 
They had no right to reason or deli- 
berate after a sentence was promul- 
gated, but were required to pay the 
most rigid obedience, so that they 
might be eompelled to hang a man 
they deemed honest and respectable. 
When a Schéppe found himself too 
weak to master a condemned person, 
he followed him till he obtained the 
assistance of other Schéppen, and the 
criminal was then hung with a withy 
to a tree on the road side. The gal 
lows is always considered as the pro 
perty of the State, and as the Schép< 
pen held their office by virtue of autho- 
rity from the Emperor, they used a 
tree as a gallows, to shew they were 
not the servants, nor limited by the 
territories of any of the petty Sove- 
reigns of Germany. If they were re- 
sisted in their office, and their oppon- 
ent was slain, the murdered bady was 
then bound to a tree, and a knife 
stuck by it, pointed out that it was a 
victim of the Frey-gerichte.. 

The proceedings of the Frey-grafen 
were not without an appearance 
justice. Sentence was never 
without hearing the accused, unless 
he was contumacious, though ft seems 
frequently to have been the case, that 
an accusation had to be angwered as 
soon ‘as made. After a person had 
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been three times summoned; and had 


* Meeser. . 
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neglected or refused to obey, he was 
outlawed, and every schéppe might 
put him to death. The summonses 
were chiefly directed to persons of 
rank ; the common le were more 
summarily dealt with. The sittings 
of these courts were both secret and 
public ; what passed in the former is 
involved in impenetrable obscurity, 
the latter were held in the open air, 
and all the inhabitants of the town or 
district in which it was held were re- 
uired to be present. When indivi- 
uals were summoned before the Frey- 
ifen, the manner of proceeding 
ao not appear so well known. 
of novels the 
schéppen, wrapped up in their lon 
place where two roads crossed, and 
conducting him in secret to some de- 
solate spot, where he found his un- 
known judges veiled in all the hor- 
rors of mystery. The historians, how- 
ever, have preserved no record of such 
terrific scenes, and we shall transcribe 
from them what they have recorded. 
The following is Spittler’s account of 
the manner of proceeding, but it is 
obviously taken from an early part of 
their history, and seems intended to 
rt his view of their origin. 

“* When theft, or any other crime, 
had been frequently committed, it 
was resolved to detect and seize the 
criminals. The magistrates spoke in 
secret with the schijppen or wissenden, 
and a vehmegericht was ordered for 
the next day. 

‘* Before day-break the gates of the 
city were shut, the bells rung an a- 
larm three times, and on this signal, 
the whole magistracy and all the citi- 
zens were er to repair to a cer- 
tain spot. While the magistrates so- 
lemnly placed themselves in an ap- 
pointed situation, the schéppen or 
wissenden mixed with the people, and 
inquired and examined into the cha- 
racter of everyone. ‘They remember- 
ed what they had heard of individuals, 
they knew each man’s occupation, and 
this, with wage they could 
was reported to the secre 
court. The wissenden ae them- 
selves t6 form the court, under the 
guidance of the vehm-graf, and the 
secretary laid all the information he 
had received before the istrates, 
who examined it before submitting 
it to the vehm. The persons from 
whom any thing had been stolen 


CNov, 
were now required to name the thief, 
or swear that he was unknown to 
person 

any was named he was 
called forward, and must confess the 
deed or purify himself by an oath. 
If he was accused a second time, his 
own oath was not sufficient, but he 
must bring seven other men to swear 
to his innocence. If he were a third 
time accused, he must submit to the 
wr’ ordeal. Usually at the left side 
of the judges pieces of iron were kept 
heated red hot, the hand of the ac- 
cused was washed with cold water, 
and he was obliged to carry the red 
hot iron a certain distance. This de- 
cided his guilt or innocence. : 

** The last trace of a vehm-gericht 
being held, is found in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, which is thus 
described by the famous Franz Al- 
germann, in his Life of Julius Duke 
of Wolfenbiittle. “ When the vehm- 
gericht is to be formed, all the inha- 
bitants of the district, above twelve 
wee of age, must assemble on some 

nown heath or open place, and seat 
themselves on the earth. ‘Tables are 
placed in the middle, at which the 
prince, his councillors, and ministers, 
assemble. ‘The secret judges then 
announce the crimes and the crimi- 
nals, and walking round strike the 
latter on the legs with a white staff. 
Whoever is conscious of guilt is per- 
mitted to get up, and to depart from 
the country in a day and a night. He 
may even submit to be twice struck. Is 
he struck the third time, however, 
the executioner is ready, a priest ad- 
ministers the secrament, and the ac- 
cused is hung at the next tree. ‘To 
be once or twice struck was consider- 
ed as a paternal warning, and a hint 
to improve.” 

“‘ The last time such a court was 
held was about 1570. The place was 
near Zelle, and the Duke of Liine- 
burg was present.” . 

In other places the g seems 
to have been milder. ‘‘ In the coun- 
bo says Venturini, * when the 
schéppen knew a man of bad aoe 
tion, or who was suspected of an 
crime, they caused a particular si 
to be made at his door in the night; 
or at feasts, the jug and the glass never 
reached his lips. ‘This was asign that 
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he was not wanted there. If he did 
not then 4 the district, or if he 
continued his misdeeds, a Vehm-ge- 
richt was held, judges and schéppen 
went round among the collected peo- 
ple, with ropes in their hands, re- 

ting the words, ‘ He who is an 
fronest man sit still.” If the suspect- 
ed person got up, he was allowed to 

away unmolested, but he lost his 
property. If he remained sitting, the 
rope was thrown over his neck, and 
he was hung on the nearest tree.” 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, Germany was in a sad state 
of confusion. Commerce was chang- 
ing the relations which had before 
existed between the different ranks of 
society. ‘The nobles were envious of 
the growing wealth of the citizens, 
and jealous of that power which was 
before undividedly their own. No 
other law was known but force, and 
there was no other way to settle dis- 
putes hut by arms. The people were 
separating from the patriarchal 
vernments to which they had before 
been subjected, and the complicated 
administration of justice, which the 
sovereigns afterwards introduced, was 
not then established. Codes of laws 
were nearly unknown, and the Srey 
gerichte had almost exclusively, in t 
north of Germany, the power of in- 
inflicting exemplary punishments.— 
Though the justice they administered 
was rude, it seems to have been some 
restraint on evil doers, and they thus 
acquired considerable power. They 
were numerous and united, and at one 
time likely to become mas- 
ters of Germany. Austrians, Barba- 
rians, and Swabians, when any ro 
son had offended them, whom they 
could not bring otherwise to account, 
complained to a frey-gericht in West- 
phalia, and procured a sentence from 
it, which this army of one hundred 
thousand schii; were bound to exe- 
cute. Such a tremendous power in- 
duced almost every man of distinction 
to join their ranks. Every prince 

schippen among his councillors, 
and every magistracy numbered them 
among its members. When the ci- 
ty of Osnabriick disputed with Con- 
rad of Langen, above three hun- 


dred Frey-schippen fell with 


under the secret condemnation 

the Vehm. Princes even, the Duke 
of Bavaria, and the Margrave of Bran- 
denburg, for example, were frey- 
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and William Duke of Bruns- 
wick, 


a schippe, said, “ If Adolphus 
of Schleswig comes to me, I must 
hang him, or the rest of the schép- 
pen will hang me.” 

It can hardly be expected that a 
tribunal thus composed, carrying on 
its operations in secret, and having 
obtained the greater part of its power 
during a period of confusion, should 
not at times have been made subser- 
vient to the ambition, revenge, or ma- 
lice of individuals. All the historians 
who mention it, mention, at the same 
time, its assumption of power, and in 
general terms, the cruelty of its pro- 
ceedings. The conduct of the schép- 
pen, says Meeser, was that of banditti 
and assassins. History has preserved 
the name of Conrad of Langen, who 
was condemned, ——_ unjustly, 
on an accusation of murder; but the 
Emperor Sigismund, to protect him, 
took him into his service. He appeale 
ed from the judgment, and he ape 
pears to have escaped the vengeance 
of the Vehm. ‘To condemn aman on 
the secret accusations of unknown 
persons, or to require him, at the mo- 
ment an accusation was made, to jus- 
tify himself, in the midst of circum- 
stances terrific enough to shake the 
stoutest heart, was undoubtedly a se- 
vere and cruel proceeding, but such was 
thecharacter of every actionin that rude 

e. If we examine the proceedings of 

is tribunal without paying attention 
to the general manner of former times, 
nothing can appear more arbitrary and 
barbarous. If, however, we reflect on 
the cruelties committed at that period 
by every class of society, when it had 

wer, or was enraged, we may, 

aps, conclude that the conduct of the 
Vehm did not su in atrocity that 
of many individuals. The manner of 
execution was secret and murderous ; 
but sentence was never passed, unless 
for contumacy, without hearing the 
criminal. The executioners, or Frey 
schippen, were all taken from the up~ 
per ranks, and among them were some 
of the most distinguished men of the 
time ; so that we may conclude that 
the sentences of the Frey-grafen did 
not exceed in cruelty and injustice 
the general character of the age. They 
are said to have declared to one of the 
emperors, that they would hang with- 
out m some Frey-sehéppen who 
Ce 


had been made by one ere ae 
ths eustomary forma- 
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lities; and this was perhaps one of 
the greatest of their cruelties. They 
had, however, no property in com- 
mon, and therefore wanted, in a t 
measure, a common interest, and the 
stimulus to rapacity which the am- 
bition of promoting the welfare of an 
order supplies. Their injustice might 
benefit individual members, not the 
whole ; and composed of men of dif- 
ferent ranks, and of different coun- 
tries, it does not appear to have been a 
very convenient instrument for the 
gratification of individual revenge. 
The short time their power lasted, its 
disappearing almost without efforts on 
the part of the sovereigns, and quite 
without resistance on their part, proves 
their want of combination. 

It must also be remembered, that 
these courts hindered many petty 
princes in the exercise of sovereign 
authority. They could hardly be said 
to be monarchs in their own territo- 
ries while their people were subjected 
to this foreign jurisdiction. They 
were succeeded by learned juris- 
consults, who have ever since been 
oracles in every thing which regards 
the administration of justice, and who 
have always vilified the rude proceed- 
ings of the barbarous but free Ger- 
mans. There is therefore some rea- 
son to believe that the Vehm has had 
a worse character given it than it me- 
rited. It was a very rude method of 
administering justice, but at that time 
there was no other better. It inter- 
1 between the exercise of indivi- 
dual force and the subsequent regular 
administration of justice. In faet, it 
led the way to those imperial and re- 
gular tribunals, which destroyed it as 
soon as’ they were established.* In 
its origin, whichever opinion as to 
this we adopt, it may probably be 
considered as rather a wise, though 
rude invention ; it degencrated, how- 


not subject to be occasionally reform- 

ed, and it was then put down, appar- 

ently by general consent, and the’ cir- 

cumstances of the times. 

on into the situa- 
of Germany, an uall 

into disuse-as modern 


The:different princes [pre- 
ferredk if possible, the admini- 
stration of justice in their own hands. 
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ever, like all institutions which are © 


ed to the anarchy of the middle ages. 


CNov. 
s they established tribunals 
excluded the Frey-gerichte from me 
dominions. They been the sup- 
porters of the Vehm, and as they and 
the magistrates of towns withdrew 
their support, it gradually sunk into 
oblivion. This progress was hastened 
by the growing influence of the pro- 
fessors of the Roman law, the esta- 
blishment of the Cammer-gericht, 
and other courts of the empire, and 
by the increasing influence of the 
clergy, who took on themselves the 
cognizance of such crimes as magic 
and heresy, which had before been 
punished by the Vehm. 

_ We, of course, dissent from the re- 
viewer's statement, that this court fell 
into disuse on the introduction of a 
new code of laws by Charles V.* The 
Carolina (the name of this code) was 
first promulgated in 1533. But Spit- 
tler assures us, and other historians 
assert the same fact, that the Vehm- 

ichte were becoming less frequent 
ore the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, t or a century and a half before 
the accession of Charles V. to the im- 
perial throne. The celebrated Cam- 
mer-gericht, which gave the last blow 
to the no less celebrated Faust recht, 
and so much promoted a regular ad- 
ministration of justice, was establish- 
ed by Maximilian, the predecessor of 
Charles, in 1495, ¢ thirty-eight years 
prior to the promulgation of the Ca- 
rolina. In the fourteenth century 
the Vehm was at the zenith of its 
power ; in the fifteenth it had sunk 
considerably ; and the very last trace 
which the historian could discover of 
such a tribunal having been held, 
was, as mentioned above, in 1570, or 
“ forty years after Charles publish- 
ed his code. And this‘court, it must 
be remembered, was a very orderly 
one, presided by the Duke of Liinen- 
burg, and quite different from some 
been so uently 
held’ in the name: of It 
was also held in ‘a ‘part ‘of “Germany 
remote from the influence of the em- 
peror, and where; ‘iti fuoty Caroli- 
na was not introduced ‘till long 
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its first publication. We do not de- 
ny that this code might, in some mea- 
sure, have assisted in totally extin- 
guishing the Vehm, but the code it- 
self was only one of the many steps 
which were then making towards im- 
provement ; and the reviewer is quite 
wrong in attributing the suppression 
of the Vehm to the single cireum- 
stance of the promulgation of a few 
laws, which were only very little less 
barbarous than condemnation with- 
out law. The reviewer also appears 
to suppose the Vehm was a secret so- 
ciety, without any legitimate authori- 
ty like the Free-masons. We are not 
disposed to deny that there were points 
‘of resemblance, but the perpeors of 
the latter are concealed, from every 
body but its members; it has no 
power but over them, and it is a mere 
association of individuals. While the 
purposes of the former were avowed, 
its power extended over the whole 
society, and it was sanctioned and au- 
thorized in. its origin by princes and 
rors. 

The mame Vehm has been derived 
from various sources. Spittler, fol- 
lowing Leibnitz, deduces it from the 
Latin Fama, which corresponds toler- 
ably well with the principle of con- 
demning a man according to his com- 
mon fame, Other authors, as Meeser, 
derive the name, with more probabili- 
ty, from an old German word signi- 
fying to cide, But we must leave this 
point to the antiquaries, and philolo- 
gists of Germany ; remarking, how- 
ever, en, passant, that Holy Vehm is 
not synonymous with, Bloody League, 
as the passage quoted in, the review 
seems to imply, ; mor have we ever re+ 
marked, that se later appellation was 
one of the, many, names under which 
the Vehm,.is, knowa in German his~ 
tory. We have.seen Vehm-ding, Frey- 
geding, Westpiligches, Gericht, Hew 
others, but mo signifying any 
thing like Bloody, League. In truth, 
the .anthor).of .the ,Autumm on, the 
Rhine,geems to have, borrowed his in- 
formation, (concerning,; this ‘tribunal 
from,some one of the many novels. in. 
some of our own authors, Work up, 
embellish, and distort historical facts. 
Nothing can be,.more..appropriate for 
a romance than the Holy Vehm,” 
or ** Bloody 3”) and one prin- 
cipal inducement we have for making 
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it the subject of an article, is to pro- 
vent this curious piece of real hist 
from being regarded as a mere fable. 
Should the reader desire more in- 
formation on the subject than we 
have given, he may consult, in addi- 
tion to the authors quoted, from whose 
works nearly all which we have writ- 
ten is translated, Das Vehm recht des 
Mittelalters Historisch Untersucht, 
von Karl. Hiiten. Leipsig, 1793. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE DE COVER 
LEY FAMILY. 


No. VI. 
Bandyborough, Sept. 20. 


MR EDITOR, 


As if to contradict Fanny’s frequent 
assertions, that Wednesday would ne- 
ver come, and to reward uncle David's 
pertinacious belief that it would, if 
we waited patiently, make its appear- 
ance the day after Tuesday, Wednes- 
day the goth arrived at last, and the 
pe cloud that dimmed the bright- 
ness of its morning sun was seen up 
on the brow of Mrs De Coverley, 
when she returned from holding a 
cabinet-council with her housekeeper. 
“‘ What is the matter, dear Mamma?’ 
said Fanny, you look disturbed.”— 
** Why, my dear, it is very provok-~ 
ing ; but Dawson cannot get any fish, 
she tells me, and, after what 1 wrote 
to your brother Richard, Mr Trevor 
will certainly expect some.”—‘* Never 
mind, mother,” said George, “‘ if we 
have neither bozled sole, nor fried sole, 
we shall have the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul.” —It was a despicable 
pun, to be sure;, but. we were too 

ppy to be fastidious, and laughed 
all but.uncle Dayid, who 
asked an. e tion. 
_ At dinner, when my wife was seat- 
ed. between her favourite son and. his 
favourite friend, I firmly. believe she 
had. entirely forgotten the disappoint~ 
ment of the morning, and,it was, 
the force of habit made her: si 
as she said to her neighboury-~“1 am 
sorry L.could get.no fish for you te~ 
day; Mr Trevor.” Her, was 
ae by him ; he was li to 
Fanny, who, but an- 
gry, was urging Ric 
severe sentence upon George, who had 
been, as usual, transgressing the laws 
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And geockmen of every age, 
Sowa walk im pacts, 
Ore gv chaurs, 
> Oe nem 
~ Mes De Cewerier’s at Home.” 


ar last the party all bas met, 
The whist amd tables art, 

and cress more uni 
The dell uns saxd o'er and oer, 
Acd servants make dexwmes war 
W and cutee om a tray, 

An? cobes and wast—bew unrefined ' 
as we of ws bad dime. 
groups we pow drvaded, 
the few vee 
Wed partie or with 
Seat dames thet? places trek 
Were ther the tables mar 
Ane eagerty thetr eves ax 
“9 wasch the odd and even tricks, 
thus the bears divert. 


One anckat maid is slyly seen 
the Medley Screen 
But, whilst she makes a false poetence 
Teo find the Charades tudes xe, 
sox Lstems with a sharp-set cer 
To sume smug sectet pear. 
But what became of me the while ? 
I the weary tame Deguile 
With scandal, cards, or tea ? 
1, happaer im a smug retreat 
Betand the Deceor’s well-filled seat, 
Unseen, unmissed, unthought about, 
dus Bandyberoach rout, 
Had sank into a reverie. 


The Rights all faded from my sight, 
The noise all died away, 
My theuchts had ta’en their rapid flight 
To Ashmole’s towers grey ; 
And in that antiquated room, 
Of silence, sehtude, and gloom, 


meng those 
(Like ing earthly but themselves) 
Are crammed and jammed, all in and out, 
And oddly jumbied round about. 


The medel of a § 


Spanish ship, 
A coral for a baby's lip, 
A human born (at least “tis said) 


of the De 


Con). shat che eve ea mankind, 
Ceud wake the wasters of the mind, 

Cemdd rose up castles we the ast, 


Anl wr sport there 


Wee he! any delgghcfal reweene 

Wes 

af the Maer, 
Sas char, 


"> 


Rr 


BRD 
Upset moe a lady's ba 
The lady's shriek was shrill and 
The Mayer's reply was loud and long. 
At the dime, spreased replies, 
Wer soubag bps, but angry eres, 
Tas, te be sare, at hethe mactrred 
Theagh ‘was ber best gowe thus Despat- 
ter, 
The ladies, fecling?+. complain, 
Hew lk will sped ani beanty 
The beaux their 
Put om a Wella mak 
The wert sprung 
On thancs 
Caa re WIE make, 
And stale, 
Or threw an empere Gow 
Se thus we see, this rataiie 
Net broke my reverie, 
But speait a saan goer. 


Seo while this subyect all employs, 
the bas of general posse, 
1 slyly away to bed, 
And oa my pillow lat my bead, 
Where sleep ber gentle untlucace shed. 
GEORGE DE COVERLEY. 


Caywre 


drgument.—George falls asleep—sees in 
bis dream a heap ef benes start from a 
recess, amd form themselves into the 
tgure ef an enermeus bear, which ad- 
dresses him, and begins te relate its his- 
tery. Miss Witmor. 
Since you, Miss Wilmot, bid me tell 
The strange occurrence that befell 
Poor George, when fled to blankets’ shade, 
From macaroons and lemonade, 
He saw in visions of the night 
A most amazing, wonderous aight ; 
I fain, ere I begin the story, 
Would clear a dubious point before me, 
And make it plain to every noddle 
That may at my relation te; 
Whether he was then really asing 
Or was, at his wont, omy 
We know he often dreams ae” 
Se new, . he might mistake, 
And himself in slumber’s cables, 
Whilst wide awake inventing fables— 


“The point so I cannot sound it, 
For you to think whate'er you choose— 
My business now is with the Muse, 

31 


a 4 
4 
My re mart cid 
‘Vhat grew upoa a lady's head, 
| The watch by good Queen Betsey worn, fla 
A monstrous mummy cracked and torn,  — 
The largest magnet in the world, = | 
With Mamouth’s teeth, and fossil bones, a 
And shells and fishes turned to stanes, beg 
| These fancy brought before my view. = 
Fancy! how much I owe te you, = 
Oh kind benignant power ! 
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Whose prompt assistance I must ask 
To help me forward with my task. 


I call—am civilly dismissed— 

I’m not upon her porter’s list; 

Why. then, I'll rhyme without her aid, 

She is at best a fickle jade ; 

Tormenting sadly those she dare vex, 

Like sundry others of the fair sex, 

Making poor silly poets think 

That she inspires their waste of ink. 

She lets them hobble through their lays, 

While she, far off, is gathering bays 

For some great names that shall be name- 
less, 

But in my case I own she’s blameless. 

For I have ever loved to scout her, 

And now I'll prove I’ll do without her— 

Boldly write on—discard all shyness— 

Nor ask a passport from her highness. 


Deponent e in bed was sleeping, 

Old Morpheus through his curtains peep- 
ing, 

Spied in his brain a space to fix in, 

And play some of his curious tricks in. 

So off he whisks him, nolens volens, 

the museum called Ashmolean’s, 

There bids his myrmidons rehearse 

The scene that follows in my verse. 


From out a corner, dark and dusty, 

Well filled with fossils, dry and musty, 
His elves bring forth, with ready haste, 
The bones, pronounced, by men of taste 
Skilled to discern each stick or stone, 

In science geologic known, 

To be the fossil bones of bear 

Who died—but no one yet knows where. 
And now the head and limbs they stick up, 


’ As ladies mend a China tea-cup, 


Each joint as pat in its own place went, 
As if they'd used Vancouver’s cement. 


One leg alone could not be found— 
Say, was that leg left underground ? 
Not such its fate—one Dr Duck, 

As he thought, to his great good luck, 
Carried that bone from German cavern, 
To his abode, on banks of Severn ; 
And there he shows it to-the curious, 
As arm of giant, gaunt and furious. 


But spite of wanting this supporter 
For, his stupendous hinder quarter, 
He stood confess’d to George’s eyes 
A bear—but not of modern size— 


_ Not such a bear, as in our days, 


In Tottenham Road his antics plays ; 

And dances to amuse the rabble, 

Obedient to the Frenchman's gabble ; 

Whilst country cousins stare and 

At Monsieur and his bear and ape. 

Well might George wonder—well might 
stare 


When he beheld this fossil bear, 

So vast in size—all bears surpassing, 
(Save that one killed by brave Munchaus- 
sen.) 


On his two front, and one hind paw, 
With solemn limp towards him draw, 
And without saying why he came, 
Begin to tell his birth and name: 
Without preamble, disguise, or veil, 
Like Master Betty in Young Norval, 

** My name’s Growlando—nothing more, 
One name serv’d bears and men of yore.” 


What further, then, Growlando said, 
Will be in Richard’s Canto read : 
My task is done—my verses finished— 
And my whole stock of rhymes diminish- 


TREVonr. 


WIELAND’S KEY TO THE LAST EPIs- 
TLE OF HORACE—TO L. PISO 
AND HIS TWO SONS, 


( Continued from p. $49.) 


Ir my hypothesis, as to the origin 
and design of the last of Horace’s 
epistles, be admitted, every thing in 
it becomes ¢lear, intelligible, and to 
the purpose. A piece which, when 
considered as an ars poetica, or com- 
pendium of the art of poetry, is a 
slovenly, ill connected, and even rav- 
ing composition, is found to be, when 
taken for what it is, a poetical epistle, 
namely, written with he intention of 
weaning a young man from a passion- 
ate and ill-judged fondness for poetry, 
every thing that we can wish or ex- 
pect: when it is taken for this, it is 
found to be a work altogether worthy 
of Horace. 

Upon this supposition, the reason is 
on why he is not more complete in 

is rules :—he was not writing an ars 
poetica. 

It is obvious why he is not more 
methodical :—he was writing a letter, 
and had no other plan but the main 
design, of which he never loses sight. 

Why do most of his rules consist in 
warnings against faults? The young 

ntleman stood most in need of these. 

hy are those es, in which the 
mysteries of the art of poetry really 
lie concealed, intelligible only to 
adepts ? and why, even to this day, 
has no mere pretender learned 
smallest thing from this epistle? No- 
thing was farther from the mind of 
Horace than to make a- poet of his 
young friend. 

And why does more than one-half 
of the piece consist in sarcasms at the 
pitiful poets of those times==in warn- 
ings against the seductive charms of . 
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the muses—in showing the danger of 

tical self-deceit—in the severe and 
almost intolerable conditions which 
he imposes on the young man, and in 
that caustic satire, which he so liberal- 
ly and unmercifully pours out on the 
crazy poets, as he calls the poor fel- 
lows? ‘This was precisely the aim of 
the whole piece. : 

I have called my opinion, with re- 
gard to the desiga of this epistle, an 
hypothesis, and as such I humbly lay 
it before the public ; if, however, any 
one will take the trouble to follow 
our poet, step by step, along all the 
turnings and windings of this desulto- 
ry composition, he will, perhaps, find 
that this is not a mere hypothesis, 
but may even be convinced, that, 
from the very beginning, Horace had 
the point in view at which he at last 
arrives. Should the reader wish, ra- 
ther than go alone, to take this little 
trip in company with one, who has 
£0 long been following, as well as he 
could, this justly celebrated ancient 
writer, let him only please to come 
along. 

When the aim of an author is such, 
that, in order to its being attained, it 
must not be announced, the best way 
is to announce nothing at all. Accord- 
ingly, Horace begins this discourse 
without any introduction, and places 
before our eyes, in all its absurdity, 
the greatest fault which a poem or 
any other work of art can possibly 
have, a fault which, in poets of no real 
talents, is not to be corrected. Such 
people cannot form a whole: they be- 
gin with one thing and end with ano- 
ther; a work of their getting up is 
pasted together of incongruous parts, 
without unity, relation, or propor- 
tion. 

The objection which our poet now 
brought: against himself: 
“* How! have not poets been ever al- 

lowed to veriture what they chose?” 
could be expected from such a 
novice, as, according to the present 
nvothesis, the young Piso was, and 
the‘objection is answered in such a 
Maaher as to set the rule here given 
it the clearest light ; but, as the a 
of it ¢epends entirely on 

Ust judgment and delicate taste of 

the poet, it could be of no manner of 
service to the young gentleman in 
question. 
Horace proceeds to place the faults 
‘Which are most usually committed a- 
Saimst the rules of unity, in a soft 
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light indeed, but such, however, as 
shows extremely well how ridiculous 
they are. Young people are very 
apt to value themselves on beautiful 
description, and, on any the slightest 
occasion in the world, they take up 
the pencil to paint you some landsea 
or other. Whether the painting be 
in its proper place ; whether it be not 
contrary to the main design, that the 
reader be now detained by it ; whether 
it be not in the light of another object, 
which should have stood in the very 
place which it — is never once 
considered. A work is, accordingly, at 
last produced, in which there is no 
more coherence than in the dreams of 
a fever. We have the head of a beau- 
tiful woman, but it is joined to the 
neck of a horse ; there is presented to 
your view a cypress most exactly co- 
pied from nature, but it is the princi- 
pal figure in a piece, which should ex- 
cite your compassion for an unfortu- 
nate man who has been shipwrecked ; 
and the great master, who was to pro- 
duce an elegant and capacious vase, 
disappoints your expectation, and puts 
you off with a paltry kitchen-pot. 
Here is another blunder into which 
young poets, who either have no 
warning Genius, or do not listen to 
his counsels, frequently fall; while 
they endeavour to avoid one extreme, 
they run into the other. Not to be 
harsh, they are insipidly smooth and 
seft ; that they may not creep on the 
ground, they fly about in the aérial 
regions instead of advancing with an 
equal and manly pace; when they 
would be sublime they rave; and 
speak nonsense, when they aim at say- 
ing something new. One has observ- 
ed that certain images produce a great 
effect, and forthwith concludes, that, 
in order to increase the effect to any 
degree whatever, nothing more is ne- 
cessury than to give a double, triple, 
or quadruple dose of such imager. 
Another remarks, that one or two 
small circumstances enlivema picture, 
and give it truth and expression ; and 
now he believes that he cannot be suf- 
ficiently ininute in detail. The chief 


source of all these blemishes is the . 
* poet’s want of judgment or taste. 


Judgment must guide him, as 2 sharp 
and experienced eye guides the hand 


of the artizan. A man who has not — 


this faculty may easily be told, that 
he has it not, but who can give him 
that — nature has refused to be- 
stow 
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As children are often fool-hardy 
from their ignorance, so bearded chil- 
dren often attempt more than they 
can perform. Horace, therefore, ad- 
monishes (v. 72) those who delight 
in scribbling, above all things, to ex- 
amine their force; not te venture 
upon any thing with which they are 
not intimately acquainted, and which 
they have not so scrupulously weigh- 
ed and so narrowly viewed on all sides, 
as to be able to answer any question 
concerning it which they could put 
to themselves. Huw can a young 
man, who knows neither himself nor 
the objects around him, to whom 
things appear plain and easy only from 
ignorance or incapacity, ever be cer- 
tain that he has not put too much con- 
fidence in his own strength, and that 
he has not chosen a wrong subject on 
which to try his talents ? 

But even if he were certain of this, 
he is still far from having surmounted 
every difficulty. The same sound 
sense—the same nice judgment, which 
must guide him in the choice and ar- 
rangement of his materials, in order 
to have first a complete and lively 
prototype of his work in his own 
mind, which he is afterwards to im- 

ress on the mind of his reader or 

earer, must guide him in the use of 
language—in the choice, arrangement, 
and connecting of words, (v. 87, &c.) 
Here the poet allows himself the first 
short digression, in which he seems to 
have had the then Roman public more 
than the Pisos in view. He justifies 
the prudent and modest use of anti- 
quated words ; the re-ennobling of such 
as did not deserve the neglect and dis- 
honour into which they had fallen ; 
the coining of new words, when ne- 
cessity requires it ; and concludes with 
an observation which must, in some 
measure, damp the spirit of those who 
write for fame. If the Latin had re- 
mained to this day the language of 
Italy, Virgil and Horace would pro- 
babiy have been much less intelligi- 
ble to the Italians, than those English 
authors who wrote under our first 
Henrys and Edwards are to us. Next 
to their language, there is nothing in 
which young and old pretenders to 

try are usually more negligent than 

n their versification. Precisely that, 
— is = of the most difficult 
things in the tic art, appears to 
chem both an the 
smallest consequence. Horace runs 


[Nov. 
over this subject from v. 184 to y. 
158 ; and as it was more his design 
to make dull fellows ridiculous than 
to form good poets, he positively as- 
serts, after a few general rules which 
he gives on expression, stile, and ver- 
sification, that no one could pre- 
tend to the name of a poet, who was 
not a complete master in these three 
points. Now, as he declared most of 
the poets of his own and of the pre- 
ceding times, whose negligence in 
these three branches he had so often 
attacked, the merest dunces, he na- 
turally leads the young Piso, who was 
encouraged perhaps by the ease of 
writing such verses as every body 
made at that time, to reflect, that to 
be a poet might probably not be a 
thing so extremely easy as he had 
imagined. 

Till now there has not been a sin- 
gle word about dramatic poetry. But 
as the Roman play-wrights were the 
people against whom our poet chiefly 
aimed the shafts of his ridicule; and 
as the young Piso, according to the 
present hypothesis, was either writ- 
ing, or had a strong inclination to 
write, for the stage, it was quite natu- 
ral for Horace to mention the drama. 
Accordingly, from v. 165 to v 241, he 
gives us a few of the principal rules of 
this species of writing, and at the 
same time mentions some of the most 
glaring and most unpardonable faults 
committed by the dramatic writers of 
his age. Time has long ago swept a- 
way all their works, and, consequent 
ly, the frequent allusions to them, 
which one cannot avoid observing in 
this epistle, must, in a great measure, 
be lost upon us; we may, however, 
fairly conclude, from the warnings he 
gives, that, in what Horace says of 
the stage, his design was much less to 
show Piso how he himself might pro- 
duce something excellent, than to 
teach him how to estimate perfor- 
munces of this kind, by which Rome 
was daily inundated. 

The progress of our poet in this 
piece has, as we have already observ- 
ed, very much the appearance of a 
walk, when people have no other ob- 
ject but merely to saunter about. A 
small deviation from the path is of“ho 
consequence; they sometimes stand 
still to enjoy for a moment a fine 

rospect ; they sometimes go a little 

m the straight line to gather a few 
flowers, or to recline in the shade of A 
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hedge or a tree, and every object, as 
it presents itself, becomes the subject 
of conversation. Horace dwells on no 
one subject long enough to gratify the 
desire of knowledge ; seldom gives a 
rule with such precision as to make 
its application easy toa novice in the 
art ; goes off every moment from par- 
ticulars to universals ; from dramatic 
poetry to poetry in general ; and ne- 
glects no opportunity of aiming a side- 
thrust at those who would be poets 
invitd Minervd. In this manner he 
goes on from the 165th to the 287th 
verse, When he now scems in good 
earnest to initiate his pupil into the 
secrets of the dramatic art. He in 
reality touches, especially from v. 339 
to v. 356, on some points of the great- 
est moment; but after having intro- 
duced the beautiful sketch of the four 
ages of man, he soon hastens away 
from any thing that has the smallest 
resemblance to a precept in this kind 
of poetry, to dwell upon the part to 
be performed by the chorus, which, 
from the tragedies of Greece, must 
have been sufficiently known to the 
Romans of the Augustan age. He 
now wanders into a kind of historico- 
philosophical deduction of the causes 
why, and the manner in which the 
Chorus, by degrees, became that 
which Aschylus made it, and how from 
the Chorus of the oldest tragedies, or 
goat-songs, satirical plays arose. If 
this distinguished poet had really in- 
tended to write an Art of Poetry, it 
would be altogether inconceivable why 
he should dwell longer on such an in- 
significant sort of coarse little pieces 
than on tragedy and comedy them- 
selves. But an author, who has bound 
himself to nothing, cannot be called to 
a strict account ; and, having in his 
mind a certain ideal how such satires 
should be written, he falls into a kind 
of reverie, musing how he himself 
would go to work in this way, and 
seems for some moments to forget that 
he was not alone. What he says, on 
this occasion, of the peculiar language 
that he would adopt for this species of 
composition, is excellent, and may fur- 
nish a poet of real genius with a great 
variety of useful hints. He amuses 
himself so much and so long with this 
idea, that he becomes warmer than 
we have hitherto found him ; his hu- 
mour increases, and, with uninter- 
rupted vivacity, he gives the poetas- 
ters lash after lash. The scourge of 


ganic acuteness to judge of the har- 


satire was never more unmercifully 
used than in the friendly admonitions 
he gives them, from verse 469 to verse 
485; it is, perhaps, impossible to 
laugh with more bitterness and con- 
tempt than he does at the poor devils 
in the seven last verses of this passage. 
In this humour he returns, before he 
is aware, to versification ; and now he 
carries it so far with his brethren of 
the quill, as to inform them what an 
Iambus is—(the young Pisos must 
have learned that from their preceptor 
at home.) Next, with a certain de- 
gree of indignation at the partiality of 
the Romans for their old poets, he re- 
proaches them with the want of or- 


mony of a verse, and, at the same 
time, declares, that their indulgence 
to those who could not submit to the 
labour of the file was the chief cause 
why, in all the departments of poetry, 
and particularly in the dramatic, they 
remained so far behind their masters, 
the Greeks. Correctness is, in his 
opinion, the great perfection of the 
art; and he conjures, one may say, 
the young Pisos, by the lustre of 
their Wain (vos O P. sangnis,) to let 
nothing pass for a poetical work which 
has not, by unwearied diligence, been 
brought to the highest polish, and 
where beauty is not found without 
spot or blemish. It was his opinion 
that the Romans set. too high a value 
on the mental powers, and too little 
on the labours of art ; that to a poem, 
which should merit the name, the lat- 
ter were no less necessary than the 
former; and that what made the 
Greeks so much excel was, that fire 
or genius in the composition was al- 
ways, among them, united to diligence 
and perseverance in giving the finish- 
ing hand to their productions. , 
In the passage from verse 594 to 
694, Horace gives excellent precepts, 
and makes profound reflections upon 
the forming of a poet; points out the 
deep and laborious studies through 
which he must pass; and shows how 
much these contribute to the produc- 
tion of a work that shall survive its 
author, But the whole is thrown to- 
gether in such confusion, that the a- 
greeable carelessness of the epistolary 
style is not a sufficient apology for the 
poet, and that one is ‘dlmost tempted 
to believe he introduced this disorder 
on purpose to confound the young 
Piso by the multiplicity and incohe- 
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rence of his rules, and, by his manner 
of representing the subject, to make 
the difficulty appear so much the 
greater. Such a conjecture gains more 
and more credibility, when we ob- 
serve, that, in the midst of all this 
confusion, which would be intolerable 
in a poem ee didactic, there are 
found, here and there, very visible 


traces of a certain fine manceuvrin 


and of the poct’s eye being continual- 
ly directed to what he has in view. 
If, from the beginning, he had shown 
too clearly dt what he aimed, he might 
have been almost certain he would 
miss the mark. But our author shows 
a little more dexterity. He makes an 
offer, in the friendliest manner, to the 
young gentleman, who is all on fire to 
mount the arduous hill of the Muses, 
to be his fellow-traveller and guide. 
He leads him along a pa, by the 
length and steepness of which the 
boldest might have been dishearten- 
ed. The youth is now dismayed, he 
had imagined the way so short and 
pleasant ; he had never dreamed of so 
many dangers and difficulties ; he be- 
comes quite fatigued before-he is half 
way up; his guide encourages him ; 
hs th him stop a little to take breath ; 
brings him, before he is aware, to a 
spot, from which he shows him, in 

e best possible light, the end of all 
his wishes. ‘They set out again ; but 
the road becomes always longer and 
longer, and, the more they advance, 
the more difficult. The beautiful 
temple, of which they have, from time 
to time, a distant peep, seems, instead 
of coming nearer, always to retire far- 
ther from them ; and the guide, con- 
stantly dragging the disheartened 
youth along, has the ill-nature to talk 
to him of dangers which, without 
more than usual good fortune, it 
would be impossible for them to es- 
cape. He speaks of quagmires where 
they might ‘tally 4, swallowed up ; 
of dreadful precipices ; of steep as- 
cents that still lay before them ; of 
what had befallen many others who 
had attempted what rok were now 
attempting. And, when he had set 
all this before him, he, at last, abrupt- 
ly tells him, that it depended on him- 
self whether he would continue this 
perilous journey all alone, or, which 
was the safest course, abandon his de- 
sign. It is nearly in this manner that 
Horace treats the young Piso, whom 
he accompanies on his tour of Parnas« 


sus:—From time to time, when he 
sees him ate crest-fallen, quite dis. 
mayed at the magnitude and difficulty 
of the things required of him, he seems 
willing to reanimate his courrge ; he 
speaks of the rule of Five Acts (a rule 
as easily followed by a dunce as by 
an A‘schylus) as a matter of the ut- 
most importance ; he teaches him how 
to make trimetrical iambics ; he speaks 
of faults which we must overlook in a 
poet, observing, tliat, after all, we 
must not expect ,any thing like per- 
fection from the weakness of human - 
nature; and, at last, concludes by 
taking him, with great ceremony, a- 
side, and whispering into his ear, with 
the air of saying something of vast 
importance, that there was nothing in 
the world more insufferable than me- 
diocrity in a poet. 

Here it is (From verse 694) that the 
real design of Horace, in composing 
this piece on poetry and poets, begins 
to be perfectly manifest. We have 
only to read to see hisintention. Af- 
ter all he had done, to convince his 
young friend how difficult and ha- 
zardous the road to the temple of the 
Muses was, Piso had still one way left 
of putting illusion on himself. “ Very 
well,” might he say, “ you are pro- 
bably in the right ; but it is not my 
design, nor is it at all necessary, to be 
a great master in the art. I make 
verses for my amusement. Hundreds 
of young fellows like myself have 
written tragedies, eomedies, elegies, 
and iambics, without wishing or pre- 
tending to any high rank among poets. 
Supposing that my verses are not the 
most polished in the world, is not ge- 
nius always more than art? And then 
every One is not so severe a critic as 

ou, Sir. Those friends to whom I 

ave recited my essays were very well 
pleased with them. With my own 
eyes I have seen the effect which this 
or that happy passage produced.” All 
these downy pillows on which our. 
young gentleman might have wished 
to Lom is uneasy poetical conscience 
to , our author now softly pulls, 
one after another, from under his 
head. In managing this delicate at- 
fair, there is not a word to be said a- 
gainst his good breeding.” He even 
tells the young man that He by no 


means needs to blush love'to 


the Muses; but, at the same’ time, 
takes from: him the possibility of ¢s- 


caping him ‘joop-hole what- 
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ever. Not even the smallest occasion- 
al poem is allowed him. He tells him, 
that one entertained too high an opi- 
nion of his understanding to believe it 
possible he should ever condescend to 
make one in the crowd of under-par 
writers; but, if ever he should re- 
solve on producing any thing, he is 
advised to be on his guard against 
faithless and artful friends, who flock 
about poets of rank and fortune. He 
is to submit his performance to the 
severest critics, and to let it lie nine 
years in his desk, ‘that he may have 
full time for blotting, for touching, 
and retouching, or even for burning, 
should purifying by fire be at last 
found necessary. When we consider 
how much in earnest Horace is in 
warning his young friend against those 
civil gentlemen, who are ever so ready 
with their pulchre, bene, recte,—how 
strenuously he recommends the most 
inexorable criticism,—how he ever re- 
turns, in a new manner, and with new 
motives, to the grand point of turning 
the stylus,—we shall be at no great 
loss to see that he thought he had rea- 
son to question Piso’s poetical talents. 
So good a judge as he was does not so 
anxiously warn where any thiug is in 
time to be expected. Nor does our 
poet, in the whole course of the piece, 
so much as once, in a single word, 
give us to understand that he expect- 
ed any thing from the young Piso. 
He sees nothing but the danger of 
disgrace; and, in order still more 
strongly to impress on the young gen- 
tleman’s mind the idea of this dis- 
‘Brace, he once more, at the conclusion, 
treats mere pretenders to poetry so 
roughly, that the young man must 
absolutely have belonged to the incu- 
rables if, after reading such a manu- 
duction, to the poetic art, he had still 
retained the smallest inclination to 
pursue so perilous a course. 

Might this. translation,“ or para- 
phrase, or humble imitation, be so 
fortunate as to produce on all those of 
our own who resemble the 

oung Roman the same effect that 

or: ce wished to produce on him! 
‘Th's is the greatest advantage that 
can be obtained from the epistle to 
the Pisos. The author, I repeat it, 
had obviously nothing else in view. 

* The reader will recollect that the pre- 
sent article is Wiclamd’s introduction or 
key to his translation Of this Epistle. 


The Modern Decameron. 


This Horatian way of treating a young 
man who, in spite of Nature, will be 
a poet, is the very best that could be 
taken. Is the clesired effect produc- 
ed, and does he throw away the pen? 
So much the better. But if, notwith- 
standing all that has been said to him, 
he still proceeds, it is a sure sign that 
he was born to be either a poet or a 
madman. M. R. 


THE MODERN DECAMERON. 


No. I. 


Nay, an thou’lt mouth, : 
I'll rant as well as thou. 
HTamiet. 


WE were sitting with great self- 
complacency in the arm-chair men- 
tioned in a former Number, contem- 
plating the close of our labours for the 
month, and lazily turning over several 
papers which lay before us, to make a 
selection of materials for our remain- 
ing pages, When the door again burst 
open, and our friends Jannes and 
Jambres broke in upon us with the 
same want of ceremony which we al- 
ready complained of. We put our 
hands upon our papers, and were hast- 
ily conveying them out of sight, when 
these two learned Egyptians secured 


.the spoil by main force, before we 


could deposit it under lock and key. 
“* What is this?” cried Jannes, with 
a most facetious grin, “ no less than 
five more letters from Holland !”— 
** And what have we got here,” re~ 
echoed Jambres, ‘* more old women’s 
stories of the superstitions of Tiviot- 
dale? My.dear Mr Editor, this is 
quite pitiable. If yeu go on at this 
rate, do you suppose any body will 
read one word of om Magazine ? 
Do you not know that it is already 
currently reported that your readers 
are reduced to the smallest possible 
number, and do you think you are 
fulfilling the duty of an Editor if you 
do not provide such articles as are in- 
teresting and amusing to the public ?” 
— My good friends,” replied we, “as 
to the number of our readers, or the 
amusement of the public, we, in truth, 
take very little concern. We have only 
one rule, which is, to print whatever 

ourselves. We enjoy the im- 
mense gratification of a despotic sove- 
reign, and le Roi le veut ig the sole 
maxim by which we are guided. If 
we are deserted by the reading public 
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of the present day, we sit among my- 
riads of delighted readers of genera- 
tions yet unborn, whom we fancy to 
ourselves imbibing wisdom and virtue 
from our immortal pages. ‘The mush- 
room race at present existing makes 
but a very small figure in our imagi- 
nation. Our existence back to 
‘‘ their fathers, and to the old time 
before them ;” and we shall continue 
to exist long after every one of this 
idle swarm of ephemera has “ flutter- 
ed through its little day.”—‘* I do 
not quite understand you,” said Jam- 
bres.—*‘ Do you think,” said we, “that 
the existence of the Scots Magazine 
depends, like that of other vulgar mo- 
dern publications, on the materials of 
which it is composed, or on the good- 
will of its readers? Is the first, the 
greatest, and most important of all 
the literary compilations of this an- 
cient and learned nation to hang up- 
on such slight cobwebs as_ these ? 
Forbid it every thing that is noble 
and patriotic in the breast of man! 
Do you think it is our duty to de- 
pare to the low paltry employment of 
watching the “ tides in the affairs of 
men,” and catching every breeze of a 
transient popularity ? We exist much 
more in a grand abstract, than in any 
real and individual nature. But, is 
not the existence of every thing mag- 
nificent of the same kind? What is 
the British Constitution itself but a 
sublime general idea? And what man 
of sense now-a-days is at all Sccupied 
with the insignificant concern, how 
far the Constitution for the time being 
may happen to be rightly administer- 
ed or not? If it is true, what we can- 
not possibly believe, that the number 
of our readers is at all diminishing, 
we shall only say, that it is a wretch- 
ed sign of the times, not certainly any 
eal that there is a falling-off in our 
iterary status. It must be one of the 
most fatal symptoms of that revolu- 
tionary radical spirit which has arisen 
to blast the land, and we are sure no 
one can have given up our Journal 
except he is wofully under that des- 
picable delusion. Surely none of our 
good steady customers who have a 
stake in their country can be so mi- 
ily su 4 t, in any o 
old Families of sober 
or country lairds, Donaldson’s Adver- 
tiser can have been displaced by the 
Scotsman.” 


* This is all very fine,” said Jannes - 
“but, depend upon it, Mr Editor, 
you are going down hill. It has been 
eg asserted that you have not a- 

ve one hundred or one hundred and 
fifty readers, and”—— 

Ed. Indeed! they might surely 
have left us three hundred, the num- 
ber of patriots that fell with Leonidas 
at Thermopyle. We tell you again, 
we do not care whether we are touch 
read or not; like the old oak in Lu- 
can, we are, at least, certain of being 
universally respected. 


Qualis frugifero quercus sublimis in agro 

[xuvias veteres populi sacrataque gestans 

Dona ducum: nec jam validis radicibus 
herens 

Pondere fixa suo est: nudosque per aéra 
ramos 

Effundens, trunco, non frondibus efficit 
umbram : 

At quamvis primo nutet casura sub Euro 

Tot circum silve firmo se robore tollant, 

Sola tamen colitur ! 


Jambres. So you admit that you 
are nodding, and that your roots are 
not very firmly fixed? | | 

Ed. These are the only lines that 
do not apply. We sometimes nod, to 
be sure, like Homer, but it is solel 
from a little tendency to sleep ; ad, 
as to our roots, we believe them to be 
just as closely interwoven with the 
existence of Scotland itself—as a 
— head or a haggis. ‘There is 
much more gratitudein human nature 
than you are aware of. Old friends 
are not speedily forgot, and we shall 
as soon believe that the Parliament 
House will be levelled to the ground 
(to be sure, the new-facing its vener- 
able old front looked a little ominous, 
and held out to us rather'an/unfortu- 
nate model for imitation) as the Scots 
Magazine. Do remember: the 
admirable lines of Swift, that happiest 
of all versifiers? = 
All travellers at first incline 
Where’er they see the fairest sign, 
And, if they find the chambers nent, 
And like the liquor and the Meat, si) 
Will call again, and recomiinehd 
The Angel Inn to every friends) 
What though the painting grows decay’d, 
The house will never lose its trade ;. 
Nay, tho’ the treacherous tapster Thomas 
Hangs a new Angel two doors from us, 

n t rs ma 
We think it beth a shame sod sin 
To quit the true old Angel Inn! 
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And this, we are persuaded, is the up- 
permost feeling in the hearts of our 
generous countrymen. If, for a time, 
we may seem to be losing ground by 
the attacks which are made upon us, 
—to recur again to the simile of the 
oak,—the issue, depend upon it, will 
be 
Duris ut ilex tonsa bipennibas 

Nigra feraci frondis * in Algido, 

Per damna, per caedes, ab ipso 

Ducit opes animumque ferro ! 


so that, in this way, we feel perfectly 
secure ; and, although we should doze 
on occasionally through numbers or vo- 
lumes in as hum-drum a state as we 
please, we have no kind of apprehension 
about the result. Wedecidedly standat 
the head of the literature of Scotland. 
We know very well that all its lite- 
rary glory depends, in a manner, up- 
on our existence. In our pages, we 
have ne doubt, will be found the 
chauches of every splendid and import- 
ant speculation or discovery of which 
our inventive country can boast. We 
do not, indeed, at this moment, re- 
collect any instance but one. No less 
a person than the eloquent and philo- 
sophic Dugald Stewart acknowledges 
that some of his speculations on the 
state of the mind in dreaming, though 
not horrowed by him from the Scots 
Magazine, yet were very singularly 
anticipated there ; but we, moreover, 
boldly affirm, that the first rude ideas 
of Hume’s, Stnith’s, and Kames’s spe- 
culations—not to mention Dr Black’s 
latent heat and Mr Watt’s steam-en- 
gine—must necessarily be found by a 
careful search into our mysterious vo- 
lumes. There are only about ninety of 
them, so that it will be no great labour 
for our one hundred and fifty readers to 
verify our assertion. ‘They need not 
take so much as a volume a-piece. At 
this very hour, if we are not greatly 
mistaken, our correspondent Philo- 
theus is throwing out hints which will 
ive an entire new aspect to the Phi- 
osophy of the Human Mind, and, it 
the world is so stupid as not to see 
this, it is no fault of ours. t 


* Frondis pro silue, per synecdochen. 
SCRIBL. 

+ We would not have Philotheus, how- 
ever, plume himself too highly on his me- 
taphysical discoveries. A Mr John Fearn 
has beat him all to nothing with his grand 
Generic Principle of ‘the Varieties of 
Colours.” Mr Fearn is very anxious to 
VOL. Vil. 
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Jambres. Who cares for the Philo- 
sophy of the Human Mind? Every 
body now is convinced that it is mere 
fudge. Can't you give us something 
entertaining ? 

Ed. We don’t know what other 
people may think, but we maintain 
that there never was any thing write 
ten more entertaining than the de- 
scription of the great organ of Haar- 
lem, in our last letter from Holland ; 
and we are ourselves so thoroughly 
persuaded of the inimitable excellence 
of all these letters, that we are quite de- 
termined to print every one of them 
in due time. There is an infinite deal 
of Attic wit scattered throughout our 
writings, which we cannot exemplify 
at present, but it must have irresist- 
ibly struck all our readers, and, al- 
though it makes no great dash, it tells 
ar pe in the long ran.—But we 

ave said enough in our own praise 
for one bout; would you like now 
to have a peep into any of our private 
stores? There are one or two little 
pieces which we can find time to read 
Ah! here is an original letter of the 
great Franklin. We cannot tell you 
any thing at all about the subject of 
it—but there it is. Read it aloud, 
friend Jannes. 

Jannes. ‘* Copy of a letter from Dr 
Franklin to Dr Fothergill. 


Philadelphia, March 14, 1764. 


Dear Doctror,—lI received your 


favour of the 10th December. It was 
a great deal for one to write whose 
time is so little his own. 

** By the way, when do you intend 
to live? i. e. to enjoy life. When 
will you retire to your villa, give your- 
self repose, delight yourself in view- 
ing the operations of nature in the 
vegetable creation, assist her in her 
works, get your ingenious friends at 
times about you, make them happy 
with your conversation, and enjoy 


claim a priority in the statement and ap- 
ication of this principle,—but we put 


im one home question. Did he ever read. 


the 21st volume of the Scots Magazine ? 


This unexpected query, we know, will come. — 


like a thunderbolt yee him, but we hope 
will not actually be his death. A foot note 
of Mr Stewart, in which his principle has 
been slightly glanced at, has Iain upon him 
for five years like a night-mare, and al- 
most suffocated him. Never while he lives 
let him read another foot notc. 
3K 
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theirs; or, if alone, amuse yourself 
with your books and elegant collec- 
tions? ‘To be hurried about. perpe- 
tually from one sick chamber to ano- 
ther is not living. Do you please 
yourself with the fancy that you are 
doing good ? You are mistaken. Half 
the lives you save are not worth sav- 
ing, as being useless: and almost the 
an half ought not to be saved as 
being mischievous. Does your con- 
science never hint to you the impiety 
of being in constant warfare against 
the plans of Providence ? Disease was 
intended as the punishment of Intem- 
perance, Sloth, and other vices ; and 
the cxample of that punishment was 
intended to promote and strengthen 
the opposite virtues. But here you step 
in officiously with your art—disap- 
point those wise intentions of nature, 
and make men safe in their excesses ; 
whereby you seem to me to be of just 
the same service to society, as some 
favourite first minister, who, out of 
the t benevolence of his heart, 
rdons to all crimi- 
nals that applied tohim. Only think 
of the consequences. 

“‘ You tell me the Quakers are 
charged on your side the water with 
being, by their aggressions, the cause 
of this war. Would you. believe that 
they are charged here, not with of- 
fending the Indians, and thereby pro- 
voking the war, but with gaining their 
friendship by presents, supplying 
them privately with arms and ummu- 
nition, and engaging them to fall upon 
and murder the poor white people on 
the frontiers? Would you think it 
jossible that thousands even here 
should be made to believe this,;—and 
many hundreds of them be raised in 
arms not only to kill some converted 
Indians supposed to be under the 
Quaker’s protection, but to punish the 
Quakers who were supposed to give 
that protection? Would you think 
these people audacious enough to avow 
such designs in a public. declaration 
sent to.the government? Would you 
imagine that innocent Quakers, men 
of fortune and may think 
it necessary to fly ety out of 
Philadelphia into the Jerseys, fearin 
the violence of such armed mobs, an 
online little in the power or, incli- 
nation of the government, to protect 
them? And would you.imagine that 
strong suspicions, now prevail, that 
these mobs, after committing twenty 
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barbarous murders hitherto unpunish« 
ed, are privately tampered with to be 
made instruments of Government to 
awe the Assembly into proprietory 
measures? And yet all this has hap- 
pened within a few weeks past ! 

** More wonders! You know that 
I don’t love the proprietor, and that 
he does not love me. Our totally dit- 
ferent tempers forbidit. You might, 
therefore, expect that the late new ap- 
pointment of one of his family would 
find me ready for opposition ; and yet 
when his nephew arrived our gover- 
nor, I considered government as go- 
vernment ; paid him all respect ; gave 
him on all occasions my best advice ; 
promoted in the Assembly a ready 
compliance with every thing he pro- 
posed or recommended; and when 
those daring rioters, encouraged by 
the general of the popu- 
lace, treated his proclamations with 
contempt, I drew my pen in the cause, 
—wrote a pamphlet (that I sent you) 
to render the rioters unpopular ; pro- 
moted an association to support the 
authority of government, and defend 
the governor, by taking arms,—signed 
it first myself, and was followed by 
several hundreds, who took arms ac- 
cordingly ; the governor offered me 
the command of them, but I chose to 
carry a musket, and strengthen his 
authority by setting an example of 
obedience to his orders. And would 
you think it, this proprietory gover- 
nor did me the honour, on an alarm, 
to run to my house at midnight, with 
his counsellors at his heels, for advice, 
and made it his head-quarters for 
some time, and within four and twen- 
ty hours your old ftiend was a com- 
mon soldier,—a counsellor,—a_ kind 
of dictator,—an ambassador ‘to. the 
country mob,—and on their returming 
home—Nobody again? AN hap- 
pened within a few weeks, 7)" 

“More wonders! The Assénibly 
received a goveruge of the proprietory 
family with open ‘arms, “addressed 
him sincere of Kitid- 
ness and respect, opened their‘ purses 
to him, and te With 


L. 600, madé a riot-nct, 
a militia. bill immediately his in- 
stance, granted supplies; and did every 


thing he requested, and promised them- 
selves great happiness. under ad- 
ministration. But suddenly, his drop- 
ping all inquiry after thé’ thurderers, 
und his answering the depaties of the 
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rioters privately, and refusing the 
presence of the Assembly, who were 
equally concerned in the matters con- 
tained in their remonstrance, brings 
him under suspicion ; his insulting 
the Assembly without the least pro- 
vocation, by charging them with dis- 
loyalty, and with making an infringes 
ment on the king’s prerogatives,—only 
because they had presumed to name 
(in a bill offered for his assent) a 
trifling officer, (something like; one of 
your toll-gatherers at a turnpike,) 
without consulting him, and his re- 
fusing several of their bills, or pro- 
posing amendments needlessly dis- 
gusting :~—These things bring him and 
his government into sudden contempt; 
all regard for him in the Assembly is 
lost; all hopes of happiness under 
proprietory government are at an end. 
It has now scarce authority enough 
left to keep the common peace ; and 
was another mob to come against him, 
I question whether, though a dozen 
men were sufficient, one could find so 
many in Philadelphia willing to res- 
cue him or his Attorney-General, I 
won't say from hanging, but from any 
common insult. All this too has hap- 
pened in a few weeks ! 

** In fine, every thing seems in this 
country, once the land of peace and 
order, to be running fast into anarchy 
and confusion. 

“ T have been already toolong. A- 
dieu, my dear friend, and believe me 
ever your's affectionately, 

B. FRANKLIN.” 


Id. There is another curiosity, a 
copy of a translation of Cicero’s trea- 
tise De Senectute, printed: by Frank- 
lin, He is not the translator, but he 
writes the preface, not to be found, we 
helieye,.in any collection of his works, 
but quite in his pleasant and agreeable 
veins Read,it friend Jambres. 
‘The Printer to the 
Reader, 

“ This version of Ciceto’s ‘Tract de 

eciute “was made ten years since 

y the honourable and learned Mr 


Logan, this city ; undertaken part- 


for his own amusement, (being 
then. in, his 60th. year, which is said 


to, be nearly the age of the author 


when he wrote it,) but principally for 
the entertainment of a neighbour 

in his grand. climacteric; ani the 
notes were drawn up solely on that 
neighbour's account, who was not so 


well acquainted as himself with the 
Roman history and language. Some 
other friends, however, loome whom 
I had the honour to be ranked,) ob- 
tained copies of itin MS. And, as I 
believed it to be in itself equal at least, 
if not far preferable, to any other 
translation of the same piece extant 
in our language, besides the advan- 
tage it has of so many valuable notes, 
which, at the same time they clear u 
the text, are highly instructive an 
entertaining ; I resolved to give it an 
impression, being confident that the 
public would not unfavourably ree 
ceive it. 

** A certain freedman of Cicero’s is 
reported to have said of a medicinal 
well, discovered in his time, wonder- 
ful for the virtue of its waters in re- 
storing sight to the aged, That it was 
a gift of the bountiful Gods to men, to 
the end that alt might now have the 
pleasure of reading his Master's works. 
As that well, if still in being, isat too 
greata distance for our use, I have, gen- 
tle reader, printed as thou seest, this 
piece of Cicero’s in a large and fair cha- 
racter, that those who begin to think 
on the subject of op ace, (which se!~ 
dom happens till their sight is some- 
what impaired by its approaches, ) 
may not, in reading, y the pain small 
letters give the eyes, feel the pleasure 
of the mind in the least allayed. 

“* I shall add to these few lines my 
hearty wish, that this first translation 
of a Classic, in this Western World, 
may be followed with many others, 
performed with equal judgment and 
success ; end be a happy omen, that 
Philadelphia shall become the seat of 


_the American Muses. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 29, 1743-4.” 


Ed. Now for a communication from 
our venerable correspondent. Mrs 
Cappe of York, intended chiefly for the 
ladies of Edinburgh. We shall read 
her own warm and benevolent address, 
and shall subjoin the paper, which it 
incloses, in a note.» 
To the Editor of the Edinhu 
M agazine, 


MR EDITOR, 
I nave been extremely interested 
‘by a plan mentioned in the Philan- 
ice Weekly Gazette, in which a 
small society of ladies iy London have 
engaged for the purpose of extending 
some religious and moral instruction 
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to the lost degraded females of the 
vast Indian’ ‘peninsula, now become 
subjects of the British empire; and on 
applying to the benevolent and active 
Mr Millar, the assistant secretary to 
the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety, for further particulars, he has 
favoured me with a very interesting 
printed address to the ladies of Great 
Britain, which I will inclose for in- 
sertion in your Magazine. May I 
further trespass upon your time by 
the following reflections, which, 
among many others, naturelly arise 
out of the subject ? 

Numerous and inexpressibly im- 
portant as are the blessings conferred 
on the whole human race, by the dif- 
fusion of the everlasting Gospel, sure- 
ly our sex, in particular, have especial 
cause to be for ever thankful for its 

acious promulgation, and should 

abour incessantly in our narrow 
sphere to aid its triumphs; and this 
we may do most effectually by demon- 
strating its efficacy in the whole of our 
temper and conduct. ‘To what are we 
indebted for the comparatively elevat- 
ed rank which we of this day hold in 
the intellectual and moral world, but 
to the preaching and holy example of 
its transcendently great, and divinely 
commissioned Author? Let us com- 
pare our present situation in any of 
the countries where Christianity is 
professed; even in its most debased 
aud eorrupted state, with that of the 
worshippers of Brahma, or even with 
the wretchedly enslaved inhabitants 
of the Turkish Harem, and can we be 
too thankful for our emancipation ? 
Who was it but the illustrious Messen- 
ger of the new covenant, who, when 
unfolding its blessings in the wilds of 
Judea, permitted many pious females 
to be ranked among bis followers? and 
who eventually rewarded their faith- 
ful attendance during his dying ago~ 

nies, by appearing first to them after 
his triumphant resurrection from the 
grave?) Do British females ardently 
wish to shew their gratitude? Hap- 
pily their ‘exalted Master wants not 
their ‘feebJe ‘nid; but they are now 
privilege! by hayipg an_ opportunity 
of manifesting their attachment to his 
cause;~by~—ministering in his name 
the. “‘.cup_of cold, water,” .which lie 
has declared he, would accept, ito their 
suffering sisters in British India. 

The. ladies.of Edinbur gh, it is 
ed, anany ofavhom are not less distin- 
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guished for their talents than their 
virtues, will generously come forward 
in this labour of love, and will pardon 
the unwarranted presumption of this 
address, from one, whose very ad- 
vanced age is her only claim to their 
attention, and whose daily increasing 
infirmities bear unequivocal testimo- 
ny that her little day of desired use- 
fulness is fast drawing to its close. 

CATHARINE Carpe, 
York, October 21, 1820. 


Note.—An Address to the Ladies of Great 
Britain, on the present State of Fe- 
male Society in British India. 

It is a most painful fact, that there are 
in Hindoostan thirty millions of females 
committed to the care of Great Britain, 
who are totally destitute of education, and 
to whom every vestige of mental cultiva- 
tion has been denied. 

The writings which have hitherto form. 
ed the basis of legislation in that country 
have prohibited to them the knowledge of 
the Vedu, and doomed them to a state of 
mental subjection. The calamity the most 
dreaded there, widowhood, is, by the jea- 
lousy of the other sex, suspended as a 
judgment of Providence over the female 
who shall dare to acquire a knowledge of 
the alphabet. Minoo, one of the Hindoo 
legislators, says, (see Sir, W. Jones’s Trans- 
lation,) *“* Women have no business with 
the Vedu, thus is the law fully settled ; 
having therefore no knowledge of expiating 
texts, sinful women (meaning all women) 
must be as foul as false itself; and 
this is a fixed rule.”’—Here the legislator 
first binds the sex fast in the chains of ig- 
norance, and then reproaches and punish- 
es them for the result of his own law. 

The dreadful consequences of such laws 
and such a state of feeling towards the sex 
are most strikingly exhibited in the present 
state of female society in India. Here is 
a whole empire, comprising so many mil- 
lions of females, in which a single school 
for girls has not existed for thousands of 
years ; the females have never seen a book, 
except in the hands of men, and have no 
knowledge of any one of the, mental ,em- 
ployments of females in a civilized, coun- 
try. Their fingers have. never, touched a 
needle, a pair of scissors, a, book, or 
and they are entirely excluded from in- 
tellectual intercourse withthe other sex- 
“A woman is not allowed by law to go 
out of the house without the consent. of her 
husband ; to talk with a stranger, nor to 
laugh without a veil on her. face, nor.to 
stand at the door, nor Jook out at the win- 

2:) What can be + but 
‘a state of ignorance, the female 
character will be awfully debased 2 Hence 
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Jannes. This is all very good and 
edifying to be sure, but have you no 


poetry to-day ? 


among the Rajpoot mothers the murder 
of female infants is universally practised. 
Mothers among other casts, in fulfilment 
of a vow to obtain offspring, are seen sa- 
crificing their first child in the Brim hi 

tri and other sacred rivers. Many 
females drown themselves. Capt. saw 
one morning, while sitting at his own win- 
dow at Allahabad, sixteen females, under 
the influence of superstition, drown them- 
selves at the junction of the Jumna and 
the Ganges. And there are now in Lon- 
don copies of official documents, which 
prove that, in the year 1817, under the 
Presidency of Bengal, not lese than 705 
females, British subjects, voluntarily im- 
molated themselves, by being burnt or buried 
alive with the dead bodies of their husbands. 

No parallel case of such direful effects 
of ignorance appears to exist in human his- 
tory. Never in the most savage state have 
fires like these been kindled, or similar 
graves been dug. Never were such appal- 
ling consequences of ignorance exhibited to 
the civilized world. 

In these circumstances, to whom shall 
the appeal be made? Is it not manifest, 
that the jadies in Britain are the natural 
guardians of these unhappy widows and 
orphans in British India? Is, it possible, 
that our fair countrywomen, ladies of 
rank, of influence, of the most refined sen- 
sibility, the patrons of every charity, of all 
that is distinguished and benevolent in our 
country, can, after knowing the facts con- 
tained in this circular, continue unmoved 
by the cries issuing from these fires, and 
from the thousands of orphans which sur- 
round them, witnessing the progress of these 
flames which are devouring the living mo- 
ther, and consuming her frame to ashes ? 
This appeal cannot be made in vain; such 
a tale of woe was never before addressed to 
the hearts of British mothers. Let every 
lady of rank and influence in the United 
Empire do her duty, and these fires cannot 
burn another twenty years. | 

Next to’ the wise and gradual interposi- 
tion and influence of a benevolent govern- 
ment, fémale education forms the most 
probable and effectual means of putting an 
end to this deplorable state of female so- 
ciety ; and could funds be raised by a dis. 
res assoeiation of ladies in London, 
with auxiliaties in the country, for this ex- 
press objéct, ‘schools taught by native fe. 
miles ‘might be itomiediately established. 
‘class’ of females in India, the 
datightéers of olir countrymen, who are ac- 

waitited With ‘the native languages, and 
rom wlidnr & Wise selection might be made, 
after’ receiving proper instruction, 
might, as local ‘mistresses, become _ the 
greatest possible blessings to India. 


Ed. Yes, here are two or three 
pieces for you, all we can afford at 


The state of Indian manners forbids fe- 
males to be placed under the. tuition of 
men. It may be difficult to overcome pre- 
judices among the natives against female 
education, but they will gradually subside, 
and we shall soon witness the triumph of 
these humane exertions in the delightful 
appearance of a state of society in india, 
rewarding the benevolent exertions of the 
British ladies.* 

It further appears, by a recent commu- 
nication from Bengal, that the Calcutta 
School Society is at this time extending its 
views and operations to the education of 
female children in Calcutta, to, which their 
attention has been directed by the senti- 
ments of some of the ra natives, one 
of whom has even undertaken to publish 
an extract ftom authentic Hindoo writings, 
in furtherance of this object. It is there- 
fore proposed that a subscription be taised 
for the express purpose of promoting the 
education of female natives of British In- 
dia, by sending out a well-qualified mis- 
tress, to be at the disposal and under the 
direction of the Calcutta School Society. 
The fund so contributed will be received 
by the Committee of the British and Fo- 
reign School Society, and applied as before 
mentioned in connection with the Calcutta 
School Society. This socicty was establish- 
ed in 1818, under the direction of the Hon. 
Sir Anthony Buller, John Herbert Har- 
ington, Esq. late senior judge of the Na- 
tive Court, and various other respectable 
persons, with a number of natives of In- 
dia who are Hindoos, and who have an 
equal influence in the Committee. 

It is computed that about L. 400 will 
be required for the outfit passage and sup- 
port of a proper person to superintend a 
school for training native teachers, The 
object is earnestly recommended by the 
Ladies’ Committee of the British aud Fo- 
reign School Society, and’ the ‘following 
ladies will thankfully receive subscriptions = 
Lady Johnston, 19, Cumberland Place ;— 
Lady Bell, Dean Street, Scho ;—Mrs H. 
Gurney, 24, Gloucester, Place, Portman 
Square ;—Miss Bradshaw, Stoke Newing- 
ton ;—Miss Hanburgh, Plough, ‘Court ;— 
Mrs Hagen, Peckham;—~Miss Jane Mar- 
ris, Walworth ;—— Miss Shewell, Stockwell ; 
—Mrs Millar, 45, Museum Street;— 
Miss Phené, Watling Street. 


2 


* It appears ‘from the’ reports of the 
London Society, that exertions 
have been made with some sti¢cess i some 
parts of India, particularly the’ native 
schools for females of Tamul and Travan- 
core, of which more minute accounts may 


soon be expected, 
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present, First, here is a fine wild 
sketch called ‘‘ The Storm-beat Maid,” 
an early production of a lady of great 
genius, whose name ‘* well may we 
guess, but dare not tell.” Then fol- 
lows our excellent and amiable’ friend 
Pringle’s Farewell to his Native Coun- 
try. You know he went to the Cape 
with several of his brothers, their 
wives and families, and his old fa- 
ther at their head—quite in the style 
of the transit of Jacob and his sons 
into Egypt.—Jambres shall read the 
one, and Jannes the other. 


THE STORM-BEAT MAID. 


ALL shrouded in the winter snow, 
The maiden held her way : 

Nor chilly winds that roughly blow, 
Nor dark night, could her stay. 


O’er hill and dale, through bush and briar, 
She on her journey kept ; 

Save often when she ’gan to tire, 

She stopt a while and wept. 


Wild creatures left their caverns drear, 
To raise their nightly yells; 

But little doth the bosom fear, 

Where inward trouble dwells. 


No watch light from the distant spire, 
To cheer the gloom so deep, 

Nor twinkling star, nor cottage fire, 
Did through the darkness peep. 


Yet heedless still she held her way, 

Nor feared she crag nor dell ; 

Like ghost that thro’ the gloom to stray, 
Wakes with the midnight bell. 


Now night thro’ her dark watches ran, 
Which lock the peaceful mind ; 

And through the neighb'ring hamlets 
To wake the yawning hind. 


Nor bark of dog, nor village clock, 
That spoke the morning near ; 

Nor grey light trembling on the rock, 
Her nighted mind could cheer. 


The whirling flail, and clacking mill, 
Wake with the early day ; 

And careless children loud and shrill, 
With new made snow-balls play. 


And as she passed each cottage door, 
They did their gambols cease ; 

And old men shook their locks so hoar, 
And wished her spirit peace. 


For sometimes slow, and sometimes fast, 
She held her wavering pace ; 

Like early Spring’s inconstant blast, 
That ruffles evening’s face. 


At length with weary feet she came, 
Where in a sheltering wood, 

Whose inaster bore no humble name, 
A stately castle stood. 


CNov, 
The open gate, and smoking 
Which cloud the asso diy” 
nd shrill bell tinkling from the spires 


With busy look, and hasty tread, 
The servants cross the hall 

And many a page in buskins red 
Await the master’s call. 


Fair streaming bows of bridal white 
On every shoulder play’d ; 

And clean in lily kerchief dight 
Tripp’d every household maid. 


She asked for neither lord nor dame, 
Nor who the mansion owned, 

But straight into the hall she eame, 
And sat her on the ground. 


The busy crew all crowded’nigh, 

And round the stranger stared ; 

But still she roll’d her wandering eye, 
Nor for their questions cared. 


What dost thou want, thou sterm-beat 
maid, 

That thou these portals passed ? 

Ill suiteth here thy look dismay’d, 

Thou art no bidden guest.”” 


** O chide not !” said a gentle page, 

And wiped his tear-wet cheek : 

** Who would not shun the winter’s rage ? 
The wind is cold. and bleak. _ 


‘“* Her robe is stiff with drizly snow, 
And rent her mantle grey, 
None ever bade the wretehed go, . - 
Upon his wedding-day.” 

Then to his lord he hied him straight 
Where round on silken seat, 
Sat many a courteous dame and knight, 


And made obcisance meet. 


There is a stranger in your, hall, 
Who weats no common mien, ;..... 
Hard were the heart, as flinty,wall,, 
That would not let her in, _ 

fairer dame in hall bower 
Mine eyes did ne’er behold, 
Tho’ sheltered in ho father’s tower, 
And turned out to the col." 

‘* Her face is like an early mori,“ 
Dimmed with the nightly 
Her skin is like the sheeted ‘thorny’ 
Her eyes a watery blues) 

And tall, and slender, is:her foxm,| 
Like willow o’er the brooks yo) 
But on her brow there breeds aston, 
And restless is ber yon 


‘ And well her. troubled mations show 
The tempest in her Minds 
Like the unsheltered, sapling bough; 
Vexed with the wintry. Wi oo 


Her head droopsen her ungirt, breast, 
And scattered is her hair gw qilt eros 
Yet lady braced in courtly 
Was never half so fair.” itr) 
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Reverse, and cold, the turning blood, 
The bridegroom's cheek forsook 

ie shook and staggered as he stood, 
And faltered as he spoke. 

“+ So soft and fair, I know a maid, 
There is but only she ; 

\ wretched man her love betray’d, 
And wretched let him be.” 

Deep frowning turned the bride’s dark eye, 
For bridal morn unmeet ; 

With trembling steps her lord did hie, 
‘The stranger fair to greet. 

Tho’ loose in scattered weeds arrayed, 
And ruffled with the storm, 

Like lambkin from its fellow strayed, 
tie knew her graceful form. 


But when he spied that sunken eye, 
And features and wan; 

He heaved a deep and heavy sigh, 

And down the big tears ran. 

‘+ Why droops thy head, thou lovely maid, 
Upon thy hand of snow ? 


I; it because thy love betrayed, 
‘That thou art laid so low ?” 


Quick from her eye the keen glance came, 
Who questioned her to see ; 


. And oft she muttered o’er his name, 


And wist not it was he. 


Full hard against his writhing brows, 
His clenched hand he pressed ; 

Full high his lab’ring bosom rose, 
And rent its silken vest. . 


‘0 cursed be the golden price, 
That did my baseness prove ; 

\nd cursed be my friend's advice 
‘that wil’d me from my love. 


++ And cursed be the woman's art, 
That lured me to her snare ; 

\nd cursed be the faithless heart, 
‘That left thee to despair. 


‘+ Yet now I'll hold thee to my side, 

Tho’ worthless [ have been, 

Nor friends, nor wealth, nor dizened bride, 
Shall ever stand between. 


‘+ When theu art weary and depressed, 
I'll lull thee to thy sleep 

And when dark fancies vex thy breast, 
1'll sit by thee and weep. 


** I'll tend thee like a restless child, 
Where'er thy rovings bes 

Nor gesture keen, nor eyeball 

Shall turn my love from-thee. 

‘* Night shall not hang cold o'er thy Head, 
And I securely lie} 
Nor drizly elouds upon'thee shied, 
And I in covert’ 
share’ the cold blast on’ the heath, 
I'll share thy wants 
Nor friend, nor foe, nor life, nor death, © 
Shall ever make us twain.” 


Ed. Would not one say there was 
a noble promise in this? The pro« 
mise, we can assure , has been 
more than amply fulfilled —O, here 
is a little poetical sketch by another 
lady who does not profess poetry, but 
whose moral sensibility gives an ini- 
initable charm to every thing which 
she says or writes. We must read it 
to you. 


LINES WRITTEN AT ABERFOIL. 


*Twas a calm evening, and the autumn 
sun 

Pour'd o’er the heath-clad hills a purple 
light ; 

While the gay valley in its harvest pride, 

Thick interspersed, with mang a wooded 
hill, 

Look'’d rich, and happy, with its yellow 
store. 

All nature seem’'d to teem with jeyous life, 

The sporting insects danced upon the 
stream, 

The cooing stock-~dove pour’d his evening 
song, 

And bleating lambs, from distant moun. 
tains, lent 

Their vocal offering to the passing breeze. 


Fair was the scene, when fill’d with thank. 
ful praise, 

We trod the path that skirts the church- 

ard green, 

There feet deep, a grey hair'd sexton 
plied 

busy task. Skulls strewn ‘mong ghast- 
ly heaps 

Of mouldering bones garnioh'd the dark 
yrave's side, 

While near it stood, with meditative eye, 

A Highland bey, in ares yorments clad. 

His cheek was flush’d with health, and 
clust'ring fell 

The flaxen hair that curl’d around his brow. 


Ile wondering gaged at this grim wreek of 
things 

That once were human, and methougbt 
his eye 

Glisten iver » to think that one be 

Vv 

His aged grandsire, tenant of this grove, 

Must seam be hike the fragments sentier’d 
round. 

We passed away, but that 


eve, 
And all its recollections, still remain. 
Aberfoil, Cth September 1820, 


What is this? A sonnet on which 
we have accidentally Init our hands, 
and which has long puzzled us, It 
was sent vs as a translation from the 
Italian, but we cannot discover the 
original. Some old ‘love tale must 
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hang it; which seéths utifathom- 
able. : The Jover cannot be Petrarch 
—he appears of a. more Platonic cast 
still—besides the verses bear internal 
evidence of having been written.since 
the Gierusalemme of ‘Tasso. I shall 
read them to you, before Janneés gives 
us “ Pringle s Farewell.”’ 


SONNET FROM THE ITALIAN. | 
“< Vergine bella, la cui beltade, la terra,” 

MAIDEN more beauteous to my Fancy’s 


Than aught beheld on Earth, or dreamt of 
Heaven, 

Have I offended, not to be forgiven ? ' 

And canst thou think this bosom heaves no 
sigh ?* | 

Years roll along—and yet beneath the sky 

Breathes not a wretch with heart more torn 
and riven ;— | 

Or if black thoughts, by loftier aims are 
driven 

Off for a time—alas ! they do not fly ! 

Yet deem not my offence was from the 
heart ; 

Deem me as ‘** one perplex’d in the ex- 
treme,” 

Who might not love, all-lovely as thou art ! 

What matchless power were thine in holier 


theme, 
Wouldst thou to glory speed thy Christian 
Not lure him (an Armida!) from the fight ! 


knight, 
Jannes. What a poor hypocritical 
_ rascal this must have been !—I sin- 
cerely hope he has been dead and bu- 
ried for centuries, and that there is no 
fellow of the same kidney now alive. 
He wishes, you see, to keep upa sick- 
ly sentimental flirtation, without an 
more serious views, with some kind- 
hearted girl, whose only weakness seems 
to have been, throwing away a thought 
on such a fantastic puppy. Al- 
though he talks in rather a loftier 
tone, I think he must have been a 
cold-blooded monster, like your fa- 
vourite Swift, who did not hesitate to 
sacrifice two uncommonly amiable wo- 
men to his. weak and capricious va- 
nity—the high-minded and generous 
Stella, and the passionate and fasci- 
nating Vanessa! What do you say to 
that, Mr Editor ? 
Ed. Why, there is much to be said 
upon both sides. We confess a great 
penchant for Swift, and—[_ Enter a 


servant with a letter.\—-A letter with 
the Lanark post- upon it! We 
have correspondence with ‘votaries of 


the muses of all conditions, and from 


nero | “Noy. 
evety tn the ‘Perhaps 
this may be a tumeful cdbler, ‘or apo- 
thecary, o¢——but ‘we shall Tend it. 


I am a writer's clerk! 50/7] 
Nay, more, I ain a writer's Clerk 
country town. [Retter still] This 
confession, I fear much, will have the 
effect of making many of your fashion- 
able readers stop short at’ the very 
first sentence of my Communication, 
and, like the lovers in Dante, “ read 
no more.” But then, Sir, I am a 
poet, at Teast so all my friends here 
tell me, and I believe thein 
lad !)) and, moreover, have little doubt 
that [ shall be able, with your leavc, 
to bring over the judicious part of 
readers to the. same opinion. 
My only fear is, that, in the plenitue 
of your beneyolence, you may be in- 
disposed to give me any encourige- 
ment in my,ardent pursuit of literary 
fame, under the erroneous impression 
that [am one of those weakling young- 
sters, who, conceiving themselves to 
have abilities and attainments of no 
ordinary kind, look down with con- 
tempt on the trammels of & profes- 
sion, and break their parents’ hearts, 
and ruin their own prospects, by 
spending their time in Inditing sickly 
ballads and sentimental sonnets, to 
the total neglect of their’ proper avo- 
cations. _ But I can assure you, Sir, I 
am quite a different sort of ‘personage 
from these unfortunate youths. [ 
may say, without vanity, that ‘I ‘am 
now, and have beeti ever since en- 
tered on my apprenticeship, at- 
tentive to business, anti have'all along 
given the greatest ‘satisfaction to my 
employers. Well, well! Tt ik 
during my few leisnte hours, and par- 
ticularly on the Saturday afternoons, 
that I have been ‘in’ the Habit of de- 
voting myself ‘to’ the Worship’ of the 
Muses, [ We hope his Cat, the 
Sundays is not the’ santé 1] | 
and to the indu ‘of those Sacred 
emotions which were first’ Kidled in 
early youth, thé Tovely Scenes 
of this’ delightfiil” toutitty. ' Of ‘late 


years I have had more’ inities 
than formerly’ of “myself'in 
some measure ‘acquainted thie li- 


terature of the times iW 


eans Of ‘thé period 


by 
which are at presetit so much }ir’vogue, 
and, above all; by the constant *peru- 
sal of your “invahiable® 
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Some sense in this You 
but a faint Editor, 


ot the intense interest which is creat- 
ed in my mind by the sight of your 
_-cen covered num bers, they month- 
ly reach this ancient burgh—how ea- 
verly I seize upon them—run over the 
‘able of contents, and proceed to de- 
vour these articles which are most 
congenial to my taste. [ (Jannes aside) 
—What anass [| Alas! Sir, I earnest- 
ly wish that this pleasure were of 
longer duration, or more frequent re- 
currence ; but we are here miserably 
ill off for books. We have, to be sure, 
a public library, but it consists only 
of about 50 volumes, and our funds 
are so low, that there is little chance 
of any very increase to our 
small stock. I find, however, that I 
am wandering from the object which 
I had most. particularly in view in in- 
troducing myself to your notice. I 
have told you, Sir, that my friends 
have taken up the idea that I have a 
considerable talent for poetry, &e, 
Cand so he goes on, and then says he 
sends us a poem. If the verses 
which I now send you shall 
to you deserving of insertion, [0 
ves! we shall print his poem for him! 
(Jambres) What without having 
read it?) 1 shall take a speedy op- 
portunity of endeayouring to give you 
some account of my Bi life, and of 


the ess of my mind, Nor do I 
think, Sir, that, this will be altogether 
useless or uninteresting. It can never 


be a useless task to trace the effect of 
circumstances .and peculiar events 
upon a young mind, and 1 think, Sir, 
that even the early feelings and youth- 
tul loves of a writer's clerk in@ coun- 
try town may afford some insight in- 
to human character, and human_ feel- 
ing, which may, pot be unworthy of 


the notice of suchas, attend to the 
workings of nature, wherever. they 
manifest themselves. 


The verses. send form “tHe first 


part, of a, pretty, long. tale, whic 
wrote sometime ago, and (of which I 
shall send you, the, remainder, i 
portion, I jow.,transmit, shall, m 
first, an 


your approbation....Jt isthe 


, the only attempt I heye. 

ingly, Lam, Sit, with great i 
your J. 


Here followeth. the poem. he 


VOL. VIt. 


servant, 


An’ we wandered alane the: day. 


THE ROWER 

Iv toun thair wonnit atie dame, 
Ane dame of wondrous courtésié; 
An’ bonny was the flame 


Her saft black ce, the inney dew,” 
That meltit to its tender licht, bau 
Was bonnier farre than the purest starré 
That sails thro’ the dark blue hevin at 
nicht. 
If ony culd luke and safely see , 
Her saft saft benny red 
mou, 
Nor seek to sip the dew frae her lip, 
A lifeless lump was he I trow. 


But it wuld haif saftened the dullest wicht, 
If ae moment that wicht might see 

Her bonny breast o’ the purest snaw, 
That heayit wi’ Iuve sae tenderlie, 


An’ dear dear was this bonny dame, 
Dear dear was she to me, 
An’ my heart was tane, an’ my sense was 
e 
At af blink o” her bonny black ec. 


An’ sair an’ saft I my luve, 
Tho’ still she hardly wuld seem to hear, 


appear An’ wuld cauldly blame the wordso’ flame 


That I breathit so warmly in her ear. 


Yet aye as she turned her frae my look, © 
Thair was kindness beamit in her ee, 
And aye as she drew back her lily han’ 

I faund that it tremblit tenderlie. 


When I awa frae my dear, 
An’ oh! that tiocht how aften it brocht .. 
The deep-heavit sigh an’ the cauld, bit. 
ter tear ! 

Then socht I my Tuve, her catild heart to 
Wi’ my tears, an’ my sighs; an" ‘my 

j ers, : if 
And I gaed by-her side deun the 
the Clyde, of. 
An’ the hours stal awa unawares. ifud 
At the gloamin’s 


An’ we to sweet simmer bour. 
The mune was u the,clear bine 
nds gently w n” 
"Thair was ear ah wal 
Alnne we sat i’.the gresm-simmmier boury 
tauld her aw that: was-kind and dear, 
An’ she did na blame the words 
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She listenit to the luve sang warm, 
Her breast it throbbit and heavit high ; 
She eyld, hear pa mair, but her bonny saft 
arm 


She threw roun’ my neck wi’ a passionate 


Then warmly I prest wi’ my burnin’ lips . 
Ac kiss on her bonny red mou, 
An’ aften I her form to my breast, 
_ An’ fondly an’ warmly, I vowit to: be 
true. 


An’ oh! that hour, that hallowit hour, 
My fond heart wull never forget ; 
Though drear is the dule I haif’ suffered 
sinsyne, 
That hour gars my heart beat warmly 
yet. 
Weel—the partin’ time cam, an’ the part- 
in’ time past, 
An’ it past na without the saut tear, 
An’ awa to anither an” farre awa land 
I gaed, an’ I left my ain dear. 


T gaed, an’ tho’ ither and brichter maids 
Wuld smile wi’ fond luve.i’ their ee, 
I but thocht o’ the sweet green bour by the 
Clyde, 
An’ that thocht was enough for me. 
End of Part First. 


Well, what do you think of the 
writer's clerk? He is not a Platonist 
at least. 

Jambres.. No, on, the contrary, 
there. is too anuch billing and. coo- 
ing with him. The scene he de- 
scribes rerninds one, somewhat unfor- 
tunately too, of that beautiful passage 
in the close of Coleridge’s poem, enti- 
tled Love, in which there is so perfect a 
mixture of every thing that 1s warm 
and pure in that passion. ‘There are 
no Platonic and unnatural altitudes— 
but there is the artless confession of 
aninnocent and warm-hearted girl so 
diffieult to be described, yet described 
with such: truth and tenderness.— 
I will repeat you the verses, for they 
aré engravén ‘on my heart as well as 
my memory. The poet, you know, 
is’ painting ‘the effect of pathetic 
tale which ‘he “had related, on the 


feelings of the gentle creature who 


was listening to it, 


At impulses of soul and sense 

Hod thrilled my guileless Genevieve, 
The muse) and ‘the dofeful 
The rich and balmy eve?’ 
And hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 
An wndistinguishable throng! 
And gentle wishes subdued, 
Subdued and cherished:long,! 


She wept with pity and delight, 
She blushed with love and maiden shame ; 


ace 
And, likethe murmur of a dream, - 

I heard her breathe my name. 

‘Her bosom! heaved—she stepped aside ; 
As conscious of my look, she stepped,— 
‘Then suddenly with timorous eye _ 

She fled to me and wept 


She half inclosed with het arms, 
She pressed me with a meek embrace, _ 
And bending back her head, up 
And gazed upon my faces: 

*T was partly Love, and partly F 

And partly a bashfal ving 
That I might rather feel than see 

The swelling ot her heart. _ 


I calmed her fears ; and she was calm, 
And told her love with virgin pride, 
And so I won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous bride! 


How fine the view, in’ the "close, of 
“ wedded love,” that“ mysterious 
law” advancing to. sanctify what- 
ever might appear. too. ardent in the 
virtuous: gitl’s, passion L—-Ah There 
is no breathing upon the. shrinking 
sensibility of that law, with,impunity ! 


No man nor mor sta- 


tion, not the throne itself+[_ 4 \Hawpk- 
er under the window, Here are the 
last words and dying” speech ‘of the 
Green Big ?—'‘Queen’ Caroline 
ever the Queen's ‘aéquittal ! 
I sincerely hope she is ihnhocent, but 
she certainly miter too much favour 
to that low mane bie 
Ed. Yes,, Queen Caroline, it must 
be owned, was too favourable. to Joc/. 
Porteous. “We. remember|;well the 
disturbance ‘it! occasioned: ‘Bint that 
is the only stain on ‘her ‘blessed me- 
mory. See; tere, ‘her name in“ our 
hinc We lachryme Jam- 
bres)}—Poor gentleman! he is. really 
farther gone than I.thought., He. is 
actually thinking of George Se- 
cond’s Queen.. He: cannot pe 
see out the' year. 000.5. 
Ed.’ What’ are ‘Sayings there, 
gentlemen? w mage 
Fambres. We’ we 
rejoice to’ see you “vigour 
mind and’ body, and’ “‘that "We riot 
Ed... We, assure...you: we, have. no 
doubts\of. it 
Don't much like: those fellewsnmGen~ 
tlemien, wehave been:intermpted, and 
cannot have Pringle’s poem 
good day to you. 
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LITERARY. AND.SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Remarks on the Comparative Ni eh 
ihe Sexes at Birth—The celebrated M. 
|lufeland of Berlin has inserted in his Jour- 
nal of Practical Medicime, some. observa- 
tions in illustration of the comparative num- 
bers of the sexes at birth, which Posscss 
considerable interest. 

Dr Arbuthnot, physician toQueen Anne, 
first (Phil. Trans. Vol. xxvii.) ‘pointed 
out, from the bills of mortality of London, 
that the number of males born exceeded 
that of females. This was confirmed by 
Gravesende, and the proportion was_deter- 
ined by the laborious Siissmilch, from an 
immense mass of documents, to be 21 males 
to 20 females. It was however doubted if 
this law was universal ; and, in particular, 
Bruce and Niebuhr contended, that in 
countries where polygamy is tolerated, the 
females exceed the males; and’ Forster 
even went so far as to assert, that this ex- 
cess of the females was owitg ‘to the feeble- 
ness of the men. But this effect is denicd 
by Hufeland, from’ his own ‘observations. 
(ne man in the prime of) life begot only 
Jaughters, and after he was)old and debili- 
tated, sons. Porter, the English. Ambas- 
sador at the Porte, denied ( Phil. Trans. 
Vol. xlix.) the excess of female. births in 
Turkey, and found that polygamy did not 
iavour population, ‘as the children 
monly & not exceed from thréé to six in 
polygamous Fantifies. ‘Ini’ China, the 
bers are said to be equal; (Letters edtfiantes 
curiéusés, 25" Un Tranquebar, 
an acctFate' récord ‘Was kept for! seventeen 
years bythe missionaries,/from»which it 
appeared,| that among the Europeans there, 
106 boys and 141 girls were, bern and 
among the natives, 914 boys and 857 girls. 
In Calcutta, a four register gave 1290 
bays, and 1240 entirely from 
‘Tamul parents,.. In. Batavia ‘in 1748, a- 
mong the Chinese, there were under four. 
teen years of age 1063 boys and 896 girls; 
among the Malays, 263 boys atid 201 girls ; 
among thé’ Miteissers, 691 boys arid 599 
girls among’ the Javanese,’ 3949 boys and 
3860 girls alll,’ 34,000) boys ‘and 
23,000 girls, (Valentyn, Beschryving van 
Amboynegi Humboldt, found that, in 
New Spain the proportion was,,as,100, to. 
U7, wheneas in, trance itis,200, to, 96 only. 

ue, proportion, among. the, Jews, asa 
triarchal’ People and’ found” that 
893 successive births in 
Sixteed Were atid 865 
a proportion” high ab) 2h 
but athe 'whotey 
horn to of! be 2h 40: 


20 over the whole earth. Theproportion 
of the sexes is reduced to perfect equality 
before they reach the of puberty, as 
more boys than girls die before fourteen. _ 
By the assistance of Link, and especi 
of Rudolphi, Hufeland has extended the 
comparison over animated nature in gene- 
ral. In hermaphrodite flowers, all propor- 
tions between the sexes are found, but 
monogamy is very rare, and the excess of 
the male sex (or more stamina than pistils) 
very great. Diccious plants are more ana- 
logous to animals, and here the male sex pre- 
dominates, as may he observed in a field of 
hemp, orin the willow and poplar tribes. | 
Worms are generally hermaphrodite, but 
there are two kinds of intestinal worms 
where the sexes are distinct, and in these 
the predominance of the female is immense. 
Indeed, of one, the oryuris, no male has 
been detected. In insects in general the 
male predominates, but the working bees 
and amezzon ants are undeveloped females. 
In fishes, Bloch says the males ate most 
numerous ; but Staunton, in his voyage to 
China, states that the sealfishers reckon 30 
females to one male. , Of the amphibia 
little is. known; but according to Rudol- 
phi, the male is much less frequent among 
the Lacerta agilis than the female. In 
birds, the female decidedly predominates. 
In the mammalia, polygamy is most fre~ 
quent, and one male is sufficient for thirty’ 
or forty females,» Upon the whole, it ap- 
pears that the female: sex'is most. numer 
ous among animals, except the human race. 
Professor Hufeland then proceeds to; an. 
inquiry peculiar to himself, in endeayour- 
ing to aseertain the principles and com- 
mencement of the equality of the sexes. 
In come families it evidendly does not hold. 
In some the children are all ‘boys, in 
others all girls. ~ Hé néxt took s¢veral ‘fa-’ 
milies, as 20, 30, 40, or 50 in ‘one place, 
in conjunction; or small villages of 150'to’ 
300 inhabitants. But even then the just’ 
proportion was not yet established,; 
some years only boys,.itjothers,enly, girlsy 
were born ; nay, this disproportion conti-, 
nued sometimes for a series ofa year or tWo, , 
but by uniting ten or fifteen years together, 
the regular equality 
He next considered that w 


actual enumeration... He, went, so(far as, 
by the aid of the Minister of State, Schuck~ 

mann; ito’ ascertaitt the comparative thurs 
ber of boys and-gitls born day 


the whole Prasiatr dotninivns,“and thie red 
sult corresponded ‘with ‘Iris anticifin 
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in ten years in. small, populations, must eet, 
take plage every year in. larger, societies, 1 
and he accordingly found it confirmed by 
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Literary ond Sctentific Intelligence. CNov. 
On’ the Augmst 181 were as far asthe longitudeot 1923 deg. west of 
born in’ Greenwich, ‘between the arallels of 74 deg. 

Provittee. |} of In this space’ twelve "Islands have been 
ai discovered; and named the Islands of New 
Koni 2) | expedition ‘wiater harbour on the 
| | south side of the of these: lands, 
Vest Prussial Dantzic, 18} 12] (called Melville in lat.’ 74 deg. 47 
West Prussia 23° m-N., atid long. 110 deg. 471m: W. and pro. 
Berlin, 7 | 10 | ceeded to the westward itnmediately on the 
Brandenburg] 2 Potsdam, 30 | 19 | breaking up of the-iee at the commence. 
Frankfort, | 33 | 29} ment of the present season, the ships being 
Stetin, 7 14 | in perfect condition, the officers and men 
Coslin, 8 in excellent health, and with every’ pro- 
Breslaw, 25 31 | spect final acconyplishment of our 

by i 6 enterpri 

Silesia, > | 94 At S. W. end of Melville Island, 
Oppeln,” 138 | 35 | however, the quantity and ‘magnitude of 
Posen, 43 | 39 | the ice was found to increase-so much, that 
Bromberg 91 | 20 | for 16 days (being above one-third of the 
' Merseburg 94 | 37 | whole navigable season -in that part of the 
5 4 | Polar‘Sea) it was found impossible to pe- 
Magdeburg, | 36 | 2 
Erfurth, 12 | 10 | Netrate to the westward’ beyond the meri- 
Manster 115 | 15 | dian of 113 deg. 47: mins W. In order, 
Westphalia, Minden, 24 | 17 | therefore, that'no time might be lost, I de- 
Arnsburg, 2) | 2] | termined to try what could be done in a 
Cologne, | 20 | miore‘southern ‘latitude, and ‘for thet pur- 
Berg, Dusseldorf, {15 | 16] Pose tan back along the edge of the ive 
Cleves, 11 | 13] Which had_ hitherto formed a continuous 
Coblentz 1g | 20 | barrier to the south of us, in order to look 
Lower Rhine) Aachen. 16 | 14. | out for any opening which might favour the 
Treves, 115} 13 | plan had in view." In this endeavour 
| was also disappointed, and the season being 
Total, | 587] 556, 5° far as to of 
question whether, with ‘the’ remaititig’ re- 
| the object of the enterprise could 


The general conclusions are, that, 
1. There is an equal number of males 
born in the human race.’ 
+ tbe equality occurs every day in a 
- Every week in 100,000. 
4. Every month in 50,000. 
6 Every year in 10,000. 
. G. And in small societies of several fa- 
milies, every ten or fifteen years. 
7. That it does not occur in individual 
families Edin. Phil. Jour. 
Discovery Ships.—The following letter 
from Lieutenant Wm. Edward Patry, com- 
manding his Majesty’s ship Hecla, (lately 
enwployed with the Griper gun brig on a 
voyage of discovery in the Arctic Seas,) to 
John Wilson Croker, dated his Ma- 
jesty’s' ship Hecla, west coast of Davis’ 
Straus, lat. 76.deg. 41m. long. 69 deg. 
Ws Sept. 5,°1820, has appeared 
in the London Gazette of Nov. 4:— 
avail myself of an unexpected 
Opportunity, by the Lee of Hull, whaler, 
to acquaint you, for the information of my 
Lords Commissioners of the Adwiralty, 
that his Majesty’s ships, under my orders, 
succeeded in discovering a passage through 
Lancaster Sound into the Polar Sea, and 
penetrated, during the summer of 1819, 


be persevered in with any hope of success, 
I consulted the principal officers of the ex- 
pedition, who dire unanimously of opinion 
that nothing now could be done, ‘and that 
it was on that aecount advisable to return 
to England. _ J 
In this opinion it was impossible for me, 
under existing circumstances, not to concur, 
and I trust that’a detailed accdunt' of our 
roceedings, which I shall shortly have the 
nour to lay before 
ove highly satisfactory, mat, thoug 
have been crowned with 
complete success, they: ‘will not be found 
discreditable to the 
country. I you will be ple 1 
cquaitit thier that having 
ed to survey the west coast of Davis’ Straits 
previous to my return, and ‘desirous 
of losing as little as possible’ of the remain- 
ing part of the present’ seasoti; ‘which is fa- 
vourable for’ the navigation of 'thesé’ seas, 
I have not considered it Fight to etatin the 
expedition, for the ee Of ‘transmitting 
by the Lee a more full aceount of this voy- 
age. 1 shall only thereforeadd, that, hav- 
ing accomplished thé object now ir View, I 
hope to reach England by first week in 
November. have thie hiondut ‘tobe, Kc. 
E. Parryy Lieut, wid Commuanteer, 
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Lieutenant din, du any. three facto dn 
tain Sabine, of the Royal Artillery, height and three years it is expected; 
cl to the expedition, arrived. atthe Admir-,, to arrive shortly. in. Paris...» 
alty Office on the 4thof, November... .; French vessel La. Zolée, 
Lieutenant. Parry, states, that, the officers. commanded by M. Serec, has brought from 
and men of both pee e winter tste of Bourbon; coltectiorrof -vatuable 
without any considerabla inconyenience, plants indigenous to that, eolony, or 
the intense cold, (the.ther- ported from the 
mometer having been so low as 35 deg,.be- Goed Hepe, Madagascary, the Seychelles, | 
low zero,) and, that only one-man/was lost, and. different . parts of. Asia, The ere 
who died of the. from June 29th, 1818, 
France.—Hospitals— aris and entered the of Havre, Angust 2; 
are thirteen hospitals appropriated to the. 1820. Milhas, commandant and ad- 
use of the sick, and eight alms houses, for ministrator | for the king, in the Isle of 
orphans, the old and infirm. .. There is Bourbon, procured the collection, ‘which, 
also a particular establishment for found- is to be sent partly to Patis, for the bo- 
lings. tanic garden, avd partly, the different, 
The following interesting publications French possessions, . The, catalogue’ in~ 
have lately appeared at Paris Cludes several spice trees, and a complete 
Memoire sur les CentJ ours en forme de. assortment of different kindgof wood. For 
Lettres; par Benj.Constant. . Premiere the museum, there is.a number of live and 
Partie. Pate 1820. clodw stuffed animals, birds .and) fishes, with 
Examen du Systéme, de,.M. Elauguers cerdcodiles, cameleons, snakes, and small 
cucs établissant la Dietature du, Roiet.des tortoises from Madagascar.\ For the same 
Chambres, ou leur Pouvoir de Changer Ja t are = a number of insular arms, 
Constitution sans, ebserverjaucunes,tormes helmets, Hottentot, arrews, Madagascar 
speciales ; par le Comte; bucklers, gums, dies, &q 
Les Motifs, quiont dicté,.Je nouveau Sugar,—After haying ascertained that all 
projet de loi sur Jes. élections; pat.B. Cony igneous matter, such as wood, bark, straw, 
stant. coded bed hemp, may be transtormed into gum, 
Natural History.—M., Lucas, curator.of and into,sugar, by the, sulphuric acid, M, 
the Cabinets of Mineralogy in,the. Museum Braconnot has extended, his researches to 
of Natural History; having had leavejofab- the. parts of animals, and he began with 
sence, is just returned inte FrancefromItaly gelatine, as obtained from the skin, mem 
and Sicily, after an excursion.of 2], months branes, tendons, &c. of animals. He found 
duration. His. arriyal in, Paris was.pre- that gelating may. be converted 
ceded by. mere than 30,chests of minerals phuric acid into a sugar si 
and other articles to enrich |the scientific cneris, whieh, probably does not exist in 
collections. | it crystallizes more readily than 
The French Minister of Marine,hasre- that from;the cane. It is less fusible, and 
ccntly authorized M. De Sauvigny,to pro- it contains azote... Its sweetness is\nearly 
ceed to Senegal, in the capagity of Botanical cqual to that of the sugar of grapes. “Its 
Agriculturist. This choice was,agreeably solubility in water:is not greater than that 
to the reconwmendations of the Professors of sugar of ntilk, with:which it bas atfirst 
of the Jardim du Sight some analogies: By» slow» evapora- 
M. Leschenauit; &c. the King’snatural- tion, it yiclds crystals as hard as Sugar-dan- 
ist in India, has .expedited fram Pon- dy, and ip the farm of flat prisms:ortables 
diderri, for the Museum of, Natural, His- grouped together. He also found thatthe 
tory of Paris, (by.the trading, vessel. Ze sugar of gelatine combines intimately with 
Mercure, which has arrived at Bourdeaux,) the nitrie.acid, with sensibledecomposition, 
a young elephant, alive, an antelope, with and even without the aid of heatj wid theh 
a particular species of martin and a large forms a new acid, to which he has given 
black squirrel, also a large.chest containing the name of the’ Phis 
an herbary and collection of different acid is very soluble, and crystallizes with 
seeds, facility in| fine|coloarless ‘prisms, 
Letters haye arrived, from, M., Havet, transparent, flat, and stfiateil ike those af 
naturalist, dated) in, the Canary. Islands. sulphate of |soda.) Iteotast® isaicid'yoit ts 
He has instructions ,frem, the, professors slightly saccharine, and very like tavtaric acill. 
of the Jurdin du: Roi,y.to visit.andjexplore GermanyenThe liberty sof thier press 
the island, ef. Madagascar....He, has al- seems.at present be 
ready transmitted, some, ouripus,potes re- ated in Germanys, the literary; intelligenée 
lative to the, xesearches,,.he made, during contained of, late, im) the Journals of that 
the short time of his residence at-Lancerot- country, is for the most part confined to 
ta; ere this he niust kaye! arsived at.his notices of, foreign or domestic pablicitions, 
destinations dower sgod whieh! have. either been suppresséd 
_M, ‘Milbert,. whois in.the; United States, ‘hibited. uniform: system’ of 
has embarked for War shitp' has been adopted y at present 
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acted upon throughout all the of ‘the A quarto’ ‘volume, con Lb 


confederation.” printing establishment 
was lately attem at Strasburg, for the 
purpose priuting those works which are 
no longer itted to appear in Germany: 
it has also, however, been suppressed, by an 
order from Paris. 

Italy.—-The architect Abbate Uggeri 
has nearly completed his publication on the 
Ancient and Modern Public Edifices of 
Rome, and its neighbourhood. ‘Twenty- 
three ‘vohuines iti quarto with engravings 
have already appeared. The work is to 
consist of twenty-six volumes. | 

The Censo¥ship of the Press has been 


abolished throughout the kingdom of Na-- 


ples. The free’ importation and ‘publica- 
tion of all books is now permitted. | 

Spain.—'The' celebrated Spanish poet, 
Don Manuel Jos. Quintana, who has been 
for some yeats confined in prison, has been 
appointed, since the late Revolution, Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Junta of Censorship 
at Madrid. This establishment of censor- 


ship appears to exercise a limited ‘superin- 


tendence over the book trade, but it pos- 
sesses no authority to examine writings 
previous to publication. 

Tlie Emperor Alexander's speech at the 
opening of the Polish Diet at Warsaw, 
March 27, 1818, and the work of M. de 
Pradt, on the Congress of Carlsbad, have 
lately been translated into Spanish, and 
published at Madrid. abe 

Sweden.—The Board of the Marine in 
Sweden has recently published a notice,’ 


amounting ‘that 'the light-house ‘of ‘the’ 
‘Tower of Caristen, near Marstrand, will 


be pulled down, and rebuilt in the course 
of 1822. The execution of this project to 
commence April 16, 1821, and the flame 


to be extinguished from the 15th of the 


said month. 

Russia.—The Jesuits, that by a recent 
ukase of the Emperor of Russia have been 
banished from the empire, were in num- 
ber about 800, of whom 300 were in Si- 
beria and Kamtschatka. Their colleges, 
in general, had from 24 to 30 religious; 


the most ‘consitletable, that of ‘Moscow, 


contained 140, 


tions on the Mineralogical Co he. 
longing to Dr Alexander Crichton, Physi. 
cian to his Imperial .Majesty, has lately 
been published by J. Fr. Wagner, at Mos. 
kau, with seventeen engravings. 
Denmark.—A number of young men of 
scientific character are nowon trayels of ob. 
servation, under the patronage of the Danish 
Government. The result of their researches 
is now printing, and is a work likely to be 
of considerable interest. Three numbers 
have already appeared in 8yo, published by 
M. Myroup. | | | 
ing to the last report of the Mission 
Board, the whole population of Greenland 


— consists of 3586 individuals, spread through 


17 colonies on the western coast, It is 

coasts only that are inhabited, as the in- 
terior of this country is blocked up with 
icebergs that are incessantly accumulating. 
Notwithstanding this, the tion, since 


Africa.—-To indicate more security in 
the anchorage of the Goletta, the Bey of 
‘Tunis has erected a pharos or light-house, 
with a light sustained with oil. ~ It is six 
feet in height and three in diameter, and is 
placed on the top of amast, of the height of 
40 feet. It will be of material service to 
guard against an error that has aften prov- 
ed fatal, the mistaking the Gulf of Porto 
Farino for ‘the Goletta, duty of 
two piastres is, Jaid on every vessel, withou 
of tonnage, ‘ang 
the road, td maintain charges, 

South Sea.—All the inhabitants of the fol, 
lowing islands in the South, Sea haye receiv. 
ed Christian baptism,—Otaheite, Bimeo, 
Tapua-Manu, Husneine, and Rafea, with 
In Otaheite there are sixt Where- 
in the new converts the 
Wednesday, and three times on the Sun- 
day. ‘There printing press the is, 
land, and the four Gospels ate now -print, 
ing in the language of the Countrys...«; |. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. se 


“LONDON, 


Dk Re#s, the editor of the Cyclopedia, 


is preparing for the press two, volumes of 
Serinons, Whith will be published in the 
course of the ensuing winter. 


The Odes and other Poems of Mr Henry 
Neele, to which the public have been so 


tayoutrably introduced in the Winter Even. 


ings of Dr Drake, are reprinting with ad- 
and will be published in Nevem- 


ai 
The _and.confidential 
dence of Chazles, Talbot, Duke of Bhrews- 
bury, during the reign)of King, Widiam 
the Third, is preparin for the press, ilu 
trated. with. Historical and. 
Narratives from the original decurments 
the possession of the Duchess:of Buesleuchs 
Shortly Will be published in Mole 
Il]. of the Transactions of the Association 
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of Fellows and Licentiates of the King’s and 
Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland. 

Desultory Thoughts in London, with 
other Poems, are printing in one volume, 
}2mo, by Charles Lloyd, Esy, Author of 
Nuge Canore, and Translator of Alfieri, 

The Rev. R. Maturin, Author of Ber- 
tram, &e. has in the press a poem entitled 
The Universe.” 

A History of the various, species of Pal- 
sy, with the method of cure ; being the first 
nart of the second volume of Dr Cooke's 
Treatise on Nervous Diseases, is in the 

ess. 

On the Ist November will be published, 
in imperialj 4to, Part I. of Illustrations of 
the capital Operations of Surgery, Tre- 
phine, Hernia, Amputation, .Anecurism, 
and Lithotomy, by Charles Bell, Esq. 
The work will be completed in fiye parts, 
containing four plates, and each will be 
sold either plain or coloured. : 


The works of Sir Richard Blackmore,, den 


now first collected, with his Life ; with 


Notes by Mr Chalmers, will soon appear ;, 


in ten vols. 8vo. 
Recollections of a Classical Tour, made 

during the years of 1818 and’ 1819, in, 

different parts of Turkey, Greece, and 


Italy, are preparing by P. E. Laurent, 


Esq. elegantly printed in one volume, 4to, 


and illustrated with beautiful engravings. 


of the costumes of each country. 

Mr Joshua Swan, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and. Surgeon. to the 
lincoln County Flospital,, has in the press, 
an Account of a New Method of making 
Dried Anatomical Preparations ; exhibit- 
ing the various structures of animal bodies, 
so as to present the same appearances as a 
fresh subject when first dissected, and by 
preventing exery offensive guiell, and the 
usual destructive effects of heat, damp, and, 
inseets, affording ‘the of keep- 


ing. thenr“ullaltered ‘for any humber of 
years. MID AOD W 
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press, a revised edition of his ZHTHMATA 
MIANOATIKA, or view of the Intellec- 
tual Power 

The Rev. T. Clarke, author of the 
‘*‘ Wandering Jew,” has in the press a 
small work, intended to illustrate,in.a. 
pleasing story, the principles of political 
economy, as they, meeessanily; develope 
themselves in the institutions and expedi- 
ents of domestic and foreign policy, entit- 
led the History of the Zodians,; an Ancient 
People, from foundation’ te the final 
extinctioh of that nation! 


Remarks ‘made ‘duxing’a Tour through 
the United States of in‘ thé years 


1817, 1818; and 1819, by Willian Teall 
Harris, are in the 
A Novel,” erititted will 


ashion 


Mr’ Martit, of Liverpool, “has 
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_ A-work called the Family Cyclopedia, 
by Mr James Jennings, wt which he 
has been incessantly engaged . for. nearly 
two years past, is in the press, It.is de- 

ed to contain a concise account of every 
thing necessary and useful in, science and 
in art; embracing the most recent, disco- 
veries and improvements in, agriculture, 
domestic economy, gaidening, 


Mr Price, surgeon and, electrician, has 
in the press, and nearly ready for publica. 
tion, an Essay on the Medical Application 
of Electricity and Galvanism. ! 

The Theological Works of the famon 
Dr James, Arminius, now first translated 
into Haglish from the Latin original, with 
an account of his Life by Brandt, will 
shortly appear, in three large octave vo- 
lumes. 

In, the course of November will be pub- 
lished, Augustus; or, the Ambitious Stu- 


Shortly will be published, Vindicie 
Hebraica, a defence of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, as a vehicle of Revealed Religion , 
occasioned by the recent,,Strictures and 
Innovations of Mr J. Bellamy; and in 
confutation of his attacks on all preceding 
translations, and on the established version, 
in particular; by Hyman Hurwitz. 

A new edition of Walton, and Cotton's 
Complete Angler is preparing for the press, 
by Mr Bagster. 

M. Cherfulloud, Professor of the French 
Langnnge at the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, has in the press a new. ead 
greatly improved edition of his, Book, of | 
Versions, or Guide to the Translation ‘and. 
Construction of the French Languages 

Also a new and greatly improved. edition 
of the Key, -eorresponding with the,above, 
will be published at the same times), bigs 

Miss. Sandham, author, of. the Schoal- 
Fellows,”’ ‘* Twin Sisters,” will shorte!,. 
ly publish a very interesting ,litthe 
the .title. of- The Boy’s Sehools/ ory 
of Charaeter Life, a Moral 
On, the, first day of December willbe. 
published, a detailed and embellished pro«. 
spectus of an original work on portraits, to 
be.entitled-**Physiognomical Portraits.” 

Shortly will be published, The Practice 
of the’ Court of ‘lusdlverit/ Debtors, with 
observations on the late and present Acts 
of Parliament respecting Insolvency ; by 
Richard Hatt, late agent in the. above 


Mr’ Kertigan, of ‘the Royal Navy, is. 
about to publish the’ Young Nayigator’s 
Guide to the Sidereal and Phinetary parts 
of ‘Natitical Astrononty, being the 
hl 


the latitude, the longitude, ‘an 
the'variation ‘of the compass, by, the ax 
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Holiday,” ts about to publish Fables of 
in Rhyme, with some Originals, each 
Fable illustrated with 

The Rev. Dr Evans is printing a hew 
edition, with considerable improvements, 
of his Sketch of the different denominations 
of Religious Sects. 

EDINBURGH. 

Dr Brewster has nearly ready for publi- 
cation a new edition of Ferguson’s Astrono- 
my. In accommodating it to the present 
state of the science, by means of Notes and 
upplementary Chapters, he has studiously 

eovoend to imitate the plainness of the 
original work. In this new edition, many 
alterations and additions have been made in 
the notes and supplementary matter ; and 
the work put into a form more convenient 
and less expensive, with the view to its be- 
ing more generally introduced into public 
ools. 


New editions of Ferguson’s Electricity, 


men’s Astronomy, edited by Dr Brewster 
will speedily be pablished. 

Publishing by Su 
George Lawson, ‘D. D. Professor of Divi- 
nity, Selkirk. In 2 vols. 8yo. L. I, ls. 
or 12mo. 128. boards. 

A Dramatic Bagatelle on the late “ R 
dical Rebeliion” in the West, called ihe 
Sharpshooters, or, ** Love and Reform ;” 
by ** One of the Corps.” — 

Dr Ure has in the press a Comprehen- 
sive Work on Chemistry, on the model of 
Nicholson’s Dictionary, some of the prac- 
tical parts of which will be retained; but 
the great body of the present publication 
will be printed from Dr Ure'’s own manu- 
script, containing an Investigation of the 
Principles of the Science, and its applica- 
tion to the Phenomena of Nature, Meii- 


cine, Mineralogy, Agriculture, and Manu- 
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LONDON. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

No. IX. of the History and Antiquities 
of the Abbey Church of St Peter, West- 
minster; by J. P. Neale. Royal 4to. 16s. 

ASTRONOMY. 

An Analytical Calculation of the Solar 
Eclipse of the 7th of September, 1820 ; by 
D. M‘Grigger. Svo. 3s. 

A Guide to the Stars, being an easy me- 
thod of knowing the relative position of all 
the principal fixed Stars; by Henry Brooke. 
4to. 1s. bds. | 

RIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Re- 

ligious Connections of John Owen, D. D. 


Vice Chancellor of Oxford, and Dean of . 


Christ Church, during the Commonwealth ; 
by the Rev. Wm. Orme. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Biographical Iustrations of Worcester ; 
by John Chalmers, Esq. 8yo. 15s. bds. 

ROTANY. 

The Botanist’s Companion; or, an In- 
troduction to the knowledge of Practical 
Botany, and the uses of Plants. 2 vols. 
12mo. 12s. 

The British Botanist, 16 plates. 12mo. 


Js. Ga. | 
Prometheus Unbound ; a lyrical drama, | 


DRAMA. 


in four acts, with other poems; by P 
Bysshe Shelley. 8vo. 9s. 
EDUCATION. 

Select Fables; with cuts, designed and 
engraved by Thomas and John Bewick, 
and others previous to the year 1784, to. 
gether with a Memoir, and a descriptive 


of the works of Messrs Bewicl. 
8vo. 15s. bds. 

FINE ARTS. 

Scenery on the River Meus. 
and its Banks, from drawings made on th: 
spot in 1818; by G. Arnold, A. R. A. 
No. If. containing 6 plates. L. 1, ls. 

Sketches representing the Native Tribes, 
Animals, and Scenery of Southern Africa : 
by William Daniell, Esq. 4to. L. 3, 3s. 
proofs on India paper, L. 4, 4s. bds. 

No. VI. of the English Lakes, contain- 
ing four highly coloured engravings, wit! 
descriptive letter-press. Demy 4to. 6s. 

No. XXII. of the Cabinet of Arts. 
Royal 4to. 3s. 

Characteristic Portraits of the various 
Tribes of Cossacks attached to the allie 
Armies in 1815, taken from life, accom- 
panied by historical particulars of their 
manners, costumes, &c. 4to. L. 1, 5s. 

Pyne’s History of the Royal Residences. 
with 100 coloured engravings, representin: 
the State Apartments. 3. vols. 4to. 24 
guineas, boards, or 36 guineas large pa- 


nithology, Entomology, aud Conchology : 
F. L. 8. M. W. 


Systen 
of Modern Geography. i4to. Part V!- 
with plates and maps. Js 


4 
| 
| 
factures. 
° 
| 
per. 
No. T. Zoological [llustratjons ; or, Ori- 
ginal Figures and Deseriptions of New- 
4 Rare, or otherwise interesting Animals. 
selected princi from the classes of Or- 
GEOGRAPHY-. 


1920.7] 


HISTORY. |. 
Memorials of the Reformation under 
the Reigns of Henry VIII., Edward V1., 


and Queen Mary; with the Original Pa- © 


pers, Records, &e. ; by John Strype, M. A, 
8vo. with new indexes. L. 5, 5s. 

A Treatise on the Law of the Pre 
tives of the Crown, and the relative Duties 
and Rights of the. Subject; by Jpseph 
Chitty, jun. Esq. 8vo. L. 1, Is. 

LAW. 

A Practical Abridgment of the Laws 
Customs and Excise, corrected to August 
i820; by Charles Pope, controlling Sur- 
veyor at Bristol. , 8vo. L. 1, 1és., 

MEDICINE. 

Vol. XI. Part I. of Medico-Chirurgical 
'ransactions, published by the Medical and 
Chirargsegs Society of London. 8vo. plates. 
Us. Dds. 

A Treatise om the Plague, designed’ to 
prove it contagious from facts; by Sir 
Brooke Faulkner, M. D. 8vo. 12s. 
JUS. 

A Treatise on D sia, or Indigestion ; 
by J. Woodforde, ME D. 2s. Gd. ‘ 
MISCELLANIES. 

The Incomparable Game of Chess, de- 
veloped after a new meihod of the greatest 
tacility, translated from the Italian; by J. 
5. Bingham, Esq. 

A Treatise on Domestic Wine Maki 
calculated for making excellent Wine from 
all the various Fruits of this united coun- 
try. 8vo. 7s. 

The New Practical Ga by M. 
ley. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
No. the Quarterly Journal of 

siterature, Scie and the Arts, plates 
X&c. 8vo. 7s. 6d.” 

_A History of New York from the begin- 
ning of the World to the end of the Dutch 
Dynasty ; by Diedrick Knickerbocker. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

No. I. of Life in London ; or, the Day 
and Night Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, sq, 
by Pierce Egan, with coloured plates. 8vo. 3s. 

Zoophilos; or, Considerations on the 
Moral Treatment of inferior Animals; by 
Henry Crowe, M. A. 

No. 1. of the Horticultural Repository, 
containing delineations of the best varieties 
of the different species of English Fruit, 
Ac. Royal 8vo. 5s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. | 

A Select Cabinet of Natural History, 
with an Historical Account of the Silk 
Worm, and an elegant method of obtain- 
ing very exact and pleasing’ representations 
of plants ; by the late George Shaw, M. D. 
i’. R. S.: to which are added, the Gar- 
dener’s Calendar, and Ladies’ Flower Gar- 
den. 6s. 

A Compendium of the Ornithology of 
Great Britain, with a reference to the Ana- 
tomy and Physiology of Birds; by John 
Atkineon, 

VOL. Vit. 
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NOVELS. 

The Chieftain of the Vale; by George 
West. &s. | 

_ Hulme Abbey ; by Mrs Frederick Ley- 
ter, (late Miss Plumptre,) 3 vols. 

The Contested Election; by A. M. En- 
nis, 3 vols. 18s, 

Eccentricity ; by Mrs MacNally, daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. R. Edgeworth, of Lis- 
sard, Ireland. 3 vols. 12mo. L. 1, 11s. 

Eleanor ; or, the Spectre of St Michael’s, 
a Romantic Tale; by Miss C. D. Haynes. 
5 vols. L. 1, 7s. Gd. 
POETRY. 


Britannia’s Cypress, a Poem, on the la- | 


mented Death of his late Majesty George 
III. foolscap. 12mo. 5s. ; 
The Angel of the World, an Arabian 
Tale; Sebastian, a Spanish Tale; with 
other Poems; by the Rev. G. Croly. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 
POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
A View of the present order of Succes- 
sion to the British Throne, exhibited in a 
Genealogical Table of Descendants from 
George I1.; by Edward Baker. On a 
sheet of double elephant and coloured, 
10s. Gd., on canvass and rollers, 15s. 6d. 
A Catechism of Political Economy 3 by 
Jean Baptiste Say, Professor of Political 
Economy at the Royal Athenaeum of 
Paris; translated by John Ritcher, 6s. 


bds. 
THEOLOGY. 

Lectures on the Temper and Spirit of 
the Christian Religion ; first written and 
delivered to the inmates of a large Public 
Asylum, and now: Published and Addres- 
oa to the numerous Parties which agitate 
and divide the Empire ; by Matthew Allen, 
E. M. &c., author of ** Outlines of a 
Course of Lectures on Chemical Philoso- 
phy,” &c. 8vo. 9s. bds. 

The Christian’s Annual Journal and 
Record of Literature for 1821, with a 
Portrait of the Rev. G. Burder. 2s. 3d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Part III. of a General History of York- 
shire; by Thomas Dunham Whittaker, 
LL. ‘D. &c. folio, L. 2, 2s. 

Notes on Rio de Janeiro, and the 
Southern Parts of Brazil, taken during a 
Residence of Ten Years in that Country, 
from 1808 to 1818; with an Appendix, 
describing the Signals by which Vessels 
enter the Port of Rio Grande do Sul; to- 
gether with numerous Tahees of Commerce, 
and a Glossary of Tupi Words; by John 
Luccock, with two Maps and a Plan. 4to. 
L. 2, 12s. 6d. bds. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

No. II. Vol. IV. containing Gourbil- 
lon’s Travels in Sicily and to Mount Etna 
in 1819, with plates, 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed, 
4s. bd 
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A Tour in Normandy, undertaken chief. 

ly for the Purpose of Investigating the Ar- 
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chitecturak Antiquities of the Duchy, with 
Observations on its History, on the Coun- 
try, and its Inhabitants; by D. Turner, 
Esq. 2 vols. royal 8vo. L.2, 12s. 6d. bds, 
EDINBURGH. 

Illustrations of the Novels and Tales, 
entitled Waverley, Guy Mannering, the An- 
tiquary, Rob Roy, the Black Dwarf, Old 
Mortality, the Heart of Mid-Lothian, the 
Bride of Lammermoor, and a Legend of 
Montrose, engraved after original designs 
of William Allan; by Heath, Warren, 
Engleheart, Romney, Meyer, Lizars, &c. 
Duodecimo, L. 1, 4s., medium 8vo, L. 1, 
lls. Gd., imperial 4to, L. 2, 12s. 6d., co- 
lombier 4to, L. 3, 3s. 

Melmoth the Wanderer, a Tale; by the 
author of ** Bertram.” 4 vols. L. 1, 8s. bds. 

The Poetical Works complete of Sir 
Walter Scott, Baronet; new edition in 
10 vols. 8vo, with vignette title-pages. 
L. 6. 

Illustrations of Phrenology; by Sir 
George Mackenzie, Bart. with eightcen en- 
gravings. 8vo. 15s. bds. 

Lectures on the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind; by the late Thomas Brown, 
M.D. Professor of Moral Philosophy: in 
the University of Edinburgh. 4 vols. 8vo. 
L. 2, 12s. Gd. bds. 

Elements of Chemistry, with its applica- 
tion to explain the Phenomena of Natyre, 
and the Processes of Arts and Manufac- 
tures; by James Millar, M. D. Fellow of 
the College of Physicians, and Lecturer on 
at History and Chemistry. 8vo. 12s. 


The Application of Christianity to the 
Commercial and Ordinary Affairs of Life, 
in a Series of Discourses; by ‘Thomas 


Chalmers, D.D. Minister of St John’s 
Church, Glasgow. 8vo. 8s. bds. 

A Letter to the Right. Hon. the Lord 
Provost, from Captain Brown, Superin. 
tendent of the Edinburgh Police, on the 
Subject of the late Investigation. éyo. 
2s. sewed. 

A Short Description of the Human 
Muscles, arranged as they appear on Dis. 
section; by John Innes, New edition, 
— seventeen engravings. 12mo. 5s, 

S. 

Letters to a Young Clergyman; by 
Stevenson M‘Gill, Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Glasgow. 12mo. 
6s. bds. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Re. 
ligious Connexions of John Owen, D.D. 
Vice Chancellor of Oxford, and Dean of 
Christ Church, during the Commonwealth ; 
by William Orme, Minister of the Gospel 
in Perth. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Remarks on the Internal Evidence for 
the Truth of the Revealed Religion ; by 
Thomas Erskine, Esq. Advocate. 12mo. 
2s. stitched. . 

The Report presented to the Magistrates 
and Town of Dundee, on 21st September 
1820, by the “Committee appointed by 
them for examining the Report of the 
Select Committee of the’ House of Com- 
mons. Is. 6d. sewed. — 

The Edinburgh Encyclopedia, conduct- 
ed by David Brewster, LL.D. Vol. XIV., 
Part Ii. L. 1, 1s. bds. 

The Sermons of Dr Isaae Barrow, 5 vols. 
Bvo. L. 2, 12s. 6d. bds. 

An Essay on the Principles of Evidence, 
and their application to subjects of Judicial 
Inquiry ; by James Glassford, Esq. Advos 
cate. 8vo. 18s. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, | 


EUROPE. 

France.—On the Ist November, the 
trial of Gravier and Bouton, charged with 
exploding a petard under the windows of 
the apartments of the Duchess of Berri, 
was concluded at Paris. The Advocate- 
General maijntained that the act was not a 
mere wanton act, as contended for on the 
part of the prisoners, but intended for the 
premature destruction of the infant to whom 
her Royal Highness has since given birth. 
They were found guilty, and sentenced to 
death. 

AusTRIA.—The Austrian Emperor has 
at length avowed his motives in filling Italy 
with his soldiers. In an official note, ad- 
dressed to his brother Allies, he declares 
his determination immediately to restore 
the ancient order of things in Naples. To 


suffer the revolutionists at Naples, he says, 
is incompatible with the, dignity of his 
crown ; and he feels himself bound to pro- 
tect the Head of the Christian Church from 
revolutionary demagogues.,. ‘The Aus- 
trian troops,” says a private account, ** con- 
tinue to pour into Italy from every quarter ; 
several parks of heavy artillery have quit- 
ted the arsenal of Vienna for that country. 
The Landwehr is ordered to be immediate- 
ly called out. It was supposed, by the 
middle of November, that the imperial 
forces in Italy will amount to upwards et 
200,000 strong.” 
Napies.—According to advice from 
Naples, the Parliament of that kingdom as- 
sembled on the 23d September, and was the 
same day addressed by the Minister of the 
Interior in a speech declaratory of the pa- 
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triotic intentions of the King and the Prince; 
to which a suitable reply was made, in the 
name of the Representatives of the nation, 
by Chevalier Galdi. The Parliament hav- 
ing verified the powers of the Deputies, 
and appointed various standing committees, 
held an extraordinary Session on the Ist 
October in a sacred edifice. The King and 
the Prince Royal were present; and his 
Majesty, after renewing his oath, caused a 
speech, addressed to the Deputies, to be 
read, in which he declared his wish that 
the Prince should continue to hold the 
reins of Government. His Majesty and 
the Prince, on their way to and from 
the Parliament, and in the midst of that 
body, were hailed with heartfelt acclama- 
tions. 

Sic1Ly.— The affairs of this country are 
still in a disturbed state. The Neapolitan 
General Pepe entered Palermo on the 7th 
October, after a sanguinary conflict ; and 
to spare the farther effusion of blood, en- 
tered into a treaty with the Palermitans. 
By the last accounts from Naples, however, 
it appears that this treaty has been declar- 
ed void by the government there, who-are 
determined to bring the Sicilians to an un- 
conditional submission. General. Pepe has 
been in consequence recalled, and General 
Coletta appointed in his place, who on the 
18th October was about to sail for Sicily 
with a body of 4000 Calabrese troops. 

Srain.—The King of Spain has given 
his assent to the bill passed by the Cortes 
for the suppression of monastic orders. 

PortTUGAL.—On the Ist October the 
provisional government of Oporto arrived 
at Lisbon, accompanied with a numerous 
military escort, and was instantly united to 
that appointed at Lisbon. There was no- 
thing to be heard but acclamations—no- 
thing to be seen but illuminations and 
other demonstrations of joy. On the 5th, 
10,000 more troops arrived at Lisbon, 
trom the Northern Provinces. The whole 
force then at Lisbon was about 18,000 men, 
all ardent in the cause. On the 10th, 
Marshal Lord Beresford arrived off Lisbon 
in the Vengeur British frigate from the 
Brazils, bearing a commission from the 
King as Marshal-General, and Comman- 
der-in-Chief of his armies. He was not, 
however, allowed toland ; and therefore came 
to England in the packet. Lord Beresford 
was informed, that if he came ashore the 
government would -not be answerable for 
his safety ; he replied that he would run 


the risk. He was then ily for- 
bidden to disembark. 

POLAND.—The Emperor of Russia 
closed the Diet of Poland at Warsaw, on 
the 13th October, with a speech, in which 
his Majesty evinces a feeling of displeasure 
at the general conduct of the members 
during their session. ‘‘ Examine your 
consciences,” says the Emperor, “ you 
will know if, in the course of your diseus- 
sions, you have rendered to Poland the 
services which she had expected from your 
wisdom ; or if, on the contrary, misled by 
the seductions too common in our days, 
and sacrificing a hope which might have re- 
alized an expectant confidence, you have not 
retarded in its progress the work of the 
restoration of your country!” The Em- 

ror thinks that a heavy responsibility 
ies upon them; on this account he will 
not judge of their motives, for rejecting the 
projects of law laid before them, but thinks 
the members may lessen the unfavourable 
impression, by diffusing in their places of 
abode a spirit of peace and tranquillity ; 
and his Majesty declares himself always 
desirous of seeing the constitution given to 
Poland confirmed by moderation and justi- 
fied by the happiness of the people. The 
army assembled in and about Warsaw, 
during his Majesty’s stay, was 30,000 
men. 

AMERICA, 

_ It appears from Jamaica papers of the 
3d October, that the negotiations between 
the contending parties on the Spanish Main 
had been broken off, and both were pre- 
paring for war as soon as the season would 
allow. The insurgents, it is said, rejected 
all offers for re-union and peace, being de- 
termined to be independent. ‘Their troops 
were preparing to attack Santa Martha, 
finding Carthagena, which had been well 


_ supplied with provisions, too strong. 


Extensive Fire in Nova Scotia.—By the 
Charlotte, from St John’s, we learn the 
particulars of an extensive fire, which 
spread its ravages for nearly 100 miles in 
extent, over the most fertile proportion of 
the north and western parts of Nova Scotia, 
from the neighbourhood of Yarmouth to 
the county of Annapolis. The fire conti- 
nued burning for three days, and such was 
its intensity, that fields of grain, stock of 
all kinds, whole villages and settlements, 
fell a sacrifice to the devouring element, 
and not a vestige of vegetation or herbage 
remains.—Several lives also are lost. 


PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 


Hovse or Loxps——Triat or THE course of which he got much confused, and 
QuEEN.—Oct. 10.—Lieutenant Flynn un- gave contradictory evidence regarding a 
derwent a long cross-examination, in the log-book he had kept on board the polacca, 
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which he first said was written in Italian, 
and then that it was written partly in Ita- 
lian and partly in English—first that it 
was written by one person, and afterwards 
that it was wrote by another. At one 
time Lieutenant Flynn fainted away, and 
it was some time before he recovered. He 
did not know where Bergami slept on the 
voyage from Jaffa to Syracuse. 

W. Carrington was called back and re- 
examined as to his service in the navy, and 
several other particulars, which he appears 
to have answered in a satisfactory manner. 

Lieutenant Hownam, who was along 
with her Majesty in the Mediterranean, 
never saw any improper conduct between 
her and Bergami. Had heard, (and be- 
lieved it to be true,) that they both slept 
in the tent above deck on the voyage home- 
ward for several weeks; but it never oc- 
curred to him to think this improper, as he 
conceived it necessary for her Majesty’s 
safety that she should have a male attend- 
ant. They reposed in separate beds with 
their clothes on. ‘The Queen on her re- 
turn was received at all the courts she visit- 
ed, except that of Vienna. 

' Oct. 12-—Granville Sharp, Esq. was 
examined regarding the Moorish dance of 
Mahomet. Had seen a similar dance fre- 
quently in India. —_It was full of antic and 
buffoonery, but not indecent. Had seen it 
when witnesssed by the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Hastings, and other people of 
distinction, male and female. 

Santino Guggiare and Guiseppe Garo- 
lint disproved a story sworn to by the 
witness for the prosecution, Galdini, re- 
garding the statues of Adam and Eve, in 
a grotto at the Villa d’Este. The improve- 
ments made on the rooms there were com- 
pleted, and the statues removed before the 
Princess arrived. 

Oct. 13.—Guiseppe Garolini, the last 
witness examined on the 12th, gave evi- 
dence regarding an offer made to him by 
Rastelli, one of the witnesses for the prose- 
cution, to get a bill of 45,000 francs which 
the Princess owed him paid, if he would 
swear any thing against her; and of Ras- 
telli going about in search of people to 
give evidence against the Princess. The 
Counsel for the Queen wished Rastelli to 
be again called in, when it was found that 
he had left the country, by directions of 


Mr Powell, the agent for the prosecution. — 


This circumstance excited a great sensation, 
and several Peers expressed an opinion 
that it was fatal to the whole proceed- 
ins. 

Oct. 14.—Mr Powell, by whom Rastelli 
had been dispatched abroad, was examined 
on this subject, and stated that he had sent 
him away for the purpose of quieting the 
ugitation of the friends of the other witnes- 
ses, who were alarmed for their safety, in 
consequence of the attack that had been 


made on them at Dover. Being asked as 
to any communications which passed be. 
tween him and Colonel Brown on the sub. 
ject, he refused to disclose them, on the 
ground of his being the agent of the pro- 
secution, and the House agreed to sustain 
this excuse. Mr Brougham then urged, 
with much earnestness, that he should be 
informed who was the principal in this 
prosecution, in which he was supported by 
several Lords. It was replied, that the 
Bill of Pains and Penalties was introduced 
into the House, under the responsibility of 
Ministers, in the same manner as any other 
measure of state, and that they were no 
way disposed to shrink from their respon. 
sibility. Her Majesty’s Counsel then in- 
formed the House that they would pro- 
ceed for a little in the same line of exami- 
nation they were pursuing the day before. 
Philippo Pomi was accordingly called to 
the bar, who concurred with the former 
witness as to the means employed by Ras- 
telli to procure evidence against the Queen. 

Oct. 16.—Sir John Beresford was ex- 
amined regarding the character and services 
of W. Carrington, of which he spoke high- 
ly. Carrington had never, he said, served 
as a midshipman, but he believed he was 
rated as such in order to facilitate his dis- 
charge. 

Bomifilio Pomarti, clerk to Cadazzi, an 


advocate employed by the Queen at Milan, 


was examined relative to an attempt of 
Vilmacarti, an advocate in the employ of 
the Milan Commission, to obtain from him, 
by bribery, some papers belonging to her 
Majesty. ‘This was objected to by the At- 
torney-General ; and the remainder of this 
day, with the whole of the 17th, was occu- 
pied in discussing the propriety of allow- 
ing that question to be put. It was final- 
ly agreed, after referring the matter to the 
Judges, and receiving from them rather an 
unfavourable answer, that this course of ex- 
amination should be allowed; and on 
Wednesday the 18th, the witness was in 
consequence examinedasto the inducements 
offered him by Vilmacarti to give up her 
Majesty's papers. He wasasked if he was 
not a villain to betray his master; and 
answered that he had repented of his con- 
duct ; and that they were much worse tian 
him who had seduced him from his duty. | 
Antonio Meoni stated, that one Zang!:i, 
a manager of a theatre at Milan, had en- 
deavoured to bribe him to give false evi- 
dence against the Queen; and that he had 
been going about suborning witnesses 
against her. 
Oct. 19.—Their Lordships were occupi- 
ed the greater part of this day in discussing 
whether the acts of Zanglai should be al- 
lowed to be given in evidence or not ? end, 
after a long diseussion, the House decided 
that the tact of Zanglai being agent ot 
the Milan Commission, was not so far es- 
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tablished as to make his acts evidence. 
Another witness, named Salvadore, wasthen 
called, and Mr Denman was proceeding to 
examine him as to certain declarations of 
Sacchi, which, if established, the Learned 
Counsel contended, would operate as a 
contradiction to his testimony, and show 
him an active agent in collecting evidence 
against her Majesty, and even holding out 
inducements to individuals to come forward 
as witnesses on this occasion. The Attor- 
ney-General took a legal objection to this 
mode of examination ; and a question on 
the subject was referred to the Judges, who 
declared their opinion, that, before a wit- 
ness could be examined to the declarations 
of a former witness, that witness must be 
called back, and interrogated as to those 
declarations. Sacchi was accordingly cal- 
led back ; but not being in attendance, the 
House adjourned. 

Oct. 20.—Mr Brougham this day de- 
clined examining Sacchi, and stated that 
he had now closed that part of her Majes- 
ty’s defence which related to mal-practices 
against her.—The Marquis of Lansdowne 
then moved for the production of such 
parts of the correspondence between Mr 
Powell and Colonel Brown as related to 
the subject of the witness Rastelli’s being 
allowed to leave this country. A long de- 
bate ensued, in which it was strongly argu- 
ed on one side, and as forcibly denied on 
the other, that there was any proof of con- 
spiracy to suborn witnesses. After a very 
protracted discussion, it was at length car- 
ried by a division, 122 to 7M, that Mr 
Powell should produce such extracts from 
his correspondence with Colonel Brown as 
related to Rastelli’s mission to Milan ; 
and upon the motion of Lord Liverpool, 
these extracts were ordered to be laid be- 
fore a Secret Committee, to. verify the au- 
thenticity of the same. Mr Brougham re- 
quested permission to examine Mr Powell 
turther at the bar, but this was negatived 
without any division. He then ealled a 
witness, Alexander Oliviera, who had been 
for a time Chamberlain to the Queen, 
along with Bergami. His examination 
went to show that he had never seen any 
thing improper between these personages, 
and to disprove the evidence of Sacchi, 
as to the Queen’s behaviour to Berganti 
in the carriage. 

Oct. 21.—Tomaso Lago Maggiore, a 
fisherman, swore that he never saw the 
Queen kiss Bergami in a boat, as had been 
stated in evidence against her. 

The Chevalier Cario Vassali acted as 
her Majesty's private secretary on her Ger- 
man journey; has seen the Queen and 
Bergami walking together very frequently, 
and has seen them alone, but when he 
himself was at a little distance; at Munich 
her Majesty dined, with her suite, with 
the King at Bavaria; Bergami dined at 


the table with the King, who treated him 
with the greatest respect, and gave him a 
gold snuff-box, surrounded with brilliants, 
and the King’s name; never saw any 
thing indecent at the balls at the Barona ; 
at Carlsruhe the Queen dined with the 
Grand Duke ; the third evening they went 
to the Theatre, and supped with the 
Grand Duke; they then went to Baden; 
they spent the evening at a musical society. 
This witness also proved that the Queen 
was but one day and a half at Trieste, 
which negatived the testimony of the wait- 
er Chiousi. He explained the scene at 
Scharnitz, described by Demont, by stat- 
ing that the whole suite were up all night 
preparing for a journey, and he fully cor- 
roborated the evidence of Carlo Forti, re- 
specting the journey at Senigaglia. 

After the examination of this witness was 
finished, Mr Brougham stated he was un- 
fortunately deprived of a material witness, 
the Chamberlain of the Grand Duke of Ba- 
den, who, notwithstanding all the efforts that 
had been made, not only by her Majesty’s 
Counsel, but also by the Government of 
this country, could not be induced to 
come over, to give evidence in favour of 
her Majesty. 

Oct. 23.—The Secret Committee made 
their report on the extracts from Mr Pow- 
ell’s letters, the substance of which they 
communicated to the House.—In these ex- 
tracts they said, it appeared Colonel Brown 
had advised the sending out of Rastelli, 
with letters to quiet apprehensions as to the 
safety of the witnesses. Mr Brougham then 
tendered as evidence, in proof of the alle- 
gation of the Queen being held in estima- 
tion by foreign authorities, the Austrian 
Gazette of Trieste, which stated the cere- 
mony with which the Queen was treated 
on her entering Trieste on the 15th, and 
leaving it on the 16th of April. This evi- 
dence was rejected by their Lordships. 

Madamoiselle Demont was again placed 
at the bar, and closely examined relative to 
a particular conversation with 2 Madame 
Martini, residing at Morges in Switzer- 
land, in which she has said to have expres- 
sed herself in high terms of praise of her 
Majesty ; but she denied all recollection of 
the circumstance. Madame Martini was 
then examined as to the conversation im- 
puted to Demont, which she. swears did 
take place in April 1818. 

Mr Lenan deposed to the particulars of 
his mission to Baden, when Mr Brougham 
suddenly closed the case for her Majesty ; 
the Learne:l Gentleman attributed his inz- 
bility to proceed to the absence of Baron 
d’Ende and Rastelli. 

The Attorney-General then applied for 
time to call Colonel Brown and other wit- 
nesses, in order to vindicate those who 
were engaged in the Milan Commission 
from the aspersions cast upon them. A- 
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gainst this proceeding the Counsel for the 


- Queen earnestly protested, and on the mo- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor, the House ad- 


journed, in order to give time for consider- 
ing this proposition. 

Oct. 24.—Their Lordships, on the re- 
commendation of the Lord Chancellor, de- 
termined, that the delay which the Attor- 
ney-General had applied for, the preceding 
day, in order to bring Colonel Brown to 
the bar in justification of the Milan Com- 
mission, should not be granted. 

Cuptain Briggs was then examined, and, 
in reply to the interrogatories of the Attor- 
ney-General, distinctly stated, that Lieu- 


tenant Hownam had informed him, that 


on the first day Bergami dined at the 
Queen’s table, ** he intreated her Majesty, 
on his knees, and with tears in his eyes, 
not to admit him to that familiarity ; but 
to no purpose.” This question had been 
put to Lieutenant Hownam, but he denied 
any recollection of the circumstance. 

At half past eleven o'clock, Mr Denman 
commenced to sum up the evidence for the 
defence, and continued to address their 
Lordships till four o’clock, when they ad- 
journed. On the 25th Mr Denman resum- 
ed his address, which occupied the whole 
of this day. It is impossible, in our nar- 
row limits, even to attempt an abstract of 
Mr Denman’s speech; in the course of 
which he endeavoured with great eloquence 
to demonstrate to their Lordships, that 
every tittle of the charges brought against 
her Majesty had been destroyed by the evi- 
dence tor the defence, with one or two 
slight exceptions, which had been occasion- 


ed by the impossibility of compelling cer- 


tain persons to come over from the conti- 
nent to give evidence in her favour. We 
cannot, however, omit the following elo- 
quent and impressive conclusion.—‘* This 
inquiry is unprecedented in the history of 
the world: the downsitting and the upris- 
ing of this illustrious lady have been watch- 
ed with the utmost care: scarcely a thought 
or a word that has not had to pass through 
this severe ordeal: her daily: looks have 
been remarked with unparalleled and dis- 
graceful assiduity. The inquisition has 
zlso been of the most solemn kind. I 
know nothing in the whole race of human 
affairs to be likened to it; there is nothing 
in the whole view of humanity which can 
be said to resemble it, but that great day 


‘when the secrets of all hearts shall be dis- 


closed. _ He that would bear the sword of 
heaven, should be as holy as heaven ; and if 
your Lordships have been furnished with 
weapons and powers, which, I might al- 
most say, omnipotence itself scarcely pos- 
sesses, to arrive at the secrets of this illus- 
trious female, you will think that the same 
duty is imposed upon you that belonged to 
the justice, beneficence, and wisdom of 
that benignant Being, who, when even 
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guilt was detected, and vice revealed, said 
** If no accuser can come forward to con. 
demn thee, neither will I condemn thee: go 

and sin po more.” 
_ Oct. 26.—Dr Lushington was this day 
heard for the defence. In surveying this 
case, and the charges on which it was 
founded, some observations he said occur- 
red to his mind, which he would shortly lay 
before the House. The first was, the age 
of the Royal Accused. Was ever an in- 
stance known in the annals of accusations 
of this kind, that the person against whom 
the charge was made was of the age of 
fifty? No: he would defy any one to 
cite a precedent so preposterous or ridicu- 
lous. The next observation that occurred 
to the learned counsel was, that the hus- 
band that was now claiming to be divorced 
from his wife, bad been separated from 
that wife by his own voluntary act for up- 
wards of twenty-four years. He had been 
so separated from her by his own act—by 
his own free will—without the slightest 
cause on her part at that time, and for the 
indulgence of his own fancy, he had bro- 
ken the solemn bond by which God had 
united him to her. Who then in this 
House would dare to tell the Learned 
Counsel that that husband had any cause to 
complain ? Who would dare to say that the 
King was absolved from the marriage vow, 
and whatever prerogatives or licences he 
might claim, no ove could dare assert that 
he was emancipated from the law of God ? 
Let no one dare say that the assertion con- 
tained in this bill, ‘* that her Majesty was 
further unmindful of her duty,” was true. 
What duty did she owe? Who had ne- 
glected the duty to the discharge of which 
they were mutually bound ? Who created 
the separation, and who was it that neglect. 
ed the duty by which the high and low 
were equally bound ? Would any one 
dare say there was one law for an ordinary 
man, and another for a King? Would any 
one say that an ordinary man was bound 
by an oath, while a King was not? And 
was there any one who would not blush to 
hear the manner in which this unfortunate 
woman had been persecuted after she had 
been driven from this country? The 
Learned Gentleman then proceeded to take 
a comprehensive review of the whole evi- 
dence, from which he argued that the in- 
nocence of the Queen was fully established. 
And now, said the Learned Doctor, * I 
leave the cause of her Majesty in your 
hands. I with confidence appeal, not to 
your mercy, but to your justice, for an ac- 
quittal.”” 

Oct. 27.—The Attorney-General addres- 
sed the House in reply to the Queen’s Coun- 
sel. He went again over the whole char- 
ges, and evidence for the prosecution, which 
he contended was not invalidated by that 
of the defence. He dwelt particularly on 
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the admission of Lieutenant Hownam, as 
to her Majesty and Bergami reposing in 
the tent on board the polacca; which he 
insisted was sufficient ground, without any 
other consideration, for their Lordships to 
pass the bill. The speech of the Learned 
Gentleman occupied two days. 

During a pause in the Attorney-General’s 
speech, Mr Brougham communicated to 
the House that he had received letters of 
the Baron Ompteda, proving him to have 
been in correspondence with the servants of 
her Royal Highness, and attempting to se- 
duce them to give false testimony against 
their mistress. 

Oct. 30.—The Solicitor-General follow. 
ed on the sarae side. In conclusion he ob- 
served, that there never had come a case be- 
fore a court of justice which so effectually 
engaged the attention of mankind, and 
upon which such intense anxiety, amongst 
all ranks, had been experienced as to its 
result. ** Every passion has been appealed 
to by the Counsel for the Queen—they 
have well and faithfully discharged their 
duty to their Illustrious Client. We have 
no complaint to make of the course which 
they have thought proper to pursue, and 
we rejoice that such, talents as they have 
exhibited have been called into action in 
the defence of a Queen of England. They 
have, I say, appealed to all the passions, 
in their separate addresses to your Lord- 
ships, which act with energy upon the hu- 
man heart. They have appealed to the 
basest of all the ions—-the passion of 
FEAR !—-( Here there was a deep silence. ) 
They have said to a tribunal renowned for 
its integrity, and the boldness and vigour of 
its counsels, in a tone which was intended 
to intimidate it, but which will fail in its 
unworthy object—one of the Learned 
Counsel has said, that if you pass this bill 
te will pass it at your peril. The word 

ung upon his lips too long not to be un- 
pA § and was then withdrawn. I am 
astonished that such topics should have 
been introduced, 1 am sure they can on- 
ly have an injurious effect to the party 
from whom they have proceeded. I know 
that they can have no effect on your Lord- 
ships, and that what justice requires you 
will do, without regard to any personal 
considerations. It is not in this place 
nlone that such devices have been had re- 
course to; out of doors the same conduct 
has been pursued, the same threats, the 
same unprincipled attempts have been 
made to intimidate your Lordships. Even 
the name of her Majesty has been profaned 
for the purpose. In her name, but I do 
believe without her sanction, attacks have 
been made on all that is sacred and vener- 
able, on the Constitution, on the Sovereign, 
on the Monarchy, on every order of the 
State. I repeat my belief, that these at- 
tacks have not proceeded from her Majes- 
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ty, but from persons who, under the sanc- 


tion of her name, have been giving scope 

to the most dark and insidious designs. 

To suppose, for a moment, that her Ma- 

jesty was a party to them, would be to im- 

pute to her Majesty a deliberate design to 

overthrow the Constitution and Govern- 

ment of the country.—But, from my soul, 

I acquit her Majesty of any participation 
in these shameful transactions ; and I have 

only here to add my hope, that from this 
moment we may hear no more of them. 

If, my Lords, on looking at the whole 

state of the case, you have no more than a 
moral conviction that her Majesty has been 

guilty of the charges against her, you will, 

in that case, act safely, by adopting the 
language suggested by my Learned Friend, 
(Mr Denman,) and saying to her Majesty, 
—‘*Go, and sin no more!” But, my 
Lords, if, after calmly and dispassionately 
considering the whole facts of the case, you 
think that it has been made out so fully, so 
satisfactorily as to leave no rational doubt 
on your minds, then, knowing what 1 do 
of the assembly I have the honour to ad- 
dress, I am sure you will pronounce your 
decision with that firmness which will be 
consonant with your exalted station.” 

At the conclusion of the Solicitor-Gener- 
al’s speech, Mr Brougham made an effort 
to introduce, as evidence, two letters of the 
late Baron Ompteda to the Prefect of Po- 
lice at Pesaro ; but these letters were held 
to be inadmissible as evidence at any stage 
of the proceedings, and on this ground, 
rather than on account of the irregular pe- 
riod at which they were offered, they were 
rejected. The numbers upon the division 
were, for receiving the letters, 16—against 
it, 145—majority, 129. 

The House then adjourned till Thurs- 
day, to give their Lordships time to consi- 
der of their votes. 

Nov. 2.—At helf past ten o'clock, the 
Lord Chancellor rose to address their Lord- 
ships, and said that the only question which 
could be now received was, whether the 
Bill should be now read a second time. 
And with respect to the great question be- 
fore the House, he would say, that he 
would not feel himself justified in voting 
for the second reading, if he was not fully 
satisfied that an adulterous intercourse had 
been proved ; and this principle should go- 
vern the vote of every member of the House. 
With regard to what might be expected 
from him, he would remind the House, 
that he did not stand in the situation of a 
Judge summing up, but asa Juror ad-~ 
dressing to his brother Jurors the grounds 
on which he had come to his decision. 
His Lordship then proceeded to show that 
whatever might be its propriety in a con- 
stitutional view, the proceeding by a Bill 
ot Penalties, conducted according to the 
legal rules of evidence, is infinitely more 
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ther with it he thought impolitic and 
inexpedient; yet it could not  neces- 
sarily be thought that all those who opposed 
the second reading were of opinion 
that the Queen was innocent.—/( Hear, 
hear.) The course the debate has taken 
imperatively called for some declaration of 
his opinion upon the point. ** I cannot,” 
said the Noble Lord, ** declare the Queen 
innocent; I am unwilling to think her 
guilty ; her guilt has been proved by the 
evidence at the Bar.” : 

His Lordship then proceeded to contend 
that a Bill of Pains and Penalties was im- 
politic, and that the disgrace and degrada- 
tion the Queen had entailed upon herself 
and her high station, might be adequately 
punished and recorded by an address re- 
presenting her conduct to the Crown. 

Lord Erskine resumed his speech against 
the Bill; and contended that the credibility 

-of the principal witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion been destroyed. ‘* I declare (said 
his Lordship) as my firm and unalterable 
opinion, that a cause of this nature, usher- 
ed in and pursued by witness after witness, 
a yee and exposed as in the instance 
ore us, could not be supported in any of 
our Courts of Justice. Were 1 Judge in 
such a cause, I would not advise a Jury to 
find a verdict against a defendant, and 
were I aJuryman, I would not follow such 
an advice.” 

Lord De Dunstanville and Lord Man- 
ners spoke in favour of the Bill. 

The Duke of Newcastle said he had been 
prevented by domestic business from being 
present during the defence ; but he had 
read over the evidence, and his opinion was 
that the Queen was clearly, indisputably, 
and incontestibly guilty, not only of the 
alleged adultery, but of conduct in other 
respects disgraceful and degrading. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne argued with 
considerable warmth against the Bill, With 
regard to the scenes on board the 
he could not help regretting, that her Ma- 
jesty should have placed herself in a situa- 
“on in which, though in his mind there 
was no sufficient proof of her guilt to au- 
thorize the passing of the present Bill, yet 
it was impossible for her Majesty to prove 
her innocence. 

Nov. 6.—The Marquis of Lansdowne 
concluded his speech by stating that the re- 
moval of the Divorce Clause would be an 


aggravation of the ties of the Bill on 
her Majesty, Haas mitigation. 
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life, and of great grossness and indecency 
in other respects, At the same time, he 
could not forget that her conduct might 
have been of a very different complexion, 
had she been placed in different circum. 
stances with reference to the Sovereign. 
He could not forget the unfortunate situa. 
tion in which her Majesty was at a former 
period placed in this country. It was not 
probable that, under any circumstances, her 
Majesty would’ remain in this country, 
where she could not expect to have very 
agreeable or comfortable society ; and there- 
fore the rejection of the Bill would not 
operate injuriously in that respect. Being 
decidedly hostile to the measure, and being 
persuaded that it would be rejected in 
some stage or other, he thought the sooner 
it was got rid of the better, and should 
therefore vote against the second reading. 
Lord Grantham, although he was not 
convineed of the Queen’s innocence, would 
oppose the Bill. 
The L£arls of Blessington and Gosford 
also opposed it. 
The Duke of Atholl spoke in favour of 
the Bill. 
The Duke of Somerset opposed it. 
Lord Grenvilie spoke at, great length in 
favour of the BilL.—In the view which he 
took of all the various parts of the case, he 
thought it his duty to vote for the second 
reading of the Bill. In coming to this 
conclusion, ke did not exclude the expedi- 
ency of the measure from his view, nor did 
he overlook the present alarming state of 
the country; but all the eloquent appeals 
which he “had heard had not produced in 
his mind the conviction that there would 
be less public mischief occasioned—that 
the public evil which was now hanging 
over the country was more likely to be a- 
verted by the sudden termination of the 
present proceedings, than by the second 
reading of this Bill. (Ffear. ) 
The Earl of Rosslyn argued against 
the Bill. At onetime it was a Bill of Re- 
lief to the Sovereign, at another atowas a 
State proceeding, in which thes@tate was 
the prosecutor——that led hina to” consider 
the charatter of the Queen’ af connetted 
with the country.’ As Queen Consort she 
was entitled to certain. privileges and to cer. 
tain protebtion, ‘which it Was the object of 
the Bill to withdraw from her—that was 
to ‘be done at the instanceof ‘the State. 


Now, ‘he: wished to know whether the 
- State was entitled to do that ?— What was 
the’ conduct'of the State towardsher 


Was she to be treated wife 
of the State? If so, were thep’to farget 


the acts ofithe State 


the 
‘Com- 
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best interests of the nation ?—the offer of 
L. 50,000 a-year that had been made to 
her Majesty at St Omer’s, and a free 
licence to go wherever she thought fit ; an 
offer which came from persons at the head 
of the State, from persons who had been in 

ssession of all the facts against her ? 
Were those things to be forgotten? And 
if acted upon, would they not operate as 
an entire bar to the course proposed ? 
Ministers had in their possession the 
charges against the Queen. ‘They had 
the knowledge of the facts, and with that 
knowledge they yet offered the Queen a 
splendid income. She rejected that in- 
come, and they turned round to prosecute 
her, in order to preserve the honour of the 
country. It was too monstrous, too insult- 
ing to the public understanding; if not 
felt in that House, it would most certainly 
be felt and understood by the people. The 
great body of the people being tavourable 
to the Queen, feeling for her misfortunes, 
might be rendered desperate by the severi- 
ty of her treatment—-desperate, too, against 
the higher classes of society. He hoped 
that their Lordships would have the wisdom 
and the virtue to avoid so calamitous an 
issue. If they should degrade the Queen 
by their judgment, they would make her 
the rallying point to the disaffected—they 
would expose the country to danger—the 
Throne to degradation—they would risk 
the character of that House, in times when 
it was so necessary that it should stand 
high in the opinion of the people. 

A division now tvok place, when the 
i Chancellor declared the numbers to 

For the Second Reading of the Bill... 123 
BO 


Majority in favour of Second Reading 28 
List of the Majority and Minority on the 
Second Reading of the Bill. 

For the Bill.Dukes of York, Clarence, 
Beaufort, Rutland, Newcastle, Northum- 
berland, Wellington, Atholl, Montrose. 

Marquisses Conyngham, Anglesea, Cam- 
den, Novthampten, Exeter, Headfort, 
Thomond, Cornwallis, Buckingham, Lo- 
thian, Queensberry, Winchester. 

Earls Harcourt, Brooke and Warwick, 
Portsmouth, Pomfret; Macclesfield, Ayles. 
fusd, Balearras, Home, Coventry, Roch- 


fort, “Abingdon, ‘Shaftesbury, Cardigan, 


Stamford, Bridgewater, Hunt- 
ingden, Westmoreland, Harrowby, St 
Germain’s, Brownlow, Whitworth, Veru- 
tam, Catheart, Mulgrave, Lonsdale, Or- 


ford, Manvers, Rosse, Nelson, Powis, 


Limerick, Donoughmore, Belmore, Mayo, 
Longford, Mount Cashell, Kingston, Liver- 
pool, Digby, Mount Edgecumbe, Aber- 

Gavenny, Aylesbury, Bathurst, Chatham. 
Viscounts Exmouth, Lake, Sidmouth, 
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Curzon, Sidney, Falmouth, 
ord, 

Barons Somers, Rodney, Middleton, 
Napier, Colville, Gray, Saltoun, Forbes, 
Prudhoe, Harris, Ross, Meldrum, Hill, 
Combermere, Hopetoun, Gambier, Man- 
ners, Ailsa, Lauderdale, Sheftield, Redes- 
dale, St Helen’s, Northwick, Bolton, El- 
don, Bayning, Carrington, De Dunstan- 
ville, Broderick, Stewart of Garlies, Stuart 
of Castle Stuart, Douglas, Grenville, Suf- 
field, Montague, Gordon. 

Archbishops of Canterbury and Tuam. 

Bishops of London, St Asaph, Worces- 
ter, St David’s, Ely, Chester, Peter- 
borough, Llandaff, Bristol, Cork and Ross. 

Against the Bill—Dukes of Glocester, 
Somerset, ‘Brandon, Argyll, Leinster, 
Grafton, Portland, Devonshire, Bedford, 
Richmond, (St Albans absent.) 

Marquisses Stafford and Lansdowne. 

Earls Delawarr, Ichester, Darlington, 
Egremont, Fitzwilliam, Stanhope, Cow- 
per, Dartmouth, Oxford, Rosebery, Jer- 
sey, Albemarle, Plymouth, Kssex, Thanet, 
Denbigh, Suffolk, Pembroke, Derby, Bles- 
sington, Morley, Minto, Harewood, Grey, 
Gosford, Romney, Rosslyn, Caledon, Kn- 
niskillen, Farnham, Carrick, Carnarvon, 
Mansfield, Fortescue, Grosvenor, Hills- 
borough. 

Viscounts Granville, Anson, Duncan, 
Hood, Torrington, Bolingbroke. 

Barons Ashburton, Bagot, Walsingham, 
Dynevor, Foley, Hawke, Ducie, Holland, 
Grantham, King, Belhaven, Darnley, Say 
and Sele, Howard, Zouch, Clinton, Dacre, 
Audley, De Clifford, Breadalbane, Ers- 
kine, Arden, Ellenborough, Alvanley, Lof- 
tus, Fitzgibbon, Calthorpe, Dawnay, Yar. 
borough, Dundas, Selsey, Mendip, Auck- 
land, Gage, Visherwick, Amherst, Kenyon, 
Sherborne, Berwick. 

Archbishop of York. 

Nov. 7.—Lord Dacre presented the fol- 
lowing Protest of her Majesty against the 
decision of their Lordships. 

PROTEST. 
* CAROLINE REGINA. 

“* To the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
in Parliament Assembled. 

** The Queen has learned the decision of 
the Lords upon the Bill now before them. 
In the face of Parliament, of her family, 
and of her country, she does solemnly pro- 
test against it. 

** Those who avowed themselves her 
prosecutors have presumed to sit in judg- 
ment on the question between the Queen 
and themselves. Peers have given their 
voices against her, who had heard the 
whole evidence for the charge, and ab- 
sented themselves during her defence. 

¢ Others have come to the discussion from 
the Secret Committee, with minds Liassed 
by a mass of sianders, which her enemies 
have not dared to bring forward to the light. 
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“The Queen docs not avail herself of 
her right to appear before the committee, 
for to her the details of the measure must 
be a matter of indifference; and, unless 
the course of these unexampled proceedings 
should bring the bill before the other 
branch of the Legislature, she will make 
no reference whatever to the treatment 
experienced by her during the last twenty- 
five years. 

‘She now most deliberately, and before 
God, asserts, that she is wholly innocent of 
the crime laid to her charge, and she awaits 
with unabated confidence the final result of 
this unparalleled investigation. 

(Signed) ‘* CAROLINE REGtNa.” 

Lord Lauderdale and several other Noble 
Lords objected to the receiving of the pro- 
test, considering it as a violent attack upon 
the character of the House; but after some 
discussion, it was agreed to receive it and 
record it upon the journals, as the address 
of her Majesty, containing what she had 
further to say in her defence. 

The House then resolved into a commit- 
tee on the bill, when a verbal alteration of 
little consequence was made on the pream- 
ble, on the motion of Lord Liverpool. 

Lord Ellenborough moved to omit the 
words ‘*Adultcrous Intercourse,” which 
was negatived. 

Lord Carnarvon proposed to introduce 
a clause to the following effect ‘+ That, 
subsequent to her Majesty’s return, she had 
refused L. 50,000 a-year of the public mo- 
ney, which had been proffered to her as a 
homage by both Houses of Parliament.” 

The preamble was then carried, and the 
House proceeded to discuss the divorce 
clause, which, after a desultory debate, that 
was continued next day, the 8th, was nega- 
tived by a division of 129 to 62. On this 
question all the Cabinet Ministers voted in 
the minority ; and these who were unfriend- 
ly to the bill voted for the clause, on the 
ground that it would operate as a clog on 
the bill, and prevent its passing the House. 
The Bishops of Cork, Worcester, Glouces- 
ter, Chester, Peterborough, St David's, 
St Asaph, and Ely ; and the Archbishops 
of York and Tuam, voted for excluding 
the divorce clause. The latter Of these de- 
livered his sentigients on thé subject as 
follows 

‘* My Lords, It is with the utmost re- 


of the fifth chapter .of the Gospel accordin 

to Saint Matthew, \that.although my: mi 

has long been made up to; voteagainst the 
my 


clause of the present dill, from 
ewn view of the» very:verse that I have 
mentioned, I shall not trouble your Lord. 
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chips farther upon it. But if I can show 
that the illustrious Lady, the subject of this 
bill, has been put away by her husband ; 
and also if I can show, from numerous 
texts of the Holy Scripture, a solemn de. 
nunciation by the Lord himself, for such 
putting away,—I_ shall show, my Lords, 
what is in itself sufficient to make me vote 
against the divorce clause of the bill, which, 
if not the immediate object, will in fact re. 
lease the King from his marriage contract, 
and leave him at liberty to marry again. 
My Lords, it is in my opinion satisfactorily 
proved, that this Lady was put away by 
the letter of her husband, which has been 
received by your Lordships during the pre- 
sent investigation.—( Hear, hear.) For 
the denunciation of the Lord for such 
divorce I will refer your Lordships to the 
second chapter of the book of Malachi; 
there, my Lords, it will be seen, that for 
literally putting away, the face of the Lord 
was turned away from the people ; he re. 
garded not their offerings. The halls of the 
temples, even to the altars, were filled with 
lamentations of the women imploring Hea- 
ven, and calling down vengeance on their 
heads. The prophet establishes his charge 
against them, by calling it a crying sin, 
and reminding them of the first institution 
of marriage :—** Take heed, said the God 
of Israel, and let none deal treacherously 
with the wife of his youth, for the Lord 
hateth putting away.’’—1 had no wish to 
be in attendance on this trial ; I stand be- 
fore your Lordships an unwilling judge in 
this cause; and nothing but force, but the 
heavy penalty by which you have compel- 
led me to come, could have induced me to - 
attend this distressing investigation. My 
Lords, I repeat that I have been brought 
here by compulsion; for I have been ob- 
liged to leave important duties, which no 
man on earth but myself could perform, 
and which have now been suspended for 
the last three months on account of my 
absence. But having attended your Lord- 
ships’ order, and having paid every atten- 
tion to the evidence on both sides given at 
your Lordships’ bar, and also to the states 
ments of Counsel—both in support of the 
bill and for the defence of her Majesty, and 
to the eloquent speeches of the Noble 
Lords who have taken varions views of the 
subject ;—having, I say, my Lords, heard 
all the evidence, and attended this - 
ing every day—nay, every hour--I_ might 
almost say every minute since its commence- 
ment, | voted for the second ‘reading of the 
bill; because there was no other meastire 
before the House on which I could act, 
that would show, I thought, a cleat, 
factory, and irresistible case hail been 
out. “To the divorce clatise, of 
this bill, I never reconéile and 
should it go through the Comimities a8 patt 
of the measure, I shall not vse for. the 
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ia i. Lordships, and should not.do so had I not \ 
been so pointedly alluded to by the Noble 
4 and, Learned Lord who last addressed your 
Lordships yesterday» So»murch has been 
said on the construction iof the 32d verse 
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third reading of the bill. I would rather 
the Queen should remain Queen, notwith- 
standing the charges which I think have 
been proved against her, than that a bill 
for her degradation should pass with this 
divorce clause.”’ 

The Bishop of London said, that as to 
any objection to the divorce clause of the 
bill, founded on the supposed conduct of 
the complaining party, he thought it quite 
inapplicable. A great constitutional prin- 
ciple was involved in the present case. The 
King ‘* could do no wrong ;” he could not 
commit a folly, far less a crime; and, 
therefore, recrimination was out of the 
question !|—( Hear, hear. ) 

Nov. 9.—Lord King moved an amend- 
ment, that there should be a clause intro- 
duced to the following effect, after the 
word abroad,” —** That certain English 
commissioners appointed at Milan, with an 
Italian Attorney, named Vilmacarti, had 
collected a mass of false and calumnious 
witnesses, who had been produced, and had 
given false testimony at their Lordships’ 
bar for many weeks, whereby the dignity 
of the Crown, the nation, and Parliament, 
had suffered great scandal and dishonour, 
and that the House entreated that it should 
be enacted that the persons who had acted 
on the Milan commission should be ren- 
dered for ever incapable of holding any 
place or pension whatever.” 

The amendment was negatived. 

Lord Kenyon again moved an amend- 
ment, that the divorce clause should be 
wholly omitted, which was also negatived 
without a division. 

Nov. 10.—On the question being put 
that the bill be read a third time, a short 
discussion took place, when the House di- 
vided, and the numbers were, 

For the Third Reading, . 108 
Against it, 99 
Majority, 9 

When the deeision was announced to her 
Majesty, who was in her private apartment 
in the House, she ordercd her Counsel to 
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write out a petition to the House, claiming 
to be heard by Counsel against the passing of 
the Bill, which was put into the hands of 
Lord Dacre to present ; but the moment his 
Lordship rose with that view, the Earl of 
Liverpool interrupted him, and addressed 
the House, stating, that, with a majority so 
small, and feeling how difficult it would be to 
impress conviction on the public mind, he 
should feel it his duty to propose that the 
farther proceedings"on the Bill should be 
postponed until this day six months, which 
was carried without a division. The Bill 
is therefore thrown out. His Lordship's 
declaration was received with loud cheers 
by the House. 

Their Lordships then adjourned till the 
23d instant. 

When the Queen was afterwards told by 
a number of Peers, and by her Counsel, that 
Ministers had withdrawn the Bill, her Ma- 
jesty almost fainted, and was obliged to be 
conveyed intotheopenair. Shesaid nothing, 
and it was recommended that she should 
be immediately conveyed to her carriage, 
where a flood of tears soon came to her re- 
lief. She was followed by an immense mul- 
titude, and cheered most enthusiastically. 

HovusE or Commons.—Oct. 17.—The 
House met agreeably to adjournment. Mr 
Hume brought forward the subject relative 
to the seditious placards, and complained 
of the conduct of Sir R. Baker, in allow- 
ing Mr Franklin, charged with fabricating 
them, to go at large without bail, and moy- 
ed that he should be examined at the bar 
of the House. Lord Castlereagh opposed 
the motion, ut stated the facilities which 
Government had afforded for apprehending 
Mr Franklin on the Continent. After a 
debate of some length the nijotion was with- 
drawn. A committee having been appoint- 
ed to examine the Lords’ journals, as to 
the state of the proceedings on the Bill of 
Pains and Penalties, they made their re- 

rt, when Lord Castlereagh moved an ad- 
journment to Thursday the 23d of Novem- 
ber, which, after a discussion, was ulti- 
mately agreed to without a division. 


BRITISH CHRONICLE. 


_ OCTORER. 

Cracuir. INTst.icence —Siir- 

tng—'The Court was opened here by Lord 


Mermand. James M+ Alpin, aged. 19, was 
Pplaced:at the bar, charged with shooting at 


A. Dunlop, Esq. of Clobery on the 24th of 
June last, with intent. to. murder; and, af- 
ter a trial. of some length, was dismissed 
from the bar by an unanimous ‘verdict of 
Not Proven, 
burn, a miserable looking old man, about 


John Graham of Bannock-. 


70 years of age, having a wooden leg, and 
leaning upon crutches, was charged with 
eelebrating clandestine marriages, and on 
his own confession found guilty, and ba- 
nished Scotland for life-——Graham, we un- 
derstand, was a dissenting minister near 
Kilsyth. Mary well looking 

ng woman, pleaded guilty of conceal- 
th her pregnancy, and was sentenced 
to one *s. imprisonment in the jail of 
Stirling, Hugh M‘Callum and Donald 
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MM‘ Master were on Tuesday found guilty 
of violently assaulting and deforcing Du- 
Cameron, an Excise officer, at Strath- 
blane, in February last, and sentenced to 
seven years’ transportation. 
27.—Seditious Placards.—Mr Fletcher, 
or Franklin, accused of fabricating and cir- 
culating inflammatory placards, (as stated 
at page 372 of this Volume,) has escaped, 
notwithstanding the vigilant pursuit of Mr 
Pearson the solicitor, along with one of the 
Bow-street officers. A reward of L. 100 
was offered by the Queen’s Plate Commit- 
tee, and another of L. 200 by Government, 
for his apprehension, but without effect. A 
letter has been received from Franklin, by 
one of the Bow-street magistrates, dated 
Dunkirk, 19th instant, avowing his guilt, 
but ridiculing all attempts to apprehend 
him. On the 17th 2 warrant was granted 
at Bow-street against Mr Dennis O’Bryen, 
charged, on the oath of a bill-sticker, with 
being concerned with Franklin in the ma- 
nufacture of those atrocious placards. Mr 
O’Bryen attended voluntarily at the police 
office, but on a subsequent day the warrant 
was discharged, the bill-sticker having de- 
clared that he was mistaken in the person. 
NOVEMBER. 
16.—THE QUEEN.—The fate of the 
Bill of Pains and Penalties against the 
Queen, noticed in our Parliamentary Re- 
gister, called forth a burst of public feeling, 
such as has rarely, if ever, before been 
witnessed in the metropolis. On Friday, 
Saturday, and Monday last, illuminations 
took place. On Friday a disposition to 
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riot prevailed wherever individuals refused 
to comply with the cry of the multitude 
for ‘‘ lights.” In the Strand, the offices of 
the ministerial papers felt the effects of the 
indignation of the populace. The Riot 
Act was read in front of the Courier 
Office by Mr Minshull, one of the Magis- 
trates of Bow-street, and parties of the 
Life Guards continued parading along the 
Strand till an early hour in the morning. 
The people, however, manifested the great- 
est cordiality towards the military, who, on 
their part, conducted themselves with the 
utmost propriety. On Saturday the Lord 
Mayor gave public notice that the Mansion- 
house would be illuminated on that even. 
ing and Monday. On these occasions, the 
illuminations were general and splendid. 
The villages and towns round London dis- 
played the same enthusiastic joy ; and all 
the coaches arriving or departing from the 
metropolis were decorated with laurel 
boughs, and the horses with white favours. 
The intelligence was received in Edinburgh 
on Monday, and excited a great sensation 
among all ranks, although the feeling was 
not displayed in the same public manner 
as in London. A few individuals, how- 
ever, lighted up their windews on Tues- 
day and last night, and at Leith the ves- 
sels in the harbour hoisted their colours, 
which continued floating in the wind dur- 
ing the whole of Monday. In Glasgow 
partial illuminations also took place, and 
the feelings of the populace were display- 
ed by the burning of tar barrels on the 
streets in the evening. 


— 


BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


Acts passed in the First Year of the Reign of George IV., or in the First Session of 
the Seventh Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


Car. LVI. For the summary Punish- 
ment, in certain Cases, of Persons wilful- 
ly or maliciously damaging or committing 
‘Trespasses on public or private Property.— 
July 15, 1820. 

Cap. LVII. To repeal an Act passed 
in the fifty-seventh year of the reign of his 
late Majesty King George the Third, in- 
tituled, An Act to abolish the Punishment 
of Public Whipping on Female Offenders, 
and to make further provisions in lieu 
thereof.—July 15. 

Cap. LVIII. For the better securing 
the excise Duties on Paper and Paste- 
board.—July 15. 

Cap. LIX. To amend, revive, and 
continue, until the twenty-fifth day of 
March, One thousand eight wes and 
twenty-five, an act of the fifty-second year 
of his late Majesty, for regulating the se- 
paration of damaged from sound Coffee, 
and for permitting dealers to send out any 
quantity of Coffee, not exceeding eight 


pounds weight, without permit—July 15. 


Cap. LX. To amend and continue two 
Acts passed in the fifty-seventh year of his 
late Majesty King George the Third, for 
authorizing the issue of Exchequer Bills 
and the advance of money for carrying on 
of Public Works and Fisheries, and Em- 
ployment of the Poor; and to extend the 
powers of the Commissioners fur executing 
the said Acts in Great Britain.—July 15. 

Cap. LXI. To charge additional duties 
on the importation of certain articles into 
the Isle of | Man, and to regulate the trade 
of the said Island.—_July 15. 

Cap. LXII. To continue, until the 
first day of January, One thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-two, an Act of the 
fifty-ninth year of his“ late Majesty, for 
staying proceedings against any Governor 
or other persons concerned in imposing and 
levying duties in New South Wales ; for 
continuing Certain duties; and for empow- 
ering the said Governor to levy a duty on 
‘pints made in the said Colony.—July 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 


Chief Magistrates of Scottish Burghs. 


Aberdeen—Gavin Hadden 
Old—George M‘Innes 
Arbroath—James Marnie 
Auchtermuchty—David Scott 
Ayr—David Limond 
Brechin—Colin Gillies 
Burntisland—Robert Ferguson 
Cwross—James Gibson 
Cupar, Fife—Andrew Christie 
Dingwall—Colin Mackenzie 
Dornoch—Marquis of Stafford 
Dumbarton—John Dixon 
Dumfries- -William Thomson 
Dunbar—William Hume 
Dundee—David Brown 
Dunfermline—Major D. Wilson 
Edinburgh—John Manderstou 
Elgin—Alexander Innes 
Falkland—William Gulland 
Forfar—Charles Webster 
Fortrose—Roderick Macfarquhar 
Gatehouse—James Kirkpatrick 
Glasgow—John T. Alston 
Haddington—Peter Dobs 
Hamilton—William Hamilton 
Helensburgh—Jacob Dixon 
Inverary—John Campbell 
Inverkeithing—Hon. F. W. Primerose. 
Irvine—Archibald Montgomerie 
Jedburgh—George Hilston 
Kilmarnock—John Fulton 
Kirkaldy—William Swan 
Kirkeudbright—John Sanders Shand 
Kirkwall—Thomas Pollexfen 
Lanark—Robert Hutchisoa 
Lauder—Alexander Dawson 
Linlithgow—John Boyd 
Maxwelltown—Philip Forsyth 
Montrose— W illiam Gibson 
Musselburgh—Charles Stewart 
Nairn—-Sir W. G. Cumming, Bart. 
Paisley---William Carlile 
Perth—Robert Ross 
Pollockshaws—John Monteith 
Port-Glasgow—Robert Maclachlan 
Queensferry—Campbell Innes 
Renfrew—Robert Ring 
Rutherglen—Robert Maxwell 
Selkirk—Andrew Lang 
Stirling—John Buchan 
Wick—George Macpherson Grant 
Wigton—Ear! of Galloway 


Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
County of Aberdeen—Hon. William Gordon. 


II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Sept. 28. Principal Haldane, admitted minister 


of St Andrews. 


Oct. 14, Rev. Abraham Hume, to be minister 


of Greenlaw. 


16. William Carey, D. D. to be Bishop of 


Exeter. 


David Y received a call to be minister of 
the Associate Congregation of Carnoustie. 
Young has also received a call from Arbroath, 

. Mr.John Thomson, fo be minister of the 


28. 
Chapel of Ease, Canongate, Edinburgh. 


. Rev. John Geddes, to be assistant and. suc- 
cessor to Rev. Dr Findlay, minister of High 
Church, Paisley 


Ill. MILITARY. 


t. hip. 6 Garr, Bn. to be 
4th June 1814. 


Major in the Arm 
H. Har Art. do. 
12th Aug. 
oom C, de , 8 F. do. 


R. H.Gds. T. P. Cosby, Cornet by purch. vice 


3 Dr. 


14 


2F. G. 


2F. 
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Dashwood, prom. 28th Sept. 1820. 
Gent. Cadet T. B. May, from R. Mil, 
Coll. Cornet by purch. vice J. May, 
ret. 5th Oct. 
Bt. Lt. Col. Childers, Lt. Col. by purch. 
vice Dieens, ret. 2ist Sept. 
Cornet Crole, Lieut. vice Jordan, dead 
Bt. Lt. Col. Percy, M —_s 
. or ure 

vice Brotherton, 22 De oh Oct. 
Lieut. Charlton, Capt, do. do. 
Cornet Gooch, Lieut. do, do. 
Bt. Lt. Col, Brotherton, Lt. Col. by 
purch. vice Travers, ret. do. do, 
Lt. Taylor, Capt. by purch. vice Ver- 
non, ret. 2d Jan. 
Cornet Kierulf, Lt. do. do. 
Lord Francis Conyngham, Comet by 
pureh. vice Harrison, prom. 21st Sept. 
Ens. and Lt. Shawe, Lt. and Capt. by 
purch, vice Baynes, ret. Sth Oct, 
Cornwall, fm. h, p. Ens. 

and Lt. by purch. do. 
Ensign Waring, Lt. vice Glasson, —_ 
Os 


O. Robinson, Ensign do. 
Ensign Shinkwin, Adj. and Lt. vice 

Allen, prom. 9th Feb, 
Hosp, Assist. Trigance, As, Surg. vice 

Ardley, 71 F. 12th Oct. 
Lt. St George, Capt. by pureh. vico 

Maxwell, ret. 28th Sept. 
Ensign Campbell, Lieut. by purch. do. 
R. La Touche, Ensign, oO. do. 
Lt. Brooksbank, fm. 24 F. Capt. by 


purch. vice Tripp 12th Oct. 
Ens. North, Lieut. vice Russell, 10 R. 
Vet. Bn. 2ist S 


B. Browne, Ensign 
Ensign Sutherland, fm. 87 F. Ensign, 
- Pureell, j. vice Madigan, res. 
Ist Feb, 
Bt. Maj. Hutchison, Maj. vice Moles- 
worth, killed in action 5th Dee. 1819, 
Lt. French, Capt. do. 
J. D. Brown, Ensign do, 
Ensign M‘Carthy, Adj. vice French, 


prom. do. 
Bt. Maj. Giles, Maj. vice Fehrzen, dead 
Ensign Taggart, Lt. vice F Gerald, 
nsign » Lt itz Gerald, 
dead Feb, 
Ww. do. 
Lieut.-Col. Macbean, fm. h. p. 99 F. 
_ Lieut.-Col. vice Calvert, cancelled 

5th Oct. 

Lieut. Oulton, Capt. vice Dix, -_ 
0. 
Ensign Brown, Lieut. do. 
R. I. Coghlan, ign, vice A. Grieve, 
dead 28th Sept. 
Bt, Lieut.-Col. Roberts, Major, vice 
Goodridge, dead 5th Oct, 


Lieut. Eaton, Captain do. 
Ensign Mansell, Lieut, do, 
G. Damerum, Ensign do. 
Ensign Donnithorne, Lieut. vice Place, 
prom. do. 
C. Estridge, Ens. vice Coleman, ret. 
4th do. 


Gent. Cadet J. A. Walker, fm. R. Mil. 
Coll. Ens. vice Donnithorne 5th do. 

T. Coleman, Qua. Master, vice John- 
stone, dead 4th do. 

Surg. Stewart, fm, 71 F. Surg. vice 
Burrell, dead 12th do. 

As. Surg. J. French, fm, Med. Staff, 
As. Surg. vice Greig, ened 


A fm. 17 F. Surg, vice 
As, Surg. Ardley, 7 ure 


ME Ogilvie, Ensign, vice Sutherland 
. v utner 
As. Surg. Mouat, . As. Surg. 
vice Robson, he p. 21 Dr. 2ist Mar, 
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88 Ensign Clarke, Lieut. vice Hilliard, 4 
R. Vet. Bu. 12th Oct. 1820. 
Ww. iH. by purch. do. 
89 Ensign W. J King, ieut. vice Moul- 
me dead 29th Jan. 
90 Fewhi Stuart, Lieut. 28th Sept. 
ox Ensign, vice Newton, 8 R. 
21st do. 
vice Stuart 28th do. 
Lieut. gma Adj. vice Crawford, 8 R. 
Vet. lith May 
geon, vice Murray, h. p. 28th ‘Sept. 
Hosp. As. Maclaue fan, As. Surg. vice 
O’Beirmne, appointed to Staff 12th Oct. 
Medical Department. 
osp. in Africa on 

Surg. J. Elliot, fm. h. p. Surg. to the 

Forces, vice Dunkin, ret. h. ~ - 

th Se 


t. 
— Broadfoot, fm. h. p. Sicilian R. do. 


Assist. Surg. O’Beirne, fm. 2 W. I. ts 
As. Surg, to the Forces, vice Haskins, 
2 Ww. lL. R, 12th Oct. 
W. Doherty, Hosp. Assist. 
do, vice Maclauchlan, 2 W. 1. R. do. 


Exchanges. 


Capt. Chitty, fm. 35 F, rec. diff. with Capt. Teu- 
lon, h. p. 50 F. 
en Gale, fm. 11 Dr. with Lieut. Barwell, h. p. 


Dr. 

Hollingworth, fm. 11 Dr. rec. diff. with 
Lieut. Davis, h. p. 22 Dr. 

—— Clarke, fm. 11 Dr. ree. diff. with Licut. 
Maxwell, 'h. p- 24 Dr. 

—— Brice, fm. 23 F. ree. diff. with Lieut, Doug- 
las, h. p. 66 F. 

——— Armstrong, fm. 55 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Troward, h. p. 51 F. 

—— M‘ Anally, fm. 90 F. ree. diff, with Lieut. 
Ottley, h. p. 84 F. 

—— Anderson, fm. 1 W, I. R. with Lieut. Half- 
hide, h. p. 5 W. 1. R. 

Cornet and Sub-Lieut. J. Hall, fm. 1 Life Gds. 
with Comet C, Hall, h. p. 6 Dr. 

Ensi ‘hag fin. 55 F. with 2d Lieut. Daly, 
tifle Brig. 

fm. 38 F. with Ensign Conolly, 

> 

—— Mathewson, fm. 54 F. with Ensign Pat- 
toun, h. p. R. Afri. Corps 

fm. $1 F. with Ensign Douglass, 

Qua. Hast Johnston, fm. 60 F. with Qua. Mast. 
Kiens, h. p. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Liecut.-Col. Diggens, 11 Dr. 
Travers, 22 Dr. 
Capt. Vernon, 22 Dr. 

Maxwell, 18 

—— Tripp, 26 F. 

Cornet J. May, 5 Dr. 
Ensign Coleman 


Appointments Cancelled. 


The Exchange between Lt.-Col. Daniel, 51 F. 
and Lt.-Col, Calvert, h. p, 72 F. 


Ensign Carroll, 46 F, 
Superseded. 
O'Connor, 11 F. he ha 
Bing nor F ving descrted 


Deaths. 
see Col. Goodridge, 62 F. Halifax 


Capt. Dix, 87 F. Dublin 


50th 
Sir Z2ncas M Bt. h. p. 71 


Register.——Apporntments, Promotions, &e. CNov. 


Licut. Glasson, 2 F. Demarara 
— Bird, Roy. Invalids, Alston, Lincolnshire 


26th Aug, 
Ross, late 5 R. Vet. Bn. 3d Man, 


Trotter, h. p. 31 F. 4th Sept. 1819, 
Ensign Adolphus Grieve, 61 F. isda Town, 
Jamaica Ist July 1820, 

Carter, h. p. 15 F, Li 
Feb, 1813, 


Guana Moore, h. p- 60 F. Portobello. 

Paymast. ke ty 28 F. Corfu 16th Aug. 1820, 
—— Colwell, h, p. 4 F. Ist Oct, 
Surg. Burrell, 65 F. 


Alterations and Additions. 


1 Life Gds, Lt. J. Hall, fm.h. p. 6 Dr. Lt. vice 
Manners, ‘exch. 15th Oct. 1820, 
3 Dr. Gds. fin. 70 F. Lt. vice Hughes, 


19th do. 

5 Lt. “Griffiths, fm. h. p. 79 F. Qua. Mast. 
vice Cochrane, ret. h. p. do. 

16 Dr. Lt. Baker, Capt. by pureh. vice Wey- 

land, ret. do. 

Comet Tuite, Lt. by purch. do. 


Sir T. W. W hite, Bt Comet by pureh. 
do, 
1F. Lt. 7 eaten Capt. vice Galbraith, 4 Vet. 


Bn. do. 
a Bruce, Lt. do. 
Church, Ensi do. 
2 Hair, Capt. vice Williamson, 8 
0. 
Ensign Proctor, Lieut. do. 
J. B. Dalway, Ensign do. 
22 Capt. French, from 82 F. Capt. vice 
erve , exch. 


do, 
24 Lt. W , fm. h. p. 40 F, Lt. vice Gray, 
exch. 


do. 
Ensign Cornwall, from 38 F. Lt. by 
purch, vice Brooksbank, 26F. do. 


28 Capt. Magennis, fm. at *, Capt. vice 
oriarty, h. p. 71 F do. 
33 — Rist, fm. h. p. 37 F. . Vice 
Burton, exch. do. 
37 -—— East, fm. h. p. 30 F. Capt. vice 
Cox, exch. 18th do, 
—— Barrallier, fm. h. p. 71 
vice Magennis, 28 F. 19th 
38 Grimes, Ensign, vice Comnvall, 2 
50 Capt. vice J 
e 
Ensign Tudor, Lieut. = 
J. B. Ross, Ensign do. 
63 Lt. Douglas, fm. h. p. 68 F. Lt. vice 
Perceval, exch. rec. iff. do. 
71 Ensign impett, L purch. 
si mpett, Lt. or- 
Stran ngways, Ens. do. 
71 allancey, do. do. vice Arbuth- 
4F. 19th do, 
75 - Lt. Baldwin, fm. h. p. 14 F. Lt. vice 
81 Horton, fn 71 F. Capt. by 
vice Bowles, ret, Rito. do. 
Lt. vice 10 10 
82 Herv. 22 F. Capt. 
erv' v ce 
an. do. 
87 14.6 Carroll, Capt. vice Turner, 10 ba 
Ensign Read Lieut. 
m. h. 
Witty exch 


Galbraith, fm. 1 F, Capt. 
fin. 50 F. Capt, view 


8 Williamson, pon 2 F. 
‘airtlough, cane. 
10 fm. 87 F, Capt. vie 
Lieut. Totes, fin. hs Liew’ vie 
do. 


. Ramsay, As. § 
Surg, Rams vice F. 40. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Kept at Ldinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 


Oct. Attach. Oct. 
| Pher. |Baro. | |Wind.| Weather. |] , oan Ther. Baro. Thee.’ Wind.| Weather. 
4b [29.677 M. Pair foren. IM. 36 }28.369]M. 46)5N. 
Nik. 47] .790/E. 5LJ|mod rain aftern. E. 45] 43 Rain. 
2{ Mi. 40 M. Ww. foren, M. 375} 45. Rain foren. 
E. 49 50.195 B. 525 mod rain aftern. UE. 45 -995]E. 45) [fair aftern, 
34 M. 403) .526)M. 51. |W. Dull, but 194|M. 351 45) 1Cble. [Frost morn, 
UTE. 50 “382 mod fair. “UE. 59 45) |fair day. 
M. 46 M. oo Mild 'M. 33 -OSS|M. 427 /Cble. | Rain foren, 
UE. 52] 55 $jmod “UE. 40 41 f}mod [fair aftern. 
54|M. .502)M. OLUIW. [Fair 353) W. Sai 
45 2551 32 mod { 32 435 mod Fair. 
gf |M. 40] .238)M. Rain morn: 995 |M. 55] 41 
UE. 48 l28ik. DS J mod fair day. ““VIE. 40 OLE. 52} mod Rain all day. 
i{ M. 44 | 58] .G80)M. 45) [Dull, but 
E. 49 |29,999'E. 51J|mod “UE. 45 45 |fair. 
42] .999/M. og 4 |M. .450)M. [Rain morn, 
UE. 49 49) }mod “"UE. 458}. 43 lair day. 
M. 404] .102 M. 48 JE. Frost morn. an |M. 35 -GOO)M. 4b W. Fai 
UE. 46] .152)E. 48 $}mod [juli day. “UR. 56] .866/E. 45 
104 M. 55 [29.960 M. 47 (|W. frost morn. og 4 |M. 52 541M. 45) 1Cble. [Dull, but 
Whe 5 3 2 athe t M 54 M. 45 N. 
E. 41 485 mod E. 45 “104 13} mod Rain. 
104 M. 503} M. 46 Prost morn. os M. 565 43) 1 W. Dull, but 
“VIE. 58°| 49)}mod [fair day. UE. 41] 45 f}mod {fair 
15{ M. 35 .781)/M. 40 Cole. |Dull, but v9 J |M 305} 41) E. |Fair forem 
E. 40 45)  jfair. “UE. 37 SOOKE, 41) }mod  jrain aftern, 
M. 55 Ss. Dull, but 50 M. 50 42) Fai 
7 (28.550/M. 47 Fair foren. 52 2ISIM. 54) 1S. 
UE. 48 395 high jrain aftern E. mod Fair. 
16{ M. 56}) .526/M. 47 Dull and 
E, 43 | 45 $'high (cold. Quantity of rain, 2.656, 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


THe dry weather which prevailed throughout the harvest months was succeeded on 
the 16th October by heavy rains; on the 22d, the rain that fell amounted to near an 
inch in depth, and the whole rain that has fallen since our last amounts to nearly three 
inches, yet, from the previous very dry state of the ground, it is still (in general) in excellent 
condition for being turned over by the plough; indeed, breaking up stubble lands is now 
nearly over, and on light soft soils, we observe some that has already received the seed 
furrow. On strong black lands farmers are plonghing in the dung with the first fur- 
row, for potatoes; and on high grounds, some clover ley has received the oat seed fur- 
row. On tenacious soils this operation cannot properly be entered upon till the season 
is much farther advanced ; and farmers ate now quite at leisure, and can attend to the 
thrashing out, and disposing of their grain, with due deliberation. 

The thermometer has ranged between 30° and 50° Fahrenheit for these four weeks 
past ; though it stood several times below the freezing point, yet hoar frosts have not 
been so frequent, or severe, as is usual at this season. In low lying swamps, vegeta- 
tion has certainly received a slight check, but in high airy situations, the tenderest 
plants have hitherto suffered no injury. Turnips have improved much in size since the 
date of our last, and being for the most part later than usual, they still continue in a 
growing state. Cattle continue to receive a considerable part of their food on pastures, a 
circumstance something favourable for hill farmers, whose stock of fodder has been ra- 
ther deficient, both in barley and oat straw. About the beginning of the present 
sonth, grain experienced a slight rise in price, but last week markets have become ra- 
ther dull. Cattle have lately met with a brisker sale at some of the northern markets 
than was expected, and dealers have bought up largely tor Hallow Fair. Sheep have 
also improved in price. |. Potatoes sell at low prices, occasioned, perhaps, by an expected 
demand for the London markét, which induced many to plant more than the usual 
breadth, but the demand from: the south has not, this season, been nearly to the ex- 
pected amount. 

The appearance of young wheat is everywhere most flattcring, and seems to be about 
the same stage of forwardness as at this period last season. . 

14th November 1820. 
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CORN MARKETS.—Edinburgh, 


Wheat. Oatmeal. |/B.&P. 
of «Meal 
1820. Barley.| Oats. | Pease. 1820, | 
Boll] Prices. [av. pr. Loaf. peck Bls.)Peck. || Bis.) Peck, 
Oct. 18) 518/256 420)52 7 21 0256/18 0 206]19 0220) 10 10° HOct. 17) 50641 6211 
25] 6691250 400151 9 [190 220117 620 0]19 022 Ol] 10 10 7811 
Nov. 1) 663230 590'51 5 {11902201160 19 0}190 22 LO 10 Si 52,1 2H 741 
749/26 0 400,50 4 19 16 O2L O90 22 10 10 Novy. ij 5691 2] 76) 01) 
Glasgow. 
} 1820 Wheat, 210 Lbs. Vats, 264 Ibs. Barley, 520 Ibs Flour. 
|} Irish. British. |/English.| Scots. ||Stir. Mea.|] 140 Ibs.}| 280ibs 
ad, Ss. Ss. 8. d.s. ad. Ss. S. ad. Ss. 8. 3e d Se Ss. a. Ss. ad. Ss. 
Oct. 18/57 58 SS OHIGO ZOO! 21 22 61) — — 24.0 17020 0155 57 
251357 38 050 5626 38 O}160200]) 21) 22 6 27 50 [25 0 2622 24 020 56 
Nov. 1157 58 050 56/26 57 0200) 21 22 6 27 125 O 24:0 HIT O20 56 
58 570 160190] 21 22 6 || 27 28 |23 0 240 16018 55 
aa Haddington. Dalkeith. 
4 
Wheat. Oatmeal, 
320. Barley.| Oats. | Pease. | Beans. 120, 
ver Bolls.} Prices. | Av, pr. y Per Boll. Per Pek. 
s s Is. dj ses. djs. sd, s. d. s.d.| s 
Oct. 21) 615] 25. 0 39 6 23 20 22 22 OlOect. 16117 6 18 6 1 24 
27] 808 | 24 0 40 50 2 22613 18 OF 15 200) 15 20 6 18 OF 
Nov. 775125 6 40 01350 2 220113 18 OF 15 220117 vo 50, 1501691 1 
10} 857 | 25 40 0) 29° O 25 18 15 20 15 310 Nov. 0 16 | 
London. 
Wheat. | rye. Barley. Oats. Beans. Pease. tour, Quar. 
1820. per qr. i'd & Pol] Potat.|| Pigeon. | Grey.|| Fine.) 2d. | Loaf. 


Oct. 16 55 «670450 24 28 18 25 261/50 38150 40 45150 351155 5510 11 
23,50 66150 24 50118 23/22 25154 58150 521 40 45150 351155 11 
66152 S826 50 18 28124 35124 46 48154 Ssil55 S55 It 
Nov. 65 23 SO} 18 26/24 28150 355/22 40 46152 351155 11 


Liverpool. 


tour. 
8 1820, Oats. Rye, | Beans, | Pease, Eng. Amer 
a 45 Ib. 6Ulb, | per qr. | per qr. | per qr. 240 Ib. Irish. 1p, 
ts d.s. dis. d. s. d.jsd. | s | s & sls 
Oct. 17172 8 929353 3139 4 6] 50 354] 40 44] 56 50 138 401356 39] 22 
247 2 81012 93 313.9 4 54] 58 44] 56 50 1358 40136 39122 31 
517 6 536 4 6 50 54] 57 414 | 56 50 139 41/37 40] 22 31 
Nov. 776 8 9293 335 4 6) 50 54] S56 4h | 54-50 159 41/37 40] 22 Sie 
at England and Wales. Maritime Districts. 
1820. | Wht.| Rye. Oats.} Beans. |Pease,|Oatm- wnt.| Rye |Barley. Oats. Pease. 
s.d.J djs a d.js. djs. dolls dis. dis dis. dus 
1) 59 #1750 S21 9) 42 8/23 39 1150 3/21 8 
1458 6/58 2/28 lol 8] 10 2158 8/23 58 38 2) 28 10 | 21 40 8 
21157 2} 356 9/28 352) 1] 59 20 1/23 2356 26 3 1 
57 2} 35 4} 27 10/20 11] 38 6 10) 22 7) 57 55 .4] 27 10 | 20 11/58 10 


Average Prices of Corn in Scotland for the Four Weeks preceding October 15. 


Wheat, 30s, 403. 7d.—Barle 258. 1d.— 58s. 6d. 38s, 4d, 
Oatmeal, per boll, 19s. 5d.—Bear or Big, 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
PRICKS CURRENT.—Novempenr 11, 1820, 
L¥ITH. GLascow. | LivERPooL. LONDON. 
Trea, Bohea, perlb | @ —|— @ —|— @ 22 3 
) Congou, —{2 9 3 0 
Souchong, —|— —i4344 
SuGAR, Muse. cwt. 
B. P. Dry Brown, . | 60s. 65 | 58 62) 57 60 | 53 60 
Mid. Good, & Fine Mid.| 76 86 | 63 76) Gl 71 | 62 76 
Fine and very fine, -. | 84 96 | — —i 77 84 | 73 8&3 
Brazil, Brown, « «| — —_—|— — | 24 29 | 26 28 
White, .« « « -j— —_|— — | 32 48 | 33 50 
Refined, Double Loaves, {130 145 | — —_|— — 1 1db)12 
Powder ditto, . . . j106 — —|— — | 92 110 
Single ditto,. . . . . {103 12) — — 104 | 
Small Lumps, . . | 94 98 | — — | 98 105 | 96 106 
Large ditto, . . 92 — — | 90 94 | 92 03 
Crushed Lumps, . | 47 56) — | 48 50 | — 
MoLassEs, British, . . .| 20 30 | 27 28 | 23 — | 25 
CorrEr, Jamaica, . 
Ord. good, and fine ord.|115 122] 112 125 | 95 125 
Fine and very fine, . | — — 140 142 
Dutch, Triage & very ord.| 85 15 | — — | — 
Ord. good, & fine ord. 128 | — {122 130 | — 
St Domingo,. . {122 126 | — —j118 — 
Pimen'ro (in Bond), Ib. « 8} 83] 8} 84 | 38) 84 | — 
SpinrtsJam. Rum160.P.| 33 04 7 2 8/2 3 2 7/26 40 
Brandy, gue . + 46)— —|— —i40 44 
Geneva, . « | 23 26 | — —i20 3232 { 
Aqua, . 70 73|— | — | om 
Wines, Clar. Ist Gr. hhd. GO 64) — | — /|350 650 
Portugal Red, pipe, . | 35 46 | — —|— — |} 500 540 pew 
Teneriffe, pipe, . . | 30 32) — 
Madeira, . « «| 60 65 | — — | 35 45 
Locwoop, Jamaica, ton, .| £7 6 5 610;610 790 
Honduras, . . .. 8 
Campeachy, 8 —{|715 8 0; — 
Fustic, Jamaica,. . . | 7 —|710 8 —|7 0 860 
Caraccas fine, Ib. | 9s Gd 11 6 7 6 8 618 09 0)100 106 
TiMBER, Amer. Pine, foot,| 1 6 18|— 
DittoOak, . . . |3 0 
Archangel, . «| 18 19) — —|170 — 
TALLow, Rus. Yel. Candle, | 54 55 | 56 57 | 55 — | 46 
Home melted, cwt. . | 47 — 
Hemp, Riga Rhine, ton, | 46 47 | — — | 42 
Petersburgh Clean, | 43 —|— — 
Fiax, Riga Ta. & Dr. Ra.} 60 — | 59 60 
Mats, Archangel, . | 75 80 | — | — | 75 
BristLeEs, Peters. 1310 14 | — | — 
4 sHES, Petersburgh Pearl,| 34 35 — 
Montreal ditto, cwt. | 41 46 | 37 38 | 38 — | 40 42 
Fol, 44 | 32 33;346 32 40 
On, Whale, tun, £23 24 22 23 om 25 ame 
Cod, 84(p.brl.)— | — | com == | 25 
Tonacco, Virg. fine, Ib. 7h 60 — 
inferior, . | —6 64) 5 330 
Conrows, Bowed Georgia, 10} 1 0 0} 10 1 0 
 SeaIsland, fine, . . —j1110 21);110 2 4110 
Demerara ‘apd Berbice, — 1 01 041 2 
Pernambucco, . . —ild@ 1 4121 0121 2 
Maranham . 1 5; OF1 THI 11 
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Course of Exchange, London, November 10.—Amsterdam, 12 : & Ditto, at sight, 
12:5. Rotterdam, 12 : 9. Antwerp, 12: 9. Hamburgh, 37 : 8. Altona, 
37: 9. Paris, 3 days sight,-25 : 80. Bourdeaux, —: —. Frankfort on the 


Maine, 26:10. Madrid, 34}. Cadiz, 34. Leghorn, —. Gibraltar, 30. Genoa 
433. Oporto, 483. Rio Janeiro, 54}. Dublin, 64 per cent. Cork, 7 per cent. 


Prices of Bullion per oz.—Foreign gold in bars, L. 3:17: 104. New doubloons 
L.3: 15: 6. New dollars, L. 0: 4: 10). Silver in bars, standard, L.0: 4; Ih. 


Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey, 15s. 9d.—Cork or Dublin, 
15s. 9d.—Belfast, 15s. 9d.—Hamburgh, 25s.—Madeira, 20s.—Jamaica, 30s.— 
Greenland out and home, 4 gs. to 5 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from October 18 to November 8, 1820. 


Oct. 18. | Oct. 25. | Nov. 1.| Nov. 8 
Bank stock, 217 215% 
3 per cent. reduced, 663 67 674 67} 
3 per cent. consols, 67% 674 674 68 
33 per cent. do. 75§ 76 76 
4 per cent, do. 85 851 854 
5 per cent. navy annuities 1038 104} 104} 104} 
India Stock, ae ne 213 | — 
Bonds, 26 pr. | 25 pr. | 26 pr. | 27 pr. 
Exchequer bills, 2}d. ~~ 6 pr. | 5 pr. 5 pr. 5 pr. 
Consols for account, “ 67% 67% 673 68 
French 5 per cents. — 5c) 


ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTS, announced between the 20th 
September and 20th October 1820; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Anderson, J. East India Co.'s Ship Inglis, mariner 

Avison, J. Bridgehouse, near Halifax, grocer 

Bidwith, T. Bagginsweod, Salop, farmer 

Bonsor, H.» Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate-hill, 
victualler 

Bosher, W. Aldersgate-street, jeweller 

Calvert, J. Hebden, Yorkshire, cotton spinner 

Castley, R.Friday-street, warehouseman 

Clarke, G,. St John’s-street, Clerkenwell, shoe- 
maker 

Clayton, P. Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, saddler 

Cope, W. Chillington, Staflordshire, crate-maker 

Emson, R. Lexden, Essex, brewer 

Ficld, J. Pickett-street, linen-draper 

Forster, W. Strand, silversmith 

Gilbert, M. and R. Tideswell, Derbyshire, linen- 
drapers 

Griffiths, G. Cursitor-street, jeweller 

Grunwell, F. jun. Leeds, cheesemonger 

Hart, G. Cheltenham, stone-mason 

Harris, J. and C, Cooper, Bristol, cloth-factors 

Houghton, G. Hercules’ Buildings, Lambeth, car- 
penter 

Jeremy, C. Acre-lane, Clapham, linen-draper 

Jones, T., and E. Powell, Wrexham, grocers 

Koster, T. Liverpool, merchant 

Latham, J. Abingdon, grocer 

Lee, J. Horsl down-lane, lighterman 

Leach, J., J. Hinchcliffe, Cateaton Street, ho- 
siers 

Leigh, R. Hanley, Staffordshire, dealer in ale 

Lovelock, S. Bristol, baker 

Marfitt, R. Pickering, Yorkshire, currier 

Martin, T. Bristol, linen-draper 

Meakin, W. Eccleshall, Staffordshire, grocer 

Miller, G. Watling Street, linen-agent 

Morley, D. Cockspur Street, boot and shoemaker 

Morton, A. Lower Thames Street, fish-factor 

Nation, J. Gosport Street, victualler 


Norris, C, and R. Bury, Laneashire, cotton-spin- 
ners 

Ashford Wharf, Birmingham, coal- 
dealer 

Paul, H. Old Exchange, carpenter 

Payne, J., D. Reid, and T. Hall, bombazeen-ma- 
nufacturers 

Perkins, R. Lymington, grocer 

Portlock, R. Andover, coachmaker 

Redhead, J. M. Durand’s Wharf, Rotherhithe, 
merchant 

Reynolds, of the Ship Orient, master-mariner 

Ridmead, J. D. Chalford, Gloucestershire, broad- 
cloth-manufacturer 

Roach, J. Plymouth-dock, stationer 

Sabine, S. Fenchurch-street, druggist 

Seaman, C, and G. Etheridge, Norwich, gold- 
smiths 

Shirley, R. Bucklersbury, carpet-manufacturer 

Small, W. jun. Lower East Smithfield, butcher 

Smith, T, H. Chaneery-lane, tailor 

Smith, J. jun. Ramsgate, carpenter 

Smith, J. H. Bristol, auctioneer 

Smith, J. Balk Mill, Thirsk, Yorkshire, flax- 
spinner 

Stannard, W. Norwich, manufacturer 

Sutton, J. sen. Barlestone, Leicestershire, butcher 

Thomas, J., and J. Cabell, Oxford-street, linen- 
drapers 

Thornton, H. Rood-lane, upholder 

Tunniclifie, G, and J. Stone, Staffordshire, grocers 

Waldie, J. and S$. Dalston, Cumberland, manu- 
facturers 

Wilson, J. Swanton farmer 

Owen’s-row, Islington, pictuie-frame- 
maker 

Woolcott, C, F. High Holborn, window-glass cut- 

r 


te 
Young, T. Cheltenham, fishmonger 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScorcH BANKRUPTCIES and DivipENDs, announced 
October 1820, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS, 


Alison, Joseph, Glasgow, merchant 
dwood, lrancis, Edinburgh, stone-merchant 


, 


Crichton, James, Glasgow, spirit-dealer 
Ferguson, James, Stewarton, banker 


Gavin, Peter, Leith, ship-chandler 


Gordon, Patrick, Glasgow, stationery 
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‘Lindsay, Alexander and James, Glasgow, flax and 
grain-dealers 
Lover, Mary, Edinburgh, late china-dealer 
M‘Alpin and Fisher, Glasgow, brick-makers 
M‘Intosh, Arthur, Inverness, bookseller 
M‘iver, John, Muthill, nursery and seedsman 
M‘Leod, John, Glasgow, cotton spinner 
Paterson, Maleom, and Co, Port-Dundas, brick- 
manufacturers 
Sanders, John, Leith, cooper and fish-curer 
Sutherland, John, Dunfermline, merchant 
Torrance, James, Glasgow, grain and spirit-dealer 
‘Yowers, James and Co. Glasgow, manufacturers. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Arthur, John, Glasgow, builder; by James Kerr, 
accountant there 

Christie, J. P. Edinburgh, tobacconist; by J. 
Watt, jun, tobacconist there 

Dobson, James, Glasgow, drysalter; by W. Jef- 
frey, there 


Register.— Births. 
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Lumsden, James, Dysart, merchant; ames 
Pottie, merchant, Kirkaldy 
M‘Caul, John and Sons, Glasgow, merchants ; by 
acgibbon, E. Glasgow, merchant; 
_ Duncan, accountant there 
Nicol, William, Gateside, bleacher; by J. Craig 
accountant, Paisley : 
Peacock, Robert and Sons, Paisley, merchants 
by Thomas Risk, accountant there 
Penman, Andrew, Glasgow, bookseller ; by James 
Charles, accountant there 
Pitkethley, James, Leith, builder; by Alexander 
Ross, writer there 
Pollock, A. and J. Paisley, cotton yarn mer- 
_ chants; by the trustee, 29, Orchard Street, 
there 
Robey, George, Anstruther, merchant; by W. 
Scott, accountant in Edinburgh 
Smith, James and Co. Peterhead, booksellers; by 
R. Gray, writer there. ' 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

August 2. At Malta, the lady of Cap- 
tain Robert Tait, R. N. a son. 

17. At Basseterre, island of St Kitt’s, 
the lady of James Hay, of the Customs, a 
son. 

September 20. At Scallaway, in Shet- 
land, the lady of John Scott, younger of 
Scallaway, Esq. a daughter. 

21. In St James’s Place, Edinburgh, the 
lady of 'T. Rose, Esq. a son. 

23. Lady John Somerset, a son. 

25. At Mylnefield House, Mrs Mylne 
of Mylnefield, a daughter. 

26. At Southampton, the lady of George 
Holmes Jackson, Iisq. of Glenmore, a son. 

27. At Maxpoftle, Mrs Scott, younger 
of Raeburn, a daughter. 

28 At Luton Park, Lady James Stu- 
art, a daughter. 

— At Graham Street, Edinburgh, the 
lady of Captain David Campbell, a son. 

29. At Paris, the Duchess cc Berri, a 
Prince. 

30. At Gogar House, the lady of James 
L’Amy, Esq. advocate, a daughte. 

October 1. At Edinburgh, Mrs Greig 
of Hallgreig, a son. 

4. At Durie, Mrs Christie, a son. 

5. At Queen Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Inglis, a daughter. 

— Mrs James Moncreiff, Northumber- 
land Street, Edinburgh, a son. 

6. At Edinburgh, the lady of Sir George 
Sitwell, Bart of Renishaw, in the county 
of Derby, a son and heir. 

— At Glengarry House, the lady of 
Colonel M‘Donell of Glengarry, a daugh- 
ter, 

7. At Crosbie, Newton-Stewart, the 
Hon. Mrs Montgomerie Stewart, a daugh- 
ter. 

9. At Hill-end, Greenock, the lady of 
Capt. Barwick, of the 79th regiment, or 
Cameronian Highlanders, a son. 


13. At Queen Street, Edinburgh, Lady 
Ellinor Campbell, a daughter. 

— The lady of Duncan Robertson, Esq. 
of Carron Vale, a son. 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs Lumsden of Til- 
whilly, a daughter. 

I4. In Northumberland Street, Edin- 
burgh, the lady of Captain Hodgson, Roy- 
al Navy, a son. 

15. 1n Charles Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, Lady Sophia, wife of James Mac- 
donald, Esq. M. P. a son. 

— At Clapham, the lady of David Bar- 
clay, Esq. a son. 

— The Duchess of Newcastle, a son. 

16. At Clifton, the lady of Major-Gene- 
ral, Macleod, a daughter. 

— At London, the lady of John Drum- 
mond, Esq. jun. a daughter. 

— At Seacot, Mrs Balfour, a son. 

— At Grange, Mrs Cadell, a son. 

— At Millburn Tower, Mrs Ramage 
Liston, a daughter. 

— At his house in Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh, the lady of Thomas Maitland, 
younger of Dundrennan, Esq. a son. 

— At Cheltenham, Lady Catherine Hal- 
kett, a son. 

— At Dumfries, Mrs Dr Laing, a son. 

17. At Birmingham, the lady of Major 
Carmichael, of the 6th dragoon guards, a 
son and heir. 

— At Fairfield Lodge, near Ayr, Mre 
Dr Murdoch, a daughter. 

18. At Penicuik House, Lady Clerk, a 
son. 

19. At Cramond House, Mrs Hope 
Johnstone of Annandale, a son. 

— Mrs W. Ferrier, Albany Street, Edin- 
burgh, a son. 

— Mrs Jas. H. Ross, 8, Dundas Street, 
a daughter. 

20. At Bank Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Rymer, a daughter. 

21. At Southsea, the lady of Sir James 
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Alex. Gordon, K.C. B. Royal Navy, a 
daughter. 

24. In Great King Street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Leonard Horner, a son. 

Lately. Richmond Bridewell, of 
twins, a boy and a girl, both doing well, 
Mrs Catherine Farley, about fourteen 
months a prisoner there under sentence of 
hard labour ! 

At 114, George Street, Edinburgh, the 
lady of Captain Menzies, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

January 1. At Government House, 
Calcutta, Major A. Lindsey, of the artil- 
lery, to Miss Flora Loudon Mackenzie, 
daughter of the late Donald Mackenzie of 
Hartfield. 

March 22. At Meerut, in the East 
Indies, at the house of Lieut. H. Cochrane, 
of his Majesty’s 8th light dragoons, Lieut. 
George Brooke, of the Horse Artillery, 
commanding the Rocket Brigade, to Miss 
Catherine Cochrane, niece of Dr Coch- 
rane, late President of the Medical Board, 
Calcutta. 

August 22. At Hartfield House, James 
Macdonald, Esq. of Balranald, and young- 
er of Lynedale, to Jane, third daughter of 
— Captain Mackenzie of Hart- 
field. 

September 4. At Edinburgh, James Aus- 
tin, Esq. M. D. of the island of Barbadoes, 
to Elizabeth Mary, only daughter of the late 
Wm. Pierce, Esq. of Jamaica. 

21. At Kirkhill, near Aberdeen, Thomas 
Barclay, Esq. of.London, to Mary, second 
daughter of Captain Charles Adamson of 
Kirkhill. 

28. At Halifax, Mr William Kelly, jun. 
merchant, Glasgow, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Copley Brown, Esq. Westfield, 
Halifax. 

— The Right Hon. Francis Earl of 
Hiuntingdon, to Eliza Mary, widow of the 
late Alexander Thistlewayte, Esq. of Hamp- 
shire. 

29. At Balcarry, Alex. Chancellor of 
Shieldhill, Esq. to Miss Helen H. Robert- 
son, daughter of the deceased Hugh Ro- 
bertson, Ksq- W.S. : 

30. Lieut.-Colonel Elphinstone, third 
son of the Hon. Wm. Elphinstone, to 
Diana Maria, daughter of Charles Claver- 
ing, Esq. 

October 2. At Vogrie House, Warren 
Hastings Anderson, Esq. second son of 
David Anderson, Esq. of St Germain’s, to 
Mary Elizabeth, eldest daughter of James 
Dewar, Esq. of Vogrie. 

3. At Amelia Bank, Dundee, Adam 
Hunter, Esq. M. D. surgeon, Edinburgh, 
to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late 
John Kirkaldy, Esq. 

5. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Alex. Dun- 
can, Dundee, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
_ Mr Thomas Grieve, Nicolson Square. - 


Register. — Marriages. 
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6. At Comely Bank, Edinburgh, Peter 
Cameron, Esq. 1n the service of the Hon. 
the East India Company, to Mary Ann 
Allan, third daughter of Mr William Al. 
lan, Comely Bank. 

— At Peterhead, John M‘Lean, Esq. 
of Richmond, Grenada, to Margaret, se- 
cond daughterof thelate Alexander M‘Ken- 
zie, Esq. of Ord, Ross-shire. 

9. At Cannoby, Mr Andrew Armstrong, 
surgeon, Grenadier Guards, to Jean, eldest 
daughter of Mr Fergus Armstrong, Cor- 
nerhouse. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Archibald Fisken, 
merchant, to Eliza Inglis, only daughter 
of John Inglis, Esq. merchant. 

— At Coldstream, Donald M‘Donald, 
Esq. of Drimintoron, to Miss Ann Cum- 
mings, fifth daughter of Mr Adam Cum- 
mings, merchant, Palinsburn. 

— At Kemyshall, William Goldie, Esq. 
writer in Dumfries, to Janet, eldest daugh- 
me of Robert Dinwoodie, Esq. of Kemys- 

— At Glasgow, Mr Maxwell Dick, book- 
seller, Irvine, to Miss Janet Bannerman, 
youngest daughter of William Bannerman, 
Esq. Anderston. 

10. At Crookston House, James Greig, 
Esq. of Eccles, W. S. to Agnes, second 
daughter of John Borthwick, Esq. of 
Crookston. 

16. At London, Captain Lewis Macken- 
zie, Royal Scots Greys, to Nancy, the only 
daughter of the late Samuel Forrester Ban- 
croft, Esq. 

17. At Melrose, Robert Henderson, Esq. 
writer in Selkirk, to Miss L. J. Waugh, 
daughter of the late Dr John Waugh of 
Jamaica. 

— At Hospitalfield, Captain Fyffe, R. 
N. to Henrietta Elizabeth, third daughter 
of the late David Hunter, Esq. of Biack- 
ness. 

— At Hendersyde Park, Captain George 
Edward Watts, Royal Navy, to Jane, 
youngest daughter of George Waldie, Esq. 
of Roxburghshire. 

19. At Aberdeen, Mr George Crawford, 
Montrose, to Barbara, youngest daughter 
of the Rev. Dr Thompson, Aberdeen. 

23. At Kilbarchan, the Rev. Matthew 
Allison, Relief minister of that place, to 
Miss Elizabeth Kirkwood, youngest daugh- 
the late James Kirkwood, merchant, 

t 

— At Haddington, Mr John Thomson, 
surgeon, R. N. to Eliza, eldest daughter 
of James Cockburn, Esq. of Elm House, 
Haddington. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Samuel M:Farlane, 
manufacturer, to Jean, daughter of Mr 
Robert Corse. 

24. In George Square, Edinburgh, Wil- 
liam Downe Gillon, Esq. younger of Wall- 
house, to Helen Eliza, oldest daughter of 


John Corse Scott, as > of Sinton. 
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25. At Wakefield, Wm. Campbell, Esq. 
W. S. Edinburgh, to Jane, second daugh- 
ter of Hugh Cleghorn, Esq. of Stravithie. 

— At Edinburgh, George William Tire- 
man, Esq. of York, and of the Yorkshire 
regiment of hussars, to Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of Joseph Stainton, Esq. of Big- 

arshiells. 

26. At Leith, the Rev. James Camp- 
bell, minister of Traquair, to Mary, daugh- 
ter of Matthew Comb, Esq. brewer. 

Lately. At Philadelphia, Mr . James 
Finlayson, younger of Jeanfield, to [sabcl- 
la, daughter of John Mellish, Esq. 


DEATHS. 

March 14. At the Residency of Nepaul, 
Robert Stuart, Esq. youngest son of the 
late Sir John Stuart of Allanbank, Bart. 

April. At Gaderwarrha, India, the head- 
quarters of Colonel Adams, John Syme, 
younger of Ryedale, Licutenant in the 19th 
native infantry, and Deputy Commissary at 
Nagpore. 

— At Trincomalee, ‘Thomas Miller Bu- 
chan, youngest son of William Buchsn of 
the Bank of Scotland, and surgeon of his 
Majesty's ship Minden, bearing the flag of 
Admiral Sir Richard King. 

5. At Calcutta, Mrs Robert Campbell, 
one of the most amiable and universally re- 
spected ladies of the settlement. 

19. At Ryepoor, of a fever, occasioned 


by fatigue on service, Lieut. Richard Fra- 


ser, Gth Bengal native infantry, eldest son 
of the late Mr Donald Fraser, writer in 
Inverness. 

28. At Wurnoo Tank, in Wagur, Cap- 
tain James Macmurdo, the Honourable 
East India Company’s Resident at Cutch. 

May 7. At Samarang, Java, John Pol- 
warth, Esq. 

19. On his passage from Bombay to 
England, William George Burrell, M. D. 
surgeon of the 65th regiment of foot, son 
of the late Mr William Burrell, merchant 
in Edinburgh. 

July 3. On his passage from India to 
Kurope, Robert Hunter, Esq. surgeon in 
the Hon. Kast India Company's service. 

Aug. 5. At Demerara, Mr John Wo- 
therspoon, engineer, a native of Glasgow. 

11. On board his Majesty’s ship Tartar, 
Howard, third son of Colonel Sir Howard 
Douglas. 

24. At Burroston, in Shetland, Mrs 
Henry, wife of Thomas Henry of Bayhall, 


Sept. 7. At Wickham, in her 19th year, 
Miss Georgiana Jane M‘Donald, eldest 
daughter of Dr M‘Donald, Royal Navy. 

8 At Wick, Barbara Rose, daughter of 
the Rev. Robert Phin. 


9..At Plymouth, Samuel Hood Linzee, 


Esq. Vice-Admiral of the Blue. He fell 
from his horse in a fit of apoplexy, and ne- 
ver spoke afterwards. 
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16. At Burnmouth, Liddesdale, John 
Elliot, Esq. of Binks. 

17. At Kilwinning, Mrs Boyle, relict of 
Mr John Boyle, shipmaster, in her 90th 
year. 

— At Malaga, John M. Hunter, Esq. 
of Glasgow, merchant. 

22. At Broomhill, near Aberdeen, Mrs 
Rose, relict of the Rev. Alexander Rose, 
minister of Auchterless. 

— At London, Catherine, daughter of 
the late Right Hon. Lady Janet, and Sir 
Robert Anstruther, Bart. of Balcaskie, 
Fifeshire. 

30. At Mid Calder, Mr Thomas Fraser, 
surgeon. 

— At Jedburgh, Thomas Ormiston, Esq. 
of Glenburnhall. 

— In London, aged 83, the relict of 
the late James Macgregor, Esq. of Belli- 
more. 

Oct. 1. At Bognor, in the 15th year of 
her age, Harriet, youngest daughter of 
Lord Spencer Chichester, deceased, and 
Lady Harriet - Chichester. 

— At Bicton House, the Right Hon. 
Lady Rolle. 

— At Edinburgh, after a few days ill- 
ness, James, youngest son of James Irvine, 
Esq. of Quebec, Lower Canada. 

— At Elphingston, Miss Boyle, sister of 
the late James Boyle, Esq. of Tillymur- 
doch. 

— At his house, Melville Street, Edin- 
burgh, Charles Macpherson, late Inspec- 
tor-General for North Britain. = - 

2. At Montrose, aged 84, Mr John Kin- 
near, merchant. 

3. At Gateshead, near Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, the Hon. Mrs Smith, sister to the 
Earl of Donoughmore and Lord Hutchin- 
son. 

— At the house of the Rev. James Gor- 
don, Tombal, Glenlivat, Elizabeth Gordon, 
aged 75 years, relict of the late Mr James 
Gordon, merchant, Drumlithie. 

4. At Stockbridge, Edinburgh, Miss 
Margaret Irving, second daughter of the 
late Lieutenant-Colonel Irving, of the 70th 
foot. 

5. At Campbelton, Mrs Macvicar, in her 
88th year, and the oldest widow on the 
pension list of the army. 

— Harriet, the wife of Lieut. Colonel 
Hogg, of Emers Down Cottage, Lyndhurst. 

6. At Dundee, at the advanced age of 
95, Miss Susanna Lyon, daughter of the 
late William Lyon of Carse, Esq. advocate, 
and grand-daughter of the late Lord Carse, 
one of the Senators of the College of Jus- 
tice. 

— At Edinburgh, Helen, daughter of 
Thomas Bell, Esq. Wharton Place. 

7. At the Manse of Sanquhar, the Rev. 
William Ranken, minister of that parish, 
in the 69th year of his age, and 35th of his 
ministry. 
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8. At Earlstoun Manse, George Shiels, 
only surviving son of the Rev. William 
Shiels, minister of Earlstoun. | 

— At Duddingstoun, John Hamilton 
Dundas, Esq. of Duddingstoun. 

9. At Tradeston, Glasgow, Mrs Park, 
widow of Captain Charles Park of Park- 
hill. 

— At Montrose. Mrs Margaret Stewart, 
in the 69th year of her age. 

— At Ramham, near Chatham, George, 
eldest son of Sir James Malcolm, of the 
Royal Marines. 

— At Currie, Walter Brown, Esq. of 
Currie. 

— At Grange-hall, Forres, Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the late James Peterkin 
of Grange, Esq. 

10. At Broughty Ferry, near Dundee, 
Lieut. James Begbie, late of the Apollo 
frigate. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Grace Ramsay, 
relict of David Ramsay, Esq. Craigleith. 

— At Dalnavert, Mrs Clark, widow of 
the late Capt. Alex. Clark. 

11. At Arbroath, Mr Malcolm Wright, 
of the White Hart Inn there. 

— At his house of Hill Top, Stafford- 
shire, James Keir, Esq. aged 85. 

— At Tweedside Lodge, ,Peebles, Mrs 
Grace Elizabeth Seton, relict of Mr John 
Bartram, writer in Edinburgh. 

— At Dalkeith House, William Cuthill, 
Esq. 
ind At Dumbarton, Ebenezer Hislop, 
M. D. Member of the Faculty of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Glasgow. | 

— At Wooll, Charles Scoit, Esq. of 
Wooll. 

12. At Nether Barns, William Ander. 
son, Esq. late of Jamaica. . 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Miller, 
wife of Mr William Whyte, merchant, 
Leith. 

13. At London, Miss Isabella Douglas. 

14. At Parkhill, Dalry, the Rev. John 
Thomson. 

— At London, in the prime of life, af- 
ter a few days illness, Mary Stewart Mac- 
kenzie, youngest daughter of Mr Macken. 
zie, banker in Inverness. 

— At Hermitage Brae, Elizabeth Brown, 
spouse of James Wishart, merchant, Leith. 

— At Dumfries, in the prime of life, 
after a lingering illness, Mrs Harriet Ha- 
milton. 

— At Speddoch, Miss Anne Gilchrist, 
daughter of the late Dr Ebenezer Gil- 
christ. 

15. At Edinburgh, Mrs Janet Blair, 


Johnston; Esq. late Provost of Sanquhar. 
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wife of Kenneth Mackenzie, M. D. second 
daughter of the late Wm. Blair, Esq. 
W.S. 

15. At Marden Park, Surrey, in the 87th 
year of his age, John Hastell, Esq. Clerk 
of the House of Commons. He entered 
upon that office in the latter end of the 
reign of George II. His volumes +f * Pre. 
cedents of Proceedings in the Hovse of Com- 
mons” are well known, and thevork will 
long survive him as the text-boik resorted 
to in all cases of difficulty. 

16. At Edinburgh, Mr Alex. Phillip, 
baker 3 and on the 20th curt. Mrs Janet 
Inglis, his wife. 

— At Bermondsey, London, John Mil- 
lar, M. D. only son of Mr John Millar, 
Canongate. 

— Mrs Hagart, sen. of Bantaskine. 

17. At Edinburgh, Miss Janet Buchan, 
youngest daughter of the late John Buchan, 
fisq. of Letham. 

18. At Westwood Cottage, Balthayock, 
Mary, daughter of the late John Blair of 
Balthayock, Esq. 

— At Corntown, near Stirling, John 
Stewart, Esq. 

19. At Leith, Mra Ann Beugo, relict of 
the deceased Mr Alexander Balfour, cabi- 
net-maker, Kinghorn... 

— At Glasgow, William Boyd, Esq. 
of Longrigg, brass founder in Glasgow, 
late Captain: of his Majesty's schooner the 
Thistle. 

— At Glasgow, Mr Charles James Camp- 
bell, son of the late Dr Charles Campbell, 
of Bencoolen. 

— Robert Pender, Esq. of Parkside, 
late Captain in the Royal J.anarkshire 
militia. 

20. At Rainham, Kent, Jane Oliver, 
lady of Sir James Malcolm, Royal Ma- 
rines. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Findlay, 
writing master and accountant, South 
Bridge. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Janet, Liddell, 
wife of Thomas Bell, Esq. Wharton Place. 

22. At his son’s cottage, Altrive Lake, 
Yarrow, Mr Robert Hogg, at the advanced 
ageof 92. _. 

23. At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Pyper, 
linen draper, much regretted. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Margaret Muat, 
of Lasswade Hill. 

Lately. At Exeter, George Gifford, Esq. 
eldest brother of his Majesty’s Attorney- 
General. 

At Blackeddie, near Sanquhar, Wm. 


Printed by Genrge y and Company, Edinburgh. 
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